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AFTER EMERSON, WHAT? OR, THE CONSEQUENCES 

OF CONCORD THEISM. 

Prelude. — The Indian Question. 

Call the roll of the oames associated with this building — Joha Adams, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Joseph Warren, James Otis, George White- 
field, George Washington. I ventore to say that there is not one of these 
historic souls that docs not sympathize with this Indian chieftain ; for his 
demand is precisely what theirs was, that a labourer should be allowed 
to dispose of the results of his own work. One hundred and four years ago 
this house was packed to suffocation, and the steps of this platform were 
coYcred by British military officers, who threatened death to any speaker 
who should celebrate the patriotism of those who did not like the Boston massacre. 
An orator named Joseph Warren entered by the window behind me. During his 
address at this spot a British officer, seated on the steps at the side of the pulpit, 
held up some pistol-bullets in his open palm, to intimidate the young man ; but 
Warren dropped upon them a white handkerchief, and the occasion passed without 
his assassination, and, indeed, by the breadth of a hair, without tumult. The 
huUet that killed Warren lies in yonder case. I beg leaye to set in contrast two 
sentences, one from Warren's oration on that occasion, and another from the speech 
of an Indian maiden, who is on my left — an educated representative of her 
people. " Every man,** said Warren before that hushed house, '' has a right to 
enjoy what is acquired by his own labour. It is evident that the property in this 
country has been acquired by our own labour. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
people of Great Britain to produce some compact in which we have explicitly 
given up to them a right to dispose of our persons and property. Until this is 
done, every attempt of theirs, or of those whom they have deputed to act for them, 
to give or grant any part of our property, is directly repugnant to every principle 
of reason and natural justice."* Yon luiow that these are the principles on which 
our fathers fought the Hevolution. This is an excellent statement of the great 
doctrine that there should be no taxation without representation. The basis of 
the philosophy of our others in the Revolution was simply the proposition that 
every man has a right to enjoy what is acquired by his own labour. Value had 
been added to the lands of Massachusetts by the toil of the colonists. King 
George undertook to tax Massachusetts, and our fathers stood upon this basis of 
natural right, and refused to pay a penny, because they had not been consulted as 
to the tax. I wish to begin my defence of the plundered Indians by some incon- 
trovertible proposition, and I commence exactly where Joseph Warren did, by the 
assertion of the natural right of every man to dispose of the fruits of his own. 
labour. I open a recent newspaper of this city, and turn to a report of a sf>eech 

• Warren's Oration in the Old South Churchy Boston, March 5th, 1 775. 
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AFTER EMERSON, WHATf 

bj the lady on my left, and she says: '* An Indian does not want to cnltiyate a 
piece of land, fence it in, build him a house, famish and stock his fann, and, just 
as he is ready to enjoy the fruits of it, to have it taken from him, and he and his 
family sent to a southern clime to die. Do you wonder that the Indian feels out- 
raged by such treatment and revolts, although the act end in death to himself ? " * 
I affirm that Joseph Warren and that Indian maiden and this Indian chieftain 
lock hands in their fundamental principles. In the name of all the revolutionary 
fathers whose voices have been heard on this spot, I justify the Ponca Indians in 
their complaint against the robberies effected by a viperous Indian ring, which 
whispers more lies into the public press to-day than the voice of appeal can 
whisper truths into the same channel. 

On the banks of the Mi^onri, June 26th, as I lately crossed the continent, it 
was my fortune to meet this lady, and hear from her a full statement of the 
wrongs of the Fonca Indians. You have all heard that pitiful story ; but, in view 
of some to whom printed words may go, pardon me if I say that the account she 
read to me, dictated by White Eagle, of the Ponca tribe of Indians, was in many 
passages as touching as the historic speech of Logan. It contained the history 
of the treaties by which the United States guaranteed to the Ponca Indians a 
reservation of land in Southern Dakota ; of the &iithf nlness with which these 
treaties have been observed by the peaceful Ponca tribe ; of the gradual accumula- 
tion of property in horses and cattle, and buildings, and farming utensils ; of the 
cupidity and nnscrnpulousness of the white men in the Indian ring, who desired 
to dispossess the Poncas of their property ; of the iutrigoes of these plunderers^ 
and of their success in obtaining an order from Washington for the removal of 
the Poncas to the Indian Territory ; of the death there of some two hundred of 
the tribe from malarial fever ; and of the theft by the Indian ring of the personal 
property of the tribe to the amount of 200,000 dollars. 

Our soldiers blush to execute the conmiands they receive from the Indian Com. 
missioner at Washington. General Crook f says that, as the law is now inter- 
preted, the army cannot seize and recover Indian property even when found in 
the hands of well known thieves. 

You have been told from Washington that the land given to the Poncas in the 
Indian Territory is a desirable habitation. Remember that the Poncas are a 
northern tribe. I lift np before yon the map of the Indian reservations in this 
country, and some of you can see that the tribes are scattered all the way from 
the latitude of Northern Montana to that of Mexico. The Poncas belong on the 
isotherm of cool Milwaukee ; they have been forced down to the isotherm of 
broiling Santa F#. Even Carl Schurz himself, whom I revere in general, but 
whom I think wrong on this Indian question, admits that the plan of the last 
administration of the United States to gather all the Indians i}ito this Indian 
Territory was undoubtedly a good one so far as the southern Indians were con- 
cerned, but undoubtedly a very poorly judged one as to the Northern Indians. 
Whoever looks on the map will see that tribes accustomed to these mountainous 
regions cannot be forced down to the line of Arkansas and Northern Mississippi 
and New Mexico without terrible trials, in undergoing the process of acclimati- 
zation. 

You ought, I must say, to listen to the rifle, the sound of which has reached 
Boston this morning, for it speaks the abhorrence of the Poncas of their present 

* Speech of Miss Bright Eyes, at a reception in Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
t See biB remarkable letter in the Neto York Tribune, Oct litiu 
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OR, THE CONSEQUENCES OF CONCORD THEISM. 

position in the Indian Territory. I cannot force myself at once to tell yon what 
the news is to-day ; bat this chieftain on my right— a man of great strength of 
character — started on foot from the Indian Territory after he had seen the land. 
He took a portion of his band with him, preferring to die on the graves of his 
Icindred to dying far off in the land of the stranger. A son of this chieftain had 
implored his father with his dying breath to take him back and bury him among 
his fathers. And the strong man marched, bearing the corpse throngh the morn- 
ings and the noons, the twilights and midnights, till he reached the vicinity of 
the agency where the child was to be buried. There, in onr land, there under the 
direction of your officers, some of them performing their duties with the super- 
yision of Christian overseers, chosen largely through the instrumentality of the 
Church— there this man, under such auspices and in such a place, was arrested^ 
4md the Indian ring secured an order that he should be sent back. 

The Christian sentiment of Omaha was aroused. It is my fortune to have in 
Omaha a friend, of whom I speak with frankness, because I know that he will 
pardon me for doing so, modest man as he is, and will be glad, on the whole, 
that I, from a ten years* acquaintance, authorize you to trust him as the treasurer 
•of the funds for the support of the appeal now making on behalf of the Indian 
' tribes. The Rev. A. F. Sherrill, of Omaha, was a room-mate of mine at Andoves 
Theological Seminary. He is an Englishman by birth, one of God's noblemen, 
4ind is deeply in sympathy with this Indian cause. I have known him ten years, 
imd he has been ten years at the front, in Omaha. He introduced me to that 
noble philanthropist on my left here, Mr. Tibbies, an editor of the Omaha Herald, 
■and one of the coadjutors of John Brown, who lies buried among the Adirondacks 
jn my native county. It was this philanthropist who went to the lawyers of 
Omaha, and among them found two men noble enough to undertake the defence! 
■oi this chieftain without pay. They were Messrs. Poppleton and Webster, lead- 
ing lawyers of the State, and the case was brought before Jndge Bnndy, who 
•decided that, under the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
•States, the Indian is a person entitled to the protection which the courts give to 
Any other person not a citizen. He set this chieftain at liberty. When Judge 
Dandy's court was told that the Indian is not a person, and cannot come into 
court, the reply was : ** A Mongolian can come into my court. Any one who is 
■a responsible human being can come into my court God never made a man so 
homble that he cannot come into my court." And Judge Dundy received this 
chieftain as a human being, who, although not a citizen, is covered by the great 
shield of American law from his plunderers. 

Of course, this decision, if supported by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is likely to be of great importance in delivering the Indians from their 
plunderers and in patting a stop to Indian wars. Here yon have, at last, in your 
projects of reform, got hold of the central vine. Ton have been attending to the 
tendrils here and there ; but yon have not shaken the whole growth of this Indian 
poisonous ivy, because you have not seized it by the roots. We are indebted to 
the sagacity of this soldier of John Brown here ; we are indebted to the practical 
iieod of this editor, and I may almost call him a lawyer. He is a philanthropist. 
We are indebted to him for pointing out this centre spot of poison. He took the 
-vine by the trunk and has shaken it to the lost tendril, by insisting on this distinc- 
"tion between person and citizen. Pardon me, my friends, if I trouble you with 
the language of the first clause of the famous Fourteenth Amendment : — 

*' All persons bom or naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris* 
•Miction tiiereof, are citizens of the United States and of the «tate wherein they 
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reside. No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immuoities of anj citizen of the United States. Nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law ; nor deny any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." 

I beg yon to notice that there is here made, by the language of the Constitution 
itself — the supreme law of the land — a most emphatic distinction between citizen 
a,nd person. The Fourteenth Amendment to the United States CoDstitution has 
. just been interpreted by Judges Field and Sawyer, in California, as invalidating 
i'^ the *' cue-cutting act," which the anti-Chinese party had levied against the 
. Chinese. This amendment declares who are citizens of the United States, and it 
says that no state shall make a law to abridge their privileges or immunities. It^ 
then, as Judge Field has said, drops the distinctive term " citizen,'* and declares that 
'*no state shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without the due 
process of law, nor deny to any person the equal protection of the laws." Since 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment Congress has legislated for the pur- 
pose of executing its provisions. Be-enacting laws passed in 1870, the Be- 
vised Statutes of the United States now declare — and I wish to call exact atten- 
tion to this language — ''that all persons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall have the same right in every state and territory to make and enforce 
contracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit of 
all the laws and proceedings for the security of persons and property as enjoyed 
by white citizens, and shall be subject to like punishments, pains, penalties, taxes, 
licences, and exactions of every kind, and to no other." That is section 1977 of 
the Revised Statutes, passed since the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted. 

My friends, this is a legal point of great importance ; and, although the matter 
is a little dry, although it is hard to secure popular attention to this distinction 
between citizen and person, I think I do not venture too much by bringing before 
this audience, and through you before any who may read what is said here, the 
decision of these three judges, by whom the distinction is pushed to the front as 
one of the most important inculcations of the Constitution itaelf . Charles Sumner 
held that the Fourteenth Amendment secures to Indians the protection of the 
Federal courts. 

Everybody knows or ought to know that the lands of the Foncas were granted 
to them in Southern Dakota, in exactly the same form of words by which 
the lands of the Union Pacific Bailway, running from Omaha to Ogden, have 
been granted to the corporation owning that iron construction. And it has been 
very pertinently asked whether, if a part of this land granted to the Union Pacific 
RaUway had been by some mistake of haste at Washington ceded afterwards to an 
Indian tribe, say to the Sioux, there would not have been a very swift rectifica- 
tion of the mistake by the courts. But here is the evidence. I find that Carl 
Scburz, honourable man that he is, publishes a long dispatch — ^he has done this 
within three months— in which he says the lands of the Poncas were granted, by 
mistake, to the Sioux, and that in the treaty with the Sioux the land was recog- 
nized as belonging to the latter tribe, and that this treaty is the supreme law of 
the land. The question is whether the courts would decide in that way. The 
question is whether the President and Senate, taken alone, can make a treaty 
Uiat is binding where there is plain constitutional authority against the treaty. 
If the Union Pacific Bailway were in court, and a treaty should be brought for- 
ward of which it could only be said that there was a mistake made concerning it> 
how soon the matter wocdd be rectified I But this is exactly the position of the 
Poncas. The Department at Washington, down even to Commissioner Hayt 
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himself, who has no great fondness for the positions represented by my philan- 
thropic friend on my left, has admitted that it was a mistake that the treaty with 
the Sionx included the lands solemnly guaranteed to the Poncas. What the 
Foncas ask is that they be allowed to go into the court and test this question by 
a writ of ejectment. That writ of ejectment is to be taken out, and will be 
brought before, probably Judge Dundy at first, and then, perhaps, before some of 
the United States justices above him in the Circuit Court, and so carried to the 
full bench at Washington. 

Money for that purpose is needed, and I am glad to be public solicitor for a 
cause including the interests of 275,000 of the abori^nes, whose numbers are far 
less likely to dwindle than to double within the next century. What is claimed 
is tbat we have made treaties with the Indians, and that to make a treaiy a man 
must be a person. Indian chiefs have made treaties in the name of their tribes. 
What is a person ? Any human being who can do a legal act is a person. To 
'make a treaty is a legal act, and chiefs in the Indian tribes haye made treaties 
which hare already been so recognised by the Covemment that it is too late to 
say that these chiefs are not persons. 

We wish to decide two questions : Is the chief who represents a tribe a person ? 
I know that the chiefs represent their tribes, and that Indians in tribal relations 
do not own land in severalty. But again and again Indians have left their re- 
servations and given up their tribal property, and gone out in rags and taken np 
land. The question is whether they, when they have no tribal relations, are 
persons in such a sense that in the Federal courts they can be sued and sue in the 
language of the Revised Statutes. Is the chief at the head of his tribe a person 
in the legal sense ? And next, is a single Indian, without any tribal connection, 
a person in such a sense that under the United States law he can be held to his 
duty or obtain justice when he is wronged ? These two inquiries, we think, will 
be answered affirmatively ; and if they are, everybody sees what an immense ad- 
vantage will be gained in the cause of the amelioration of the condition of the 
Indians. The American Constitutional distinction between person and citizen, 
nndernational law, and the rights which the Constitution guarantees to all persons, 
however humble, are the Ithuriel spear by which the Indian ring squatting like a 
toad at the ear of careless officials in Washington, as Satan squatted at the ear of 
Eve, must be pierced through all its hideous disguises, and made to appear what it 
is, a colossal conspirator and fiend. By this same distinction between citizen and 
person, the more difficult part of both the Indian and the Chinese questions-may 
not improbably be carried far towards solution. 

I look into the faces of this Indian maiden and of this chieftain, and I hardly 
dare to bring to them the pain of announcing that the brother of Standing Bear 
has been shot like a dog for asserting the rights Joseph Warren maintained on 
this platform. We are told the Poncas are satisfied in the Indian Territory. 
They are so satisfied that they die to leave it. This brother was an elected chi^, 
a younger man than he who sits before you. But when the Cheyennes offered to 
give horses to the Poncas in place of those that had died, the Poncas were, of 
course, anxious to visit the Cheyennes. They could not obtain permission to do 
so. A few of them, led by the brother of tMs chieftain, went away without per* 
mission; and in course of the difficulty which followed he was shot 

I had hoped that Standing Bear would address you in this house. Whether 
he will consent to do so I cannot now tell; and we, perhaps, ought not to ask him 
to speak. If any of yon remain to shake hands with him I am sure yon will offer 
him sympathy in his bereavement. But he is here to-day, and will be elfiewhem 
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in the state and nation, to represent simply the proposition that a labonrer has a 
right to the fruits of his own toil, and that a person, however homble, is protected 
by the laws of the United States. 

It will be little creditable to the civilization of patriotism, to saj nothing of th& 
Christianity of oar opolent cities, if the fonr or five thousand dollars needed for 
the purpose of testing the case of Standing Bear before the Supreme Ck>urt cannot 
be swiftly secured. It has been proved by actual trial that the young woman wha 
read to me White Eagle's letter needs only to look upon a Boston or a Chicaga 
assembly, or upon a Beacon Street parlour gathering, to awaken enthusiasm for 
the cause of her oppressed people. As soon as she left me, she went to the market 
at Omaha and sold her pony to help on the suit in support of the rights of Stand- 
ing Bear and of the not vanishing numbers of American Indians whom he repre- 
sents. She affirms that, if because she is an Indian she has no rights which the 
law will protect, and if she and her brothers and sisters are to be subject to the 
orders of Indian inspectors, and removed to the fever jungles of the South, or to 
any other place that caprice and cupidity may suggest, she, rather than live in the 
constant fear of such a fate, will go to Canada and claim the protection of tho- 
British Government. 

Many of the Indian chiefs on the Plains are men of great natural ability. They 
know as well as anyone that the game on which they subsisted has gone, never to- 
return. They are anxious to learn the process of agpriculture. They wish to send 
their children to school. They not nnfrequently ask for Christian missionaries. 
But nearly every time a tribe has attempted to raise stock and to improve land 
they have been removed from their possessions by some Indian inspector, and 
robbed of all they had, or of the best part of it. If they refuse to go the soldiers 
are sent to force them ; and thus our Indian wars originate. Cicero, in his oration 
against Verres, used no denunciations too scathing to be merited by the plunderers 
who have fleeced the Indian tribes in a manner as ghastly and infamous as that which 
hititory, in the case of the Roman proconsuls, holds up in perpetual crucifixion. 
. You ask what is the trouble ? Money. There are seventy-four Indian agencies 
in the United States. There are ten or more officers in each of the agencies* 
Here are seven or eight hundred of the people's offices which are within the gift 
of certain powers, who, of course, are very much moved bf the chance of gain. 
I am not here to recite all the hideous proceedings of the Indian ring. This 
chieftain is a man. If you prick him he will bleed. If I had the typical Indian 
agent here, I should not say he is a man. He is an animal. If you prick him he 
will not bleed ! The Indian agent has been pricked and again and again lacer* 
ated by public discussion. There is nothing that will harm him but the smiting 
of a thunderbolt through and through— his purse ! — till at last this infamous 
system is exploded by the indignation of a Christian people. 

Lyman Beecher*s clock from Bowdoin Street church hangs yonder on the wall> 
and it tells me to pause ; but if Lyman Beecher were here he would tell me to 
proceed. I offer these resolutions, which I believe have the approval of all who 
are on the platform, and I ask you to pass them, in order that this audience may 
help to swell a little the indignation with which the proceedings of unscrupulous 
men in the Indian ring, which have seemed to receive too much countenance from 
Washington, should be met by America. Only on one other occasion have I 
asked this audience to pass resolutions ; and that was when the Sabbath was in 
danger at the American Centennial Exhibition. I move the adoption of the foU 
lowing resolutions, as the sense of this Boston meeting, including many minister3> 
teachers, and other educated men : — 
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1. JResolvedf That Congress shonld pass a law under which patents may be 
issaed to Indians for lands, making the homesteads of Indians inalienable for 
life, and free from taxation for a period of years long enough to permit them to 
become civilized and fairly acquainted with their responsibUities, before they can 
freely dispose of their property. 

That resolution, if you please, does not call for immediate citizenship for 
Indians ; for I fear, as Carl Schurz has said, that in many cases such rapid tran- 
sition to the state of self -protection would end in idleness and vagrancy, or 
expose the weaker Indian to the danger of being plundered, as he has been again 
and again when thus gifted with a patent of his own. Several cooncils in the 
States where Indian reservations are numerous have petitioned Congress to grant 
patents, and make them inalienable for a certain term of years, in order that the 
owners may not be cheated out of them by land-sharks, lumbermen, miners, or 
nnscmpnlous agents. 

2. Hesolved, That the laws relating to Indian affairs shonld be so revised and 
enlarged that the Indian may become amenable to civil laws, and that patents of 
land in severalty may be issued to them. 

Ton cannot protect a title unless it exists. I believe the Poncas are the only 
tribe in the United States that have a good deed, without any reversionary clause 
of which evil men can take advantage. It is said that railways are run through 
the Indian Territory, and lands now granted to corporations to be occupied when 
the Indian title is extinct. We are soon to run six railways through the land of 
the Sioux. There will be trouble there under the old deeds. What this resolu* 
tion calls for is that there should be, by Congressional action, such a change in 
our laws that deeds without any reversionary clause may be given to the Indians 
who deserve them. Of coarse, the right of inheritance should be secured to 
Indians by public law, and the demoralizing system of giving rations to able* 
bodied but idle men abolished as soon as practicable. 

3. Resolved, That the questions raised by the recent decision of Judge Dundy, 
in Nebraska, that the Indian is a person, though not a citizen, and that the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution gives to any person under the juris- 
diction of the United States the protection of our laws, shonld be precisely deter- 
mined by a decision of the Supreme Court. 

4. Hesolved, That if the Indian be recognized as a person, amenable to civil 
laws, a great step has been taken towards the destruction of the infamous Indian 
rings which have plundered the tribes, and, therefore, towards the prevention of 
Indian wars, with all their expenditures of treasure and blood. 

5. Resolved^ That, to obtain such a decision, we believe it desirable to press 
the appeal of the Ponca Indians, as represented by Standing Bear, their chief, 
and to secure the decision of a case by a full bench at Washington. 

6. Resolved, That we recommend to the confidence and philanthropy of the 
public the committee already appointed in Boston and Omaha, and represented 
by the Rev. A. F. Sherrill, in the latter city, and by his Honour, the Mayor in 
Boston, to take in hand the collection of funds for the expense of this appeid. 

After these resolutions had been adopted unanimously, Mr. Cook continued : 
Joseph Warren is not the only ghost who has sympathy with this chieftain and 
with this Indian maiden. John Eliot seems to be pacing to and fro on Nonantnm 
hill yonder ; and were Warren and Eliot here in the flesh, I think they would 
give right hands to this maiden and to this chieftain, and at the same moment 
their left hands to us all, to draw us into their own advocacy of American historic 
principles, and into that work of aggressive evangelization of which Eliot's name 
is a synonym. Where is the American Church, that the whole New England 
zone does not flame with indignation at the wrongs of the Indian tribes? Boston 
flames. Omaha flames. The two ends of the zone are bright. Nay, tha Nei$r 
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England zone extends to the Pacific. Oregon flames ; for her hishops and 
preachers years ago passed resolutions almost identical with those in which you 
have just embodied your demands. In the name of the brightest zone of 
American civilization, I give Joseph Warren's right hand to this chieftain. I 
ask him to shake hands with me in his name, as I express the sympathy of this 
audience [shaking hands with Standing Bear] ; and I give my right hand to 
this yonng maiden, and to this philanthropist I give my right hand, and we unite 
with Warren and with Eliot, and with our fathers, whose memory lingers in this 
house, in prayer that this appeal to the Supreme Court may succeed. 

The Lectubb. 

A little wbile ago we were not ia the world, and a little while 
hence we shall be here no longer. This is arithmetic. This is the 
clock. Demosthenes advises that every public speech should begin 
by an incontrovertible proposition, and surely it is scientifically in- 
controvertible that we are to go hence soon. De Tocqueville says 
that you will in vain try to make any man religious who has no 
thought of dying. The arithmetical certainty that we are going 
hence is, therefore, not merely an arithmetical, but a religious truth 
as well. My purpose is to imagine myself in solitude before Almighty 
Ood, and, with no guidance but the culture of this world, to seek 
for peace. The ambition of intellectual men has been, in past ages, 
to acquire power, or wealth, or social position. The serene secret 
truth about the deepest intellectual life of our age is that it wants 
peace, and the loftiest human ambition inside the circles of culture 
I suppose to be fastened to-day on the question : How can a man 
attain harmonization with his entire environment and obtain peace 
face to face with reality) Tbe characteristic of our age is a passion 
for scientific research. We love to stand face to face, not with 
guesses, but with certainties, and this especially in the supreme 
moments of speculation, and of life and death. 

Here is a house filled with historical presences, and I could easily 
imagine myself in high company, were I alone in this temple and 
completely shut away from man, as in the closet of devotion. Let 
me imagine myself alone with the fathers who were gathered to their 
fathers, as you and I are sure to be gathered to ours. It is no guess, 
it is an arithmetical certainty that we, too, are sojourners, and that 
on earth there is no abiding. I am alone, and shall not here be 
disturbed by the sneers of any superficial culture. I know that very 
few men begin to labour for themselves until they are twenty-five 
years of age. There are very few who continue such labour after 
the seventieth year. Now, between the twenty-fifth and seventieth 
year of my life I shall have forty-five years. Suppose I throw away 
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in each year fifty-two days for Sundays, thirteen for vacation, illness. 
And other interruptions. I have three hundred days left in each of 
the forty-five years — that is, 13,600 days, before I, in all human 
probability, shall be gathered to the fathers. If I have strength to 
labour ten hours of each day, I Imve, in the whole mature part of 
my life, only 135,000 working hours. 

Onward storms mj strong-limbed race. 

Pause for me is nigh ; 
Long on earth will men have place^ 

Not mach longer I. 
Thousand snmmerR kiss the lea, 

Only one the sheaf ; 
Thousand springs may deck the tree, 

Only one the leaf ; 
One, but one, and that one brief. 

We go hence, and in our solitude we perceive another certainty — 
that we wish to go hence in peace. I stand here alone in my solilo- 
quy with the spirits about me. My purpose now is to look abroad 
upon the present attitude of culture, and to see what I must believe 
as to the conditions of my peace beyond the vail. 

As a whirling waterspout on the sea drops a portion of itself now 
and then into the great deep, and draws up another portion into the 
clouds, so philosophy in our age appears to be dividing itself between 
theists and anti-theists ; between those who yet believe in a personal 
Crod and those who drop down into materialism and pessimism and 
intellectual despair. Here, for instance, is pantheism, which a few 
years ago in Germany was like the waterspout, surrounded with 
vapour. We knew not whether there was any spout at all there ; 
nor whether there was anything firm in the cloud. The vapour has 
cleared away, and philosophy of the right Hegelian wing has lifted 
itself out of the clutches of mere airy speculations. There is a sys- 
tem of thought now in Germany called concrete theism; and there 
is another system, called pessimism, which has dropped down into 
pure materialism. The doctrine of Schopenhauer and of Hartmann 
is that this is the worst of all worlds ; or, if it is not the worst, then 
it is 80 bad that it would have been better if it had never been 
created, and that the supreme aspiration of the human race must be 
for extinction. This, literally, is the outcome of Malthusianism and 
materialism, whose principles naturally run into pessimism, and end 
at last in the name of culture and absolute despair. That is the 
. lower part of the waterspout which has fallen ; and here is the upper 
part — concrete theism. Why, of late that upper waterspout has 
hung over Concord, and sent down healing drops upon what were 
once pantheistic sands. We h%V9 rsas^n to revere Concord as i^ 
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teacher of theism, and even of Christian theism, if we may take a» 
correct the representations of the principal lecturer at the Concord 
School of Philosophy. 

What I wish to insist on is that all over the world culture is divid- 
ing itself into a higher and a lower school. Even this low water- 
spout, sucked up by the turmoil of hurricanes of speculation in our 
time — this muddy column, called free religion and liberalism — ia 
separating itself, thank God ! from libertinism. You have at Cincin- 
nati, for instance, a convention of liberal leagues calling for th& 
abolition of all American law against the transmission of infamous- 
matter through the mails. You have here in Boston an infidel paper 
running red, crooked thunderbolts through the record of that con- 
vention at Cincinnati. You have a small minority of the infidel 
leagues of the United States lashing the vast majority for their bar- 
barism, for their libertinism, as distinct from liberalism. Even with 
these mud-columns, we see that the characteristic division of our age 
is taking place between the upper and the lower range of thought : 
the lower, where there is a denial of all personality in God and of 
immortality in man ; and the higher region, where immortality is 
certainly a hope and the personality of God a firm belief. That mud- 
column, dropping down an IngersoU into the depths, and lifting up 
an Abbot, stained water though it be, to the top. I will speak of it 
with reverence, although it be stained, even while sucked into th& 
clouds. Fasten your attention on these divided spouts, as charac- 
teristic of our time. The whirlwind passes over the great deep, and 
men are taking sides either with the nether or the upper powers. 

Mr. Emerson came before us at first as the representative of th& 
Hegelian vapours. I shall not venture too much in asserting that his 
early literary career was under the influence of pantheism. 

1. "This deep power in which we exist, and whose beautitude ia 
all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect every hour, 
but the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle,, 
the subject and the object, are one." 

2. " The larger experience of man discovers the identical nature 
appearing through them all. Persons themselves acquaint us with 
the impersonal. In all conversation between two persons, tacit 
reference is made, as to a third party, to a common nature. That third 
party, or common nature, is not social ; it is impersonal, it is God." 

3. " Of the universal mind each individual is one more incarnation* 
All its properties consist in him.'' 

4. '^ I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and solar year, 
Of Caesar's hand and Plato's brain, 
Of Lord Christ's heart and Shakespeare's strain." 
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This is the pantheism of Mr. Emerson's earlier essays, nor did he- 
fail to derive from it dangerous inferences in morals. 

6. " No law can be sacred to me," says our author, " but that of 
my own nature. If I am the devil's child, I will live from the devil. 
Good and bad are names very readily transferable to this or that. 
The only right is what is after my constitution, the only wrong, what 
is against it. A man is to carry himself, in the presence of all 
opposition, as if everything were titular and ephemeral but he." 

6. ''One man thinks justice consists in paying debts, and has no- 
measure in his abhorrence of another who is very remiss in this and 
makes the creditor wait tediously. But that second man has his? 
own way of looking at things." 

7. ^' I hear some reader say : You have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, 
at an equivalence and indifferency of all actions, and would fain 
teach us that our crimes may be lively stones, out of which we shall 
construct the temple of the true God ! I am not careful to justify 
myself," 

That is the position in which the upper half of this waterspout 
stood some years ago; but to-day it is surely worth noting as a 
sign of the times, and to me, in my solitude, gazing on this hurricane, 
it is a fact worthy of study, that Mr. Emerson proclaims himself now 
to be a theist ; and, although I do not call him exactly a Christian 
theist, I do believe him to be a theist of the most unapologetic and 
audacious kind. It is hardly ten years ago, however, since the^ 
learned and eloquent author of "Half Truths and The Truth *^ 
taught at Andover that Mr. Emerson is a pantheist. 

"A writer who declares that persons are *poor empirical preten- 
sions,' ripples on the ocean of real being ; who says that subject and 
object, the seer and the thing seen, are one ; who affirms that the- 
personal brings us to the impersonal, which is God, or the sole reality 
— this writer must be set down as a pantheist, or language may mean 
just the opposite of what it plainly asserts, and Hegel himself was. 
not a Hegelian, nor Spinoza a Spinozist." 

This language was just at the time. The scene to-day has changed,, 
and the change is worth noting. Mr. Emerson's life-long neighbour, 
Mr. Alcott, before an audience at Andover, not many evenings since, 
called him, in my hearing, not only a theist, but a Christian theist ; 
and not only a Christian theist, but in the full sense of the words, a 
Christian theist. At any rate, the Concord School of Philosophy 
wishes to be considered theistic in the full Christian sense ; and that 
is a circumstance worth attention. God be thanked that I have- 
lived to see Christian theism, or what calls itself such at Concord,, 
shake hands with Orthodox theology at Andover and elsewhere 1 
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Here is Mr. Emerson's greatly changed present language : * 

1. "A new Socrates, or Zeno, or Swedenborg, or Pascal, or a new 
Hirop of geniuses like those of the Elizabethan age, may be bom in 
this age, and, with happy heart and a bias for theism, bring asceticism, 
duty, and magnanimity into yogue again." 

2. '' I confess our later generation appears ungirt, frivolous, com- 
pared with the religious of the last or Calvinistic age. There was in 
the last century a serious habitual reference to the spiritual world, 
running through diaries, letters, and conversation — ^yes, and into wills 
■and legal instruments also, compared with which our liberation looks 
a little foppish and dapper." 

3. '^ A sleep comes over the great functions of man. Enthusiasm 
goes out. In its stead a low prudence seeks to hold society staunch ; 
but its arms are too short— cordage and machinery never supply the 
peace of life." 

4. '' Luther would cut his hand off sooner than write these against 
the pope if he suspected that he was bringing on with all his might 
the pale negations of Boston Unitarianism.'' 

5. "You say, *Cut away; my tree is Ygdrasil — the tree of life.' 
He interrupts for the moment your peaceful trust in the Divine 
Providence. Let him know by your security that your conviction is 
<;lear and sufficient, and if he were Paul himself, you also are here, and 
with your Creator." 

6. " Virtue is the adopting of the universal mind by the individual 
will. Character is the habit of this obedience, and religion is the 
accompanying emotion, the emotion of reverence which the presence 
of the universal mind ever excites in the individual." 

7. " 'Tis a sort of proverbial dying speech of scholars — at least it is 
attributed to many — that which Anthony Wood reports of Nathaniel 
Carpenter, an Oxford Fellow. * It did repent him,' he said, * that 
he had formerly so much courted the maid instead of the mistress ' 
^meaning philosophy and mathematics) ' to the neglect of divinity.' 
This, in the language of our time, would be ethics." 

That does not sound like the roaring of the earlier half of the 
history of this crystalline liquid pillar with vapour around it. 

Most emphatically at this hour. Concord, which once taught pan- 
theism at the lips of Mr. Alcott, asserts theism. Channing said in 
1841 of the School of Transcendentalists in this city, that very few of 
them were consciously pantheists ; but that he had heard pantheism 
from Mr. Alcott, who, as the nation knows, now teaches theism. 
There has come upon Eastern Massachusetts such a change, that to- 
day, if I am to be serious in my solitude, if I am not to take the side 
of superficiality and coarseness, if I am to be abreast of the loftiest 

* North American Beview, May and Jane^ 1878, essay on " The Sovereignty of 
Ethics." 
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thought in the tumult of our speculative age, I must believe in two 
things — ^that I shall go hence as a personality, and that on the other 
side of the grave I shall meet God as a personality. 

Can I walk with Him in peace unless I love what He loves and 
hate what He hates 1 We desire certainty. My passion, I hope, is a. 
love of reality. And I am beginning here and now, far off and witk 
propositions that I hope are incontrovertible, a justification of my 
belief that without similarity of feeling with God, I can have no peace 
in His presence ; and also of my conviction that without some screen 
to shut off from my conscience and the sight df God my record in the 
black past, I cannot be harmonized with that record. Slowly I wish 
to lead you on from point to point of absolute certainty, till we see 
whether Tennyson was right in his " Palace of Art," in representing 
culture as leading to despair. I shall assume from this point that we 
agree with the higher and not with the lower schools of discussion ;. 
and that we take as ours this loftier range of thought which asserts 
theism and has immortality as a hope. Assuming God and immor- 
tality, what can culture do to give us peace 1 This is a piu*ely scien- 
tifio question^ and to the answer to it we shall listen in the future. 
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OUTGROWN RELIGIOUS DOUBTS AND PANICS; OR, 
REGENT TRIUMPHS OF THEISM. 

Prbludb. — Hopes and Fears in American Politics. 

Benjamin Fbanklin, the tallow-clmndler's son, who was bom on the opposite 
'Side of yonder street, satorated our Reyolntionarjr era with the doctrine that the. 
^oor iDan*s all is as dear to him as the rich man*8 all to him ; and the inference 
from this proposition was, that the poor man needed the vote as mach as the rich, 
4md perhaps more, because the vote was his chief means of securing himself from 
4i8sault, which the rich man might easily repel by other means than suffrage. Sound 
ideas as to finance, the purity of elections, and the yet pestilent doctrine of State 
rights, have recently been honoured and hallowed in elections from Maine toCali* 
f omia by a tornado of popular approval. Even reactionary critics are inclined to 
indorse Franklin*s extreme doctrine as to suffrage, although Mr. Phillips tells us thai 
Boston does not belieye in democracy, and that New England is shy to this day of 
the positions of Franklin in this respect. An aroused and independent suffrage, 
has always wrought justice in the United States ; a torpid, unexercised suffrage 
has been the paradise of political tricksters from the beginning of our national 
liistory. Our first century of political experience proves, not that our suffrage 
needs to be narrowed, except by the reading test, of which may Providence speed 
the adoption; but that the number of our elections, the extent of our political 
machinery, the power of political managers as a professional class, need to be 
restricted. The term system, the sx)oils system, are phrases that mean very nearly 
the same thing in our swiftly recurring elections, and they have brought into 
•existence a class of professional political managers and merely party men, whose 
;power is a menace to our crowded and hazardous future. 

My topic is Hopes and Fears after the late Elections, but as I have many fears 
let me emphasize strongly my hopes. 

We begin to see that the census of 1880 will be the final reply to the rebel 
heresies of the Southern States. Goldwin Smith has told us that if Canada had 
belonged to the American Union in 1860, we should have had no civil war, for 
the suffrage of the North would have decisively outweighed that of the South. 
But after the census of 1880, and the redistribution of places in Congress accord- 
ing to the new count, it is altogether probable that any Confederate statesman 
now there will be in a minority, and a Confederate statesman in a minority is a 
very different political creature from a Confederate statesman in the majority. 
Look at this map of the constitutional population of the country, and see how 
heavily the North is already weighted [referring to Walker's Statistical Atlas of 
the United States, open on the platform] . Examine this other map of the illiteracy 
of the country, and notice that the North is not heavily weighted with darkness 
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in contrast with the Gulf. Look at the shadows on the Chesapeake, on the 8»> 
vannah, on the lower part of the Mississippi, and along the Gnlf coast of Texas* 
Compare these with this zone of free schools and omnipresent newspapers, stretch- 
ing from Philadelphia and the northern border of Maine straight awaj towards 
the snnset. When yon add the constitutional population that has been accumu- 
lated since the census of 1870, to the fact of the superior illumination of the North^ 
^ou may well see that Providence is in a conspiracy to give success to intelligence. 
There is a conspiracy for the success of Northern ideas in this tJnion, and the 
parties to that conspiracy are the free schools and the multiplication table, and 
the census, and the Constitution of the United States. 

The interests of the Southern States themselves will not be adequately protected, 
I think, except under the stem prevalence of Northern principles. I am not now 
Assailing the Southern population, but simply certain Confederate politicians, who 
have learned nothing, and who will be utterly unteachable except by the census. 

Only the census will bring the South to its senses. Why, not long ago I was 
4it Topeka, in Kansas, and saw f reedmen flocking out of bondage. If American 
-citizens were living in Germany, or France, or England, and were so treated that 
by thousands they should take flight to secure their property and their lives, the 
American flag would very soon have its honour vindicated abroad by the power of 
the American Executive; but American citizens under our flag along the Gulf 
are so treated that they fly to Kansas for safety in property and life. An Ameri- 
•can citizen, under the American flag, is safer to-day in Afghanistan than he is m 
the South, if he is a freedman, and undertakes to vote an unpopular political 
ticket. 

In the facts of our present condition, there is much to justify the large nncon- 
iessed anxieties of those who are the most thoughtful as to the future of the 
nation ; but I am here to emphasize for a moment the gladness of the hour. We 
are lifting our feet from the further side of the last deep morass on the river bank 
of our dvil conflict. I sometimes think of the civil war as a stream of blood run* 
ning through morasses. The beginning of the reedy marsh we reached in the 
year 1851, when we passed the Fugitive Slave Bill. We walked painfully across 
the oozy acres of the Elansas struggle, on the left bank of the river, and in 1861 
our &et plunged into the bloody current. On Gettysburg we first felt the firm 
land under our feet on the opposite side, and at Richmond we took our feet out 
of the scarlet stream. And then came those morasses of hard times brooded over 
by their fogs of inflation, and communism, and socialism, and many of our heaviest 
walkers in politics seemed themselves to be sinking in the Serbonian bog. But, 
on the first day of the current year we felt firm land under our feet in the matter 
of resumption. And now, thank God ! we begin to feel land that is a part of the 
clean bank we shall reach in the census of 1880. I see in that date the other side 
of the morass. For thirty years we have been passing through either the river or 
the treacherous, pestilential, oozy acres. From 1851 to 1881 is a stretch of thirty 
years, over which the bloody current of the civil war cast out either its own swirling 
eddies, or else the morasses produced at the edge of the stream. We are nearly 
through. Take courage, for the land of 1880 is in sight ; and we have put down 
slavery, we have put down rebellion, we have put down inflation, we have put down 
hard times, we have put down demagogism enlisted on the side of inflation, and 
we have done all this under free popular suffrage. 

Demagogism, however, will be alive after all the demagogues who are now alive 
are dead ; Butlerism will not die with Butler, and the defenders of false systems' 
in finance will not die with the Ohio idea. It was my fortune, in Gov. Foster's. 
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ovm town in Ohio, not long since, to lecture on the question, " D<y>fl( Death End 
All ?" and on leaving the hall in the middle of the afternoon, when the streets were 
aliye with martial music and a great procession, a shrewd man turned to me, and 
said, '' We wish you would speak this evening in the public square, and take for 
your subject this question, < Does Death End All — with the Bag Baby T " We 
may well ask whether death ends all with demagogism in Massachusetts, for our 
manufacturing populations, which have been wheedled into the support of false 
theories, are growing very rapidly, and we need to be taught in the future the duty 
of benevolence towards tiiis dass, the duty of justice on the part of the dominant 
political party towards all working-men, the duty of Uirge sympathy with the work- 
ing class everywhere, if we are to contend against the cUmour of demagogues who 
defend heresies of a socialistic and a communistic older. 

But, now, if these things are the hopea^ what are the fears ? My native State 
has been ground under the wheels of what is called the ^ political machine.*' I 
am glad enough, personally, that the result has been what it is, and yet the result 
was reached at an immense cost Here is Fisher Ames (pointing to his portrait 
on the wall), who feared that the power of the politicians would ruin the republic. 
What if we bring Benjamin, the tallow chandler's son, and Fisher Ames to this plat- 
form, and confront them by the senator from New York and by another Benjamin 
from Massachusetts. Here is the contrast of the earlier portion of our political 
hbtory and of the later, — the power of the manager of the political machine over 
against the power of the statesman, the power of the demagogue over against the 
power of a true friend of the people. 

The certainty is, that in the election in New York the administration itself: 
suffered not a little humiliation. 

You remember that the present Executive at Washington came into office 
promising to carry througn schemes of Civil Service Reform. You remember his. 
famous order in which he directed that no government official should be taxed for 
campaign purposes. You remember how the present Governor-elect of New 
York was dismissed from the Custom House in disgrace. You remember how 
sternly the senator who nominated this man to be the next governor of New York 
opposed the Administration's ideas of Civil Service Reform. You remember how 
in a hundred ways that strenuous party man threw contempt upon the cause which 
ostensibly lay close to the heart of the present Administration. And yet, what 
has happened ? Why, the great Secretary of the Treasury, than whom there haa 
not been in history a statesman more worthy of honour for his financial victories,, 
has been made to take a low place at the side of the triumphant chariot of the 
party man, the senator of New York. He has been obliged to take the platform 
side by side with Mr. Dntcher, the appraiser, and go about swallowing his own 
record on Civil Service Reform. There is a letter in existence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, authorising the Appraiser Dntcher to leave his post of public 
duty and to call on the Government officials under him for contributions to main- 
tain the campaign in New York State. 

Mr. Evarts himself was regarded with secret pity in New York city as obliged 
to take a humiliating position, for he came there to defend the candidate who had 
been nominated in defiance of the wishes and pledges of the administration— that 
is, in defiance of the whole scheme of Civil Service Reform. I am not one of 
those who would counsel unnecessary revolt to young men in politics ; I do not 
know that I should have voted, had I been in New York State, with that wing of 
the Republican party who endeavoured to defeat the nomination dictated by the 
aenator from New York ; but the certainty is, that the clamour which has been 
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^ised in fiiYonr of political machinerjr and indorsed by some men high in the 
pulpit, and by many men high in the press, — the clamoar that has been raised to 
pnt down the protest of editors of the soberer and more far-seeing type, like Mr. 
Curtis, and of all who consistently defend Civil Service Reform — this clamour 
and these men, I hold, are not cheerful omens as to our future, when we anticipate 
the temptations which the spoils system, as aided by the term system, will inevit- 
ably bring iuto the politics of what is soon to be tiie richest nation on the earth. 
In our last New York election we have much to humiliate ourselves for, in the 
disgrace we have cast upon our professed opposition to a corrupt civil service, and 
in the contempt we have thrown upon our professed adherence to principles that 
would purify the field of politics from the activity of merely party men. 

There are many persons who are clamouring in the circles of scholarship — ^I 
will not say clamouring, but whispering in private so loudly that inside the circles 
of culture the noise sounds like a clamoar — ^for the abolition of the term system 
in this country. Here is Mr. Stickney, the author of the book called *' The True 
Bepublic,** who wants only the President and a legislative assembly and a judi- 
ciary elected by the people. He would have the President appoint his Cabinet, 
and every Cabinet officer appoint his subordinates : he would have every officer of 
the Government removable by his superior, but only for bad conduct ; he would 
allow each one to keep his place during good conduct ; and he would take all 
power of making appointments from Congress, but would have the President 
removable by a two-thirds vote of its members for bad conduct. 

This is very ei^treme discussion. I am not justifying Stickney's ideas, but I 
tell young men, I tell middle-aged men, who are Mends of the political machine, 
and against anjrthing like independent voting, that there is a storm brewing 
against political machinery, against party men as distinguished from statesmen, 
against any politics that consists merely of the advocacy of the interests of one 
political organization as distinguished from the interests of the people at 
large. Scholars are demanding, as I find in many centres of the country, an 
abolition of the spoils system, but the spoils system depends on the term 
system. The best thought of the country is, I think, willing that the spoils, 
system should be abolished by the abolition of the term system, in two 
fields at least, the Civil Service and the Judiciary. The Civil Service 
should not be governed by the term S3rstem now, as it was not in the 
time of our fathers; the Judiciary should not be governed by the term 
system exclusively, although in twenty-two States it now is so governed. We 
have had terrific experience of the power of frequent elections to bring into exist- 
ence a professional class of political managers and an immense use of political 
machinery against which the people are absolutely powerless. A great class of 
the best people in New York State were ridden over, rough shod, by the political, 
managers of that commonwealth in the last election. 

I know that Mr. Beecher tells us, in Plymouth Church, that young men must 
not protest against the machine unless they are very young. Well, I will bear 
the imputation of being young in this respect, for I believe that the demand that 
the spoils system in politics shall not take the people's offices to pay merely party men 
for their services to party, and to keep such men in fat places, is the protest of the 
soundest heads in the republic, the protest of the best hearts among young men, 
the protest of the sternest patriotism we have, and better than all, the protest 
of the first fifty years of our political history, and of our fathers. Here is the 
spot for protest to be lifted up, in the name of those who have gone before us in 
this very hall. The time has arrived for the stem demand that party men shall . 
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not take the place of Btatesmen, and that the people's offices shall not he given 
away to reward merely partisan services. 

' It is a topic on which we are likely to hear much, — the interference of political 
machinery with the people's rights — and I wonld not place myself on extreme 
ground withoat emphasizing what everybody knows, that there must he parties in 
free politics, and that a party government is necessary with oar institations. 
But the independent voter, the bolting voter, is to he encouraged also, as well as 
the party man. The statesman is to he encouraged ; and if he revolt, if under any 
set of temptations party men undertake to make slaves of statesmen, the time has 
become serious. Mr. Buchanan once sent an officer of his Cabinet into North 
Carolina to inflame rebellion, and told him that he hoped he would have success. 
In Clingman*s speeches you will read the detailed statement of the way in which 
Mr. Thompson was sent into North Carolina to solicit the legislature to pass a 
vote to secede from the Union. You say I am assailing Mr. Buchanan because 
he is not of my po?itical party. President Lincoln, I suppose, did not care to 
appoint as Secretary of War the first man who occupied that position under his 
administration. There was a bargain, as all men understand who know the inside 
of politics, that a certain person from Pennsylvania should be put in the place, 
which he occupied for a few months, until his corruption caused him to be dropped ; 
and Lincoln, a man honest to the last fibre, and utterly incapable of seeking his 
•own interests in opposition to those of the people, did seek the interests of his 
party, and for a few months humiliated the nation by keeping in his Cabinet a 
man whose whole career there was open to stem criticism and ended in his 
disgrace. Ton have in office now, at Washington, a man whom I believe to be 
:at heart as pure as Lincoln ; but yet I cannot say that the pledges of the present 
Executive concerning Civil Service Reform have been carried out. Party pressure 
has been brought to bear, this immense extent of patronage belonging to party 
has exerted its sorcery upon the present Executive, and we have seen two members 
•of the Cabinet go down to the metropolitan city on our Atlantic seaboard and 
intercede with the people for the election of a determined enemy of the Civil 
Service Reform. There were many reasons for thus interceding with the people ; 
but the administration, elected on the bold proclamation of its purpose to carry 
forward Civil Service Reform, has been brought under such pressure that this 
humiliation easily occurs. We are so used to seeing the President manipulated 
by party men, that we do not reflect sufficiently on the dangers that may arrive 
in Uie future, when our parties become more concentrated in great cities than 
tiiey now are, and less open to reform through the protest of the independent 
voter and of the pulpit and of the higher press. 

In view of the humiliations of the last elections, let us wear our triumphs 
meekly. We are out of the morass, but on those highlands which begin with the 
census of 1880: who knows what perils may gather ? The extent of our political 
machinery, the size of the spoils open to party greed and fraud, these are to be 
Our great danger in the future. The British constitution is a growth. Some 
men in Congress hope to repeal all the amendments we have added to 
our Constitution since the war. Our Constitution is a growth; and although 
Gladstone calls it, just as it stood when our fathers gave it to us, the 
noblest work man ever produced in politics at one stroke, it is better now than it 
was ; and who knows but that on this high bank which we soon should reach, 
Tre may have opportunity to enter a new period of constitutional growth, and at 
last to bring ourselves out of the perils of these swiftly recurring elections, and 
of this immense party machinery, and of the f«aud and greed that underlie 
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onr political management. I think the time has come for a hold, frank 
attack on the spoils system in onr politics, eren if we have to say a word 
against the term system which makes these elections so freqaent The time 
has come when bold speculation about other amendments to the Constitution 
is in order, and when we may well call on the fathers to bring us back to 
their own ideals, and inspire us with enthusiasm for growth in our fundamental 
law until it shall fit us as the British Constitution fits England, changed here 
and there as exigencies require, but growing with the necessities of American 
society to be as graceful as the Roman toga was about the form of Cicero or 
of Caesar, flowing about us and not pinching us. It has done the latter in 
^ew York. It has done the latter in the political intimidations, frauds, and 
murders in many tracts of the Southern States. It will do this again and 
4igain, until we insist on the growth of the Constitution. We are choked by 
political machinery. The political costnmes which should be a free wardrobe, 
are so cut by professional fashion-mongers in politics as to keep us from breathing 
deeply. You think I am taking too deep a breath now in justifying the young 
-men of New York city who opposed a party management of the campaign. You 
think I am speaking too loudly, and that I ought to tie the constricting necklace 
•of party management about my throat. Not I to-day. And never yon and never 
I, in this house. 

Thb Lectfrb. 

In spite of a conspiracy of silence on the part of the organs of 
•extreme views as to evolution, it is known to many, and should be 
Inown to all, that materialism has lately received in England what 
ought to be a fatal blow at the hands of the British Association. 
Tears ago in this lectureship, when my effort was to introduce new 
subjects into natural theology, protoplasm was forced to the front. 
All current discussion keeps it there. Acting as an observer of the 
signs of the times, I must emphasize President Allman's assertion 
that protoplasm cannot account for thought. He thinks it may be 
the physical basis of life, but is quite sure that it cannot be the 
jpsychical basis of consciousness. Bead his elaborate address on 
*^ Protoplasm and Life,''* and you will find that the British Associa- 
tion has shaken itself clear of all complicity with the materialistic 
positions in theology to which Huxley and Tyndall have endeavoured 
to commit it by their own addresses. 

There has been a determined effort in this country to commit the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to positions 
• essentially materialistic. Attempts here in that direction will have 
the fate of the attempts of the same sort in England and in Germany. 
The world of scholarship is a unit, and to-day the doctrine, the 
accredited scientific inculcation, of the most advanced minds, is that, 
while what is called germinal matter may be the physical basis of life, 

♦ See "Popular Science Monthly " for October, 1819. 
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it is not at all and, so fisur as science can perceive, cannot ever b» 
placed by philosophy in the position of the psychical basis of thought^ 
choice, and emotion. Here we have this large admission, and on 
account of this advanced position of our great authorities I am taking 
for granted what I have so long been proving in this lectureship, that 
the soul which thinks and chooses and feels is not matter ; that, as 
life existed before organization, it may exist after ; that it is no more 
wonderful that the organic principle which has made this body 
should make another, than that it already has made our present ward* 
robe of flesh ; and, indeed, that it is less wonderful that we should 
live again than that we should live at all. So thoroughly have these 
positions permeated the sober, earnest thought of New England, that 
last summer, in the Concord School of Philosophy, no opportunity to- 
peep or mutter was given to a materialist. A very narrow platform, 
you say. Well, Concord built it. Very sectarian philosophy, you 
think. Well, Concord has had a reputation for liberalism, and she is. 
not sufficiently liberal to-day to admit to the list of her teachers any 
man who is materialistic enough to deny the immortality of the soul 
or the personality of God. 

In October, 1875, from the platform of the Boston Monday Lecture- 
ship, while the accents of Professor Huxley's authoritative voice in 
his lectures at New York, on '' Evolution,'' were yet intimidating the 
ears of Americans, it was my fortune to expose as a blunder his theory 
that the bottoms of the deep seas are covered by a sheet of living 
slime, from which has been derived all the life on the planet.* 
Hackel has attempted to defend Bathybius, the name Huxley gave ta 
this sheet of gelatinous matter ; but he has not made a convert of 
Professor Huxley. The latter seconded a vote of thanks to Professor 
AUman at the close of his address before the British Association, and 
in the following remarkable language defined his present position as 
to this abandoned final defence of Hackel's materialistic views of the 
origin of life. " The president, in the early part of his address," said 
Professor Huxley, ^'alluded to a certain thing —I hardly know whether I 
ought to call it thing or not— ^f which he ge ve you the name Bathybius, 
and he stated, with perfect justice, that I had brought that thing into 
notice ; at any rate, indeed, I christened it, and I am, in a certain 
sense, its earliest friend. For some time after that interesting 
Bathybius was launched into the world a number of admirable persons 
took the little thing by the hand and made very much of it. And so 
things went on, and I thought my young friend Bathybius would 
turn out a credit to me. But, I am sorry to say, as time has gone 

* ^'Boaton Monday Lectures," Vol. I^ pp. 1-& 
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on, he has not altogether verified the promise of his youth. In the 
firist place, as the president told you, he could not be found when he 
was wanted; and, in the second place, when he was found, all sorts 
of things were said about him. Indeed, I regret to be obliged to tell 
jou that some persons of severe minds went so far as to say that he 
was nothing but a gelatinous precipitate of slime, which had carried 
<iown organic matter. If that is so, I am very sorry for it, for, who- 
•ever else may have joined in this error, I am undoubtedly primarily 
responsible for it. I rest in the most entire and complete confidence 
that, if this should happen to be a blunder of mine, some day or 
other it will be carefully exposed by somebody ! "* 

Taking the Concord platform and that of Yirchow and of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science as representative 
of culture, and as standing in such a position that they who cannot 
oome upon it deserve no serious answer, pardon me if now, in my 
^soliloquy, I endeavour to reinstate in your confidence the argument 
from design, pulverized as some of you think it is, outgrown as many 
of you have been accustomed so haughtily to call it. I must approach 
this difficult topic with illustrations that will carry every one with 
me, and I hope not to use technical terms ; but it is absolutely essential 
that I should sink one distinction in your minds so deeply that it 
cannot be uprooted — namely, that between the existence of forces and 
the direction of forces, between the activity of forces and the correla- 
tion of forces, so that they conspire to produce a given result. 

The Scotch philosopher, Beattie, once went into his garden and 
drew in the soft earth the letters C. W. B. He sowed these furrows 
with garden cresses, smoothed the earth, and went away. These 
were the initials of his little boy, who had never been taught any- 
thing concerning God, although he had learned to read. "Ten days 
later," says Beattie, " the child came running to me in amazement, 
and said: 'My name has grown in the garden.' Well, what if it 
hasl" said the philosopher. ''That is nothing," and turned away. 
But the child took his father by the hand, led him to the garden- 
plat, and said : '' What made those letters 1" "I see very well," the 
father replied, " that the initials of your name have grown up here in 
the garden. That is an accident," and he turned away again. The 
child followed him, took him by the hand, brought him back to the 
spot, and said, very earnestly : " Some one must have planted the 
seeds to make the letters." "Do you really believe those letters 
oannot have been produced by chance 1 " said the father. " I believe 
somebody planted them," said the son, who probably did not know 

* ^Popular Science MonUilj;' October. 1879, p. 862. 
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what chance meant. " Very well," isaid the father, " look at your 
hands and your feet ; consider your eyes and all your members. Are^ 
they not skilfully arranged ) How did your lutnd get its shape ? *' 
The boy replied : '^ Somebody must have made my hands for me.** 
*' Who is that some one 1 '' said the father. '' I do not know/' said 
the child. *^ Do you feel certain that somebody planted those seeds,, 
and sure that some one made your hands % " '' Yes,'' said the boy^ 
with great earnestness. And then the father communicated to the 
child the name of the great Being by whom all things are made, and 
the boy never forgot the lesson nor the circumstances which led to it. 
Now I bring the materialist, or any one who doubts the validity of 
the argument from design to prove the existence of a God possessing 
intelligence, to this garden-plat. I say : " Will you explain for me 
the letters C. W. B. % " The materialist replies : " I will do so, and 
can do so very easily, for the letters are explained by the powers ia 
the seeds." " Let us hear your explanation in detail," I reply. " Very 
well," the materialist goes on to say, ^' there is a garden cress making 
the head of the letter C. Is not that garden cress accounted for by 
the seed from which it grows ? " " Yes," I reply. " Here is a cress, 
making the neck of the C. Is not that accounted for by the seed from 
which it sprang % " '' Yes," I say. And so he goes on through the- 
fifty garden cresses that make up the letter. He accounts for each 
one of the cresses and then infers that he has accounted for the letter. 
I stop him, and say that to account for each one of those garden, 
cresses is not at all to account for the arrangement of the cresses into- 
the shape of the C. Why did they not arrange themselves as a W or 
a B, or in any other form, or in no form at all % You account for each 
one of the garden cresses, and think you have accounted for the letter. 
No, you have not \ for there is a great distinction between the powers 
Qf these seeds to produce garden cresses and that power which collo- 
cated the seeds into the shape of the letter. Here is the distinction 
between the existence of the forces of matter and the direction of those- 
forces. 

Theists are ready to grant that wondarful powers have been givea 
to atoms of matter, and that the molecular constitution of these sub* 
stances which we touch and call inert is marvellous beyond all com- 
ment ; but the question is whether any such powers have been given 
to atoms as to account for the direction of the forces that inhere in 
the atoms, and such a direction that, although these forces are active 
at ten thousand times ten billion discrete points, they all work to- 
gether to a common end. The garden cresses account for each part 
of the letter, but do not account for the shape of the letter. Whoever 
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^ill look sharply at this illnstration will see that the partSy if yoa. 
take them without this idea of collocation, are not the whole, even if s 
they are added together. He who takes up these garden cresses and 
holds them in his hand has not the whole letter in his hand. 
Goethe said that he who holds in his palm the parts of a watch has 
not the whole watch, because he has not the form in which 
the parts must be put together in order to produce a mechanism 
to keep time. 

President Allman, indeed, uses language that is philosophically 
careless. He says that '' irritabOity has its seat in protoplasm, and, 
is the prime mover of every phenomenon of life."* Objection may 
justly be taken to the word ^' prime" in this proposition. Mere 
irritability will never develop protoplasm into a rose, nor provide for^ 
man the finest of the wheat. In the problem of the origin of life 
there Is a silent factor which Prof Allman does not expressly recog- 
nize. The central question is : — ^What accounts for the variety of 
form in organisms 1 Not irritability alone, without the co-ordinating 
power called life. The claims of morphology cannot be satisfied 
without this immaterial principle, which Aristotle called the cause 
of form in organisms. 

Kepler, the astronomer, was one day called by his wife from his 
study of the natural forces, to dinner, and a salad was laid on the 
table. '^ Dost thou think," said he to his spouse, '' that, if leaves of 
lettuce and drops of oil and vinegar and fragments of hard-boUed 
eggs had been in circulation from eternity in chaos, that chance 
could have assembled them to-day to form a salad ? " '' Not as good 
a one as this,'' said his wife, '* nor as well seasoned." f 

Abb6 Galliani, in Paris, once met a company of atheists in a Baron, 
d'Holbach's parlour. " Now suppose, gentlemen," said he, " that the 
one among you who is most fully convinced that the world is the 
effect of chance " — I am reading you historic language — " is playing 
with three dice. I do not say in a gambling-house, but in the 
best house in Paris. His antagonist throws sixes, once, twice, three^ 
four times — in a word, constantly. My friend Diderot will say, 
without a moment's doubt, that the dice are loaded. I am in a bad 
house. Because of ten or a dozen throws of the dice, you believe 
firmly that this is in consequence of trickery and combination, and 
well-planned combination ; but, seeing in this universe so prodigious 
a number of combinations, a thousand times more complicated and 
complicated more usefully, you do not suspect that the dice of Nature 

. • "Popular Science Monthly," October, 1879, p. 745. t Berlrand, « Des 

PondatetuTB de TAstronomie modeme." 
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are loaded also, and that there is above them a great rogue, who 
takes pleasure in catching you atheists in your superficiality."^ 

These familiar concrete examples emphasize the distinction made 
prominent by Chalmers, and after him by Mill, between the laws of 
matter and the collocations of matter. '' We can imagine all the 
present and existing laws of matter to be in full operation/' said 
Chalmers,t '' and yet, just for want of a right local disposition of 
parts, the universe might be that wild, undigested medley of things 
in which no trace or character of a designing architect was at 
discernible." Mr. Mill says % that '' collocations, as well as h 
necessary to the operation of Nature," and he does not overL 
profound truth that ** the laws of Nature do not account for th 
origin." 

A slovenly observation of facts, and a lack of rigour in appl 
the explanation of facts the principle that every chauge mu 
an adequate cause, are the most ordinary sources of scepticist 
the existence of design in Nature. A specialist may be ly 
and yet wall-eyed. 

I take in my hand a book, and you say that the book is i 
the laws of grammar. I say it is made according to the 
grammar. You say the book of the universe is made by th€ 
Nature. Carpenter replies that you must never affirm \ 
universe is governed hy law ; but that what you ought t( 
that it is governed according to law. This book is not made 
it is made according to the laws of printing and grammar, 
have this type, and nothing but a chaotic mass of ink-spoi 
the page. The collocation of them is the thing to be accoun 
The cutting of the face of the type is, indeed, wonderful, ai 
must be accounted for when we look sharply into the last : 
of things. Those atoms of which so much is said have the 
ance, as Max Miiller affirms, of manufactured articles. The ( 
is, if they have all these marvellous powers which some mal 
attribute to them, where they obtained them. 

When I was crossing the Rocky Mountains, it was my for 
find some moss agates, and the beautiful ferns inside, or tl 
tures resembling ferns, were enswathed by the crystallin 
Teach me haughtily the atomic theory, if you please ; tell : ^w buat 
the ultimate particles of matter have power, I care not how marvel- 
lous: I reply that, according to physical science, these different 
particles never have touched each other. They are enswathed by a 

* Janet, " Final Canfles," Book II., chap. 1. f " Natural Theology,'* IL 11. 
X " Logic," IIL 12-16. 
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force that accounts for their harmoniously co-ordinated motions^ 
and which in all organisms must have acted to produce the adapta- 
tion of part to part. As the crystalline stone enswathes the 
mysterious growths in the moss agate, so a co-ordinating power 
•enswathes all atoms and all worlds, and the universe is but a moss 
agate in the crystalline stone of God*s omnipresent intelligence. 

You say Concord theism runs into anthropomorphism — ^that is, 
that I teach that God is like man. Well, anthropomorphism is 
better than what I call hylomorphism — that is, the doctrine that 
Ood is like matter ; and pantheism, when it makes all force only an 
outcome of certain powers inhering in the original atoms, is reducing 
our idea of what is highest in the universe to the level of matter and 
its forces, and is properly enough called, not anthropomorphic, in- 
deed, but hylomorphic, which is a great deal more vile. 

Is there in the universe intention not my own ) Every one 
answers ; " Yes ; in other human beings." But precisely the same 
argument which proves to me that a human being other than myself 
has had an intention in any given work, proves that a Supreme 
Intelligence has had an intention in what is called Nature. It is 
inconsistent with sound doctrine for me to deny that other human 
beings have intentions. It is, for the same reason, inconsistent 
with sound doctrine for me to deny that the Supreme Intelligence 
has intentions, or that Nature has final as well as efficient cause. 

1. Let cause mean all that is necessary to explain an efifect. 

2. In a statue of Hercules we shall have, therefore, according to 
Aristotle's distinctions between causes, first, a material cause in the 
marble ; an efficient cause in the chisel of the sculptor; a formal cause 
in the shape of the statue ; and a final cause in its destination to be 
fiet up to adorn a temple. 

Here are the famous distinctions between material, efficient, 
formal, and final causes ; and it is necessary that these definitions 
should be put before the public at large^ if we are to come before it 
with anything like full statements of the freshest investigation of 
the proofs that God is a person. You must distinguish between the 
marble of the statue, the chisel that makes the statue, the shape of 
the statue, and the destination of the statue. All these circum- 
stances are causes ; but they are not causes in the same sense. 

3. All these causes may co-exist. Neither in man's work nor in 
Nature does the operation of efficient causes shut out that of final 
causes. 

4. The fullest proof that the course of Nature is governed by 
efficient causes would be no disproof that it is also governed by final 
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causes. To prove that a statue is made by a chisel is no disproof 
that it was made in order to represent Hercules and to be set up in 
a temple. 

5. It is the absurd claim of many physicists who have not studied 
philosophy that efficient and final causes exclude each other ; but 
the better educated of physicists make no such claim. 

Huxley says : " The teleological and mechanical views of Nature 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. The teleologists can always 
defy the evolutionist to disprove that the primordial molecular 
arrangement was not intended to evolve the phenomena of the- 
imiverse." 

It is very important to insist upon the fact that material, efficient,, 
formal, and final causes may co-exist. To prove that a fact of Nature 
is governed by an efficient cause is no disproof that it is alsa 
governed by a final cause. Nevertheless, we have hundreds of well- 
educated men, who think that if they have proof that the universe 
has been thrown into its present form by the action of the forces we 
call gravitation, chemical affinity, and the like, there is no proof 
that there is any design in the universe. If there is an efficient 
cause for any given efiect, then they think there is no necessity for 
a final cause. That is like asserting that, because this statue of 
Hercules has been chiselled by a piece of steel, the efficient cause 
of the statue cannot have co-existed with an intention ou the 
part of the maker to set up the work to adorn a temple. The 
great point to be insisted on in answering anti-theistic theories is 
that the material, the efficient, the formal, and the final causes of 
the universe may co-exist and do not come into collision at all. 

6. Without here raising the question whether the theory of 
evolution is true or false, it is evident that it concerns only a ques-, 
tion of process, or answera the question How, and not the question Why. 

7. But the question How does not exclude the question TF%, and 
80 the theory of evolution does not render final causes either 
impossible or useless. 

8. Combinations of repeated and multiplex phenomena — such that 
they converge to one effect — exist in countless numbers in Nature. 

9. Convergence of phenomena in repeated and multiplex cases is 
itself a phenomenon and requires a cause. 

10. When a certain coincidence of phenomena is remarked con- 
stantly, it is not enough to explain each phenomenon by referring it 
to its antecedent. It is necessary to give a precise reason for the 
coincidence itself.^ 

'^ [See Jaaet, *' final Canses,'' Book I., chapter 1, and Book IL chapter 1. 
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This is the proposition on which Janet founds his recent book on 
"Final Causes," a volume that I reoommend to the attentive study 
of every one who thinks the argument of design is abandoned by 
scholars. It has been re-stated within ten years in such a form that 
I suppose materialism does not hope to undermine the new* shape 
that it has. John Stuart Mill affirmed over and over that whoever 
would prove the personality of God should adhere to the argument 
from design. I am not ashamed to place Janet's work on ^' Final 
Causes " — a book I have read through of late in the railway trains — 
side by side with any production of the anti-theistic school ; and 
when the volumes are weighed in the balances of a nice logic, I 
believe the result will be that atheism wiU go up as far the lighter in 
the logical scale. 

11. Certain combinations — as, for example, of the parts of the eye — 
are intelligible only on the supposition that millions of forces have- 
combined so as to produce sight. 

12. There is here a strange accord of the past with the future. 

13. It is a fact of observation that this accord of the past with the 
future exists in Nature in cases innumerable. 

14. It is to be false to the principle of causality to leave unexplained 
this accord of the past with the future. 

15. As a cause must include all that is necessary to explain an 
effect, the convergence of causes must itself be explained in harmony 
with the principle that involution and evolution, under natural law,, 
are an eternal equation. 

16. But the strauge accord of the past with the future in the 
growth of the eye will be fortuitous, or without adequate cause, if it 
is not granted that the combination of parts has taken place under 
control of a tendency that from the first has in view the sight, which 
springs up only at the last. The combination of millions of forces 
80 as to produce sight is intelligible only on the principle that they 
have been combined in order to produce sight. " When the question 
is about an organic evolution which is in the future," says Claude 
Bernard, " we no longer comprehend the property of matter at long 
range. The egg is to become something; but how conceive that 
matter should have, as a property, to include operations of mechanisuk 
which do not yet exist 1" John Stuart Mill, in a well-known passage 
of his essay on "Theism," admits that the argument just stated concern- 
ing the eye is in strict accordance with the principles of inductive logic. 

17. This reasoning does not start from the hypothesis that sight 
is an end, nor that the eye is an adaptation of means to an end ; for 
either of these pre-suppositions would involve a vicious circle. 
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18. The reasoning starts from effects, and from the observation 
that they are possible only because a certain strange accord exists 
between the past and the future, and this in the action of millions of 
forces. 

19. The observation of facts, therefore, gives us as a criterion of 
final cause the agreement of the present and past with the future, 
4ind the determination of the former by the foresight of the latter. 

20. The demonstrated accord of the past and the future in the 
growth of the eye, and the innumerable similar examples, transforms 
the effects into ends, the causes into means, and the combination of 
the two into an adjustment of means to ends, or design, 

21. Omnipresent design can proceed only from an omnipresent^ 
personal intelligence. 
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Thb Prelude. — Romanists and the Common Schools. 

Is it safe to allow the Pope to govern primary schools in a &ee nation ? Ask. 
Spain. Ask Mexico. Ask the limping republics of South America. Ask 
Lower Canada, where I have myself been threatened with personal violence on 
the public highway for courteously asserting that I did not believe a priest could 
raise the dead. Ask the provinces of Southern Italy. Ask Ireland and her 
hedge schools. Ask Gladstone, as he bends oter the work of writing the learned 
pages of his pamphlet on Vaticanism, and summons all history to testify that the 
education, to say nothing of the liberty of a people, is not safe under exclusively 
Bomish auspices. Ask Prince Bismarck. At his fireside, in his palace at Yarzin,. 
he has a costly tapestry representing King Henry IV., in smock and barefoot, 
kneeling three days in the snow at the door of the palace of Pope Hildcbrand,. 
imploring absolution in vain, until his humiliation had been so protracted as to 
become what the Roman pontiff thought to be the proper symbol of the lowness 
of the civil power when set up over against the ecclesiastical. Ask Sicily and 
Sardinia whether it is safe to allow Jesuit control of popular education to run 
through many generations ? Ask Pope Clement XIV., who in 1773 did hia 
utmost to abolish the Jesuit order. Ask the long line of statesmen and rulci*s 
who expelled the Jesuits in 1507 from Venice, in 1708 from Holland, in 17G4 
from France, in 1767 from Spain, in 1820 from Eussia, in 1829 from England, 
in 1872 from Germany, in 1873 from Italy. Ask the States of the Church 
under the shadow of St. Peter's, where at the time when Victor Emmanuel took 
possession of Borne only five per cent, of th^ population could read and write. 
What is the reply ? 

1. It is a stern historical truth that the Boinish priests, when they have had 
itheir own way, never yet gave, in their parochial primary schoolsi, instruc- 
tion enough to fit a population for the duties and responsibilities of a free 
government. 

Bomish parochial schools, as tested by five centnries of their history, make no 
adequate provision for that public intelligence which is necessary to the permancnce- 
of republican institutions. Here is the fundamental indictment which history 
brings against exclusively Bomish parochial schools for any people,whether under 
republican, monarchical or mixed institutions. The result has been to plunge the 
masses of the population into prolonged childhood, when the liomish ecclesiastical 
power has been set up over the civil, I might cite here documents to show what 
the theory of the Bomish hierarchy is as to education. I might quote the Syllabua 
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-of the Pope, of which all the clamour of ecclesiastics in every part of the world 
is only an echo. But I prefer higher evidence than official documents. I open 
the pages of the continents. I point to the spot where Romanism has had undis- 
turbed power for centuries, and in the darkness which gathers upon them I find 
the proper warning for any republic which, like ours, has in it 6,000,000 or 
8,000,000 of Eomanists, over whom a foreign hierarchy asserts power. ** What 
have you done ? ** I say to this hierarchy. I am not assailing the laity of the 
Romish Church ; for I have great sympathy with their efforts to escape from the 
clutches of that historic power which has eclipsed the sun itself in the human soul, 
and the sun of modern civilization in so many fair portions of the globe. But I 
say to this hierarchy that they must stand before the bar of public opinion, and be 
judged by the outcome of their prolonged endeavours in Canada, ia Mexico, in 
Ireland, in the States of the Church. A most careful statistician told me at 
Rome that when Victor Emmanuel took possession of the Seven Hills, the dark- 
ness of the population of the States of the Church in the matter of illiteracy was 
^eater than the darkness of the population of Spain. 

2. What Romanism has done abroad it wishes to do in the United States. 
Incredible as it may appear, the assertions of Roman ecclesiastics to the effect 

ihat all authority in matters of education should be derived from the Pope, are 
not loose and idle phrases. They mean something in Spain ; they mean some- 
thing in Mexico. It is very bard for us to believe that they are anything more 
•than the toothless bark of a dragon not invited as yet to onr shores, and pushed 
away from the continent by the sharp weapons of all onr patriotic and religions and 
educational associations. But this power is a unit in all the zones. It has bat 
one head and one heart, and when the Papal Syllabus speaks every Roman 
ecclesiastic on the plabet is bound to echo the doctrine of the Vatican. 

3. What is the educational theory of the Romish Church on both sides of the 
«ea? 

(1.) T'hat the Romish Church must take care of the children of Romish priests 
— parents I mean. (A silent pause followed this slip, and then an outburst of 
:applause, twice repeated.) Bachelors are, indeed, dangerous men in the world. If 
celibate priests who clamour concerning the education of children were at the 
lieads of families themselves, there would naturally be more sympathy on the 
part of the hierarchy, when it is honest, with the claim of parents that they be 
allowed the right of private judgment as to perhaps the most important thing 
i;hat can concern the future of their children. Edmund Burke once said of an 
opponent in Parliament, '' He has no child ; ^ and so I, taking the hint from 
your acnteness, am glad to emphasize the searching inculcation of history that 
the rights of children are safe only in the hands of those who have families. 

(2.) It is the European and also the American Romish theory that parochial 
schools should be established for every parish, and that when they are established 
parents have no right to send their children to other schools. 

(3.) That, no matter how inferior the Romish parochial schools may be to 
their rivals, Roman parents have no right of private judgment as to which they 
•shall patronize. 

(4t) That Romish parents who refuse to send their children to Romish schools, 
■and send them to the public schools, may be denied the sacraments^such as the 
rite of baptism, of marriage, and of burial according to the Romish forms. 

Pardon me if I pause here to emphasize the terrific power of the confessional 
in the Romish Chusch over women, and over men of little education, brought np 
^om their youth to believe that the Romish is the only infallible church, and 
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'that out of it there is no salvation for the soul. There is a custom among the 
robbers of Italy requiring that when a new confederate is brought into a gang 
^f thieves he shall load a pistol, hold it before a crucifix, and fire it at the figure 
of our Lord. It is supposed that whoever has the audacity to do that will not 
hesitate to take the life of child, spouse, or parent. Now, when education and a 
deep religious temperament, and much intercourse Tnth ecclesia«(tics and none at 
till with their critics, fill a woman's soul with that beautiful flame of Catholic 
devotion which we revere so much in many Catholic works* — ^when a woman 
with a heart like that of the author of that famous volume is asked to send her 
<child to the parochial school, or else incur the anathemas of the priest whom she 
regards as the representative of a power at Home really standing in God's place 
<m. earth, we find the woman's soul tested as that of the Italian thief is tested bv 
the requisition to fire at the crucifix. Bather than do that, woman's heart will 
often flame np here in the United States and defend even a narrow Vatican 
hierarchy ; and I shall not think less of the Romish laity if vast masses of them, 
with their past education, stand by the extreme doctrines of their priests. Those 
"who have just been imported to our shores are under the control of the hierarchy. 
You are asking that all women shall have a vote on matters of education ; and, 
for one, I endorse your earnestness in that particular, and am glad that Massachu- 
'fletts has given to all women the right to vote on questions concerning education. 
Bnt here are the multitudes of Sisters in the Romish Church. They are nnder 
the control of the hierarchy, and the qnestion is whether we can safely widen 
female suffrage as long as the broadening of it in Roman Catholic female circles 
means little more than the enlargement of the power of the foreign priesthood. 
I think I am not altogether wild in standing on Edmund Burke's doctrine that 
wisdom can be attained only by experience in these large, novel matters, and 
that we cannot very accurately theorize in advance concerning the results of so 
radical a change as female suffrage. I am ready to try the experiment of 
•woman's suffrage as to education and temperance. God speed all enterprises that 
•seek for freedom to any woman to express herself as to the education of her 
children and the protection of her home ; but I expect some difficulties that we 
do not now foresee, and one of them may burst out of the confessional. One of 
them may come np from the very depths of woman's soul, and show ns how, 
under what she thinks a divine sanction, she can vote unflinchingly for the divine 
rights of the hierarchy. 

(5.) It is a part of the doctrine of Rome, on both sides of the sea, that social 
ostracism may be inflicted on those who do not patronize the parochial schools 
and do patronize the public ones. 

(6.) That the customers of such offenders may be advised, under penalty of 
•church censure, not to patronize them in business. 

* (7.) That it is unjust for Romanists to be taxed for the support of public 
schools when they send no children to them. 

(8.) That Romanists should have their ipro rata part of the public school fund. 

(9.) That the toleration of schools not nnder the control of the Romish Church 
is a sin on the part of civil government. 

(10.) That it is a deadly error to deny that the Catholic religion should be the 
only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all other modes of worship. 

That deadly error is recited here in the Syllabus of the Pope, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand. Abundance of evidence on that point can be had by any one 

* <( The Imitation of Christ " is a Catholic book read by all Protestants. 
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irho will look at the excellent volame called, ** The Papacy and the Ciyil Pow«r^' 
bj Secretary Thompson, a member of the Cabinet at Washington. 

(11.) That it is also a deadly error to hold that, in case of conflicting laws, 
between the two powers, the civil law .onght to prevaiL 

That is exactly the Umgnage of the Syllabos which condemned modem exxoxa 
only a few years ago ; and its results, of course. 

(12.) That the final authority as to the methods of education belongs, not to> 
the people of any town, state, or nation, nor to their elected representatives in 
Parliament or Ck>ngress, but fundamentally and exclusively to the Pope of Borne.. 

There is the head of this glittering reptile. Some of ns, who do not follow up- 
the chain of the characteristic Romish propositions until they really embrace the 
whole thought of the hierarchy, are amused at the rattle which forms the harmle6» 
portion of the viper. But when we trace up link after link, through the records 
of history, and the outcome of successive Romish institutions in country after 
country, we arrive at last at these final propositions, which constitute the very 
head of the rattle-snake— the doctrine that the Romish Church, where she has 
power, on either side of the sea, must not tolerate other forms of worship or 
education than her own. I hold before me the famous Syllabus of Pope Pina 
IX., and I read to you out of it a list of errors of civil society. 

It is an error to hold that *' in the case of conflicting laws between the twa 
powers the civil law ought to prevail." * 

It is an error to hold that <* the system of instructing youth, which consists ia 
separating them from the Catholic faith and the power of the Church, and in 
teaching exclusively or, at least, primarily the knowledge of natural things and 
the earthly ends of social life alone, may be approved by Catholics.*' f 

It is an error to hold that '' in the present day it is no longer expedient that 
the Catholic religion shall be held as the only religion in the State, to the 
exclusion of all other modes of worship." 

It is an error to hold that <4t has been wisely provided by laws in some 
countries called Catholic that persons not Catholics who come to them should be 
allowed to enjoy the exercises of their own worship." 

There is the head of the viper, and here in this historic edifice these extremest 
propositions of the Papal Syllabus (dropping the copy of the document npon the 
platform and placing a foot upon it) deserve no place except under the heel of 
American legislation. 

What will be the mischiefs of allowing the practical adoption of the principles 
of the Papal Syllabus by the six or eight millions of the Romish population in 
the United States ? 

1. In teaching the necessity of the subjection of the civil to the ecclesiastical 
power, the Romish inculcations undermine the fundamental principles of repuln 
lican institutions— that is, pf local self-rule by the vote of the people, after 
intelligent discussion. 

2. They interfere with civil law when social and business ostracism results 
from them. 

In 1875, in the city of Holyoke, in the Connecticut Valley, a number of 
Romanists from the parish of Father Dufresne went to hear Father Chiniquy, a 
converted Romanist, give his reasons for his change of views. These parishioners 

* Syllabus of 1864, Proposition 42. \ Proposition 48. | Proposition 

78. See Pastoral Letter of Archbishop Spalding in Thompson on *' The Papacy 
and the Civil Power," pp. 781.735. 
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of Father Dafresne were publicly and repeatedly called upon to confess, and one ^ 
of them, named Joseph Parker, did not confess, and the priest advised his 
parishioners not to patronize his livery stable. Wherever the news has been 
heard, every patriotic heart in America has rejoiced that, after a fall investiga- 
tion of the case, Judge Bacon gave to the livery stable keeper, whose business 
was injured by the interference of this priest, damages to the amount of between 
3,000 dollars and 4,000 dollars. Judge Bacon has declared that there is no 
church in the United States which can interfere with the business even of its 
excommunicated members, and through the non-patronage of its own members, 
without coming into collision with American civil law. 

Our bill of rights in Massachusetts, thank God 1 is above the eanon law of the 
Vatican I The Connecticut does not run into the Tiber, although one would 
think that the Mystic and the Charles do, if we may take as authority the state- 
ments of a bellicose priest across the bridges yonder. Everybody knows that Cam- 
bridgeport does not represent Boston. I fhall make myself exceedingly unpopular ; 
bnt, having often walked from Boston to Cambridge, I have ascertained that, 
although Cambridge itself is only three miles from Boston, and although Cam- 
bridgeport lies between Cambridge and Boston, the latter place is at least a 
thousand miles from Boston. 

A Roman priest there, under the shadow of Bunker Hill, with his face turned 
toward the seven hills of Rome, gets inspiration in 1879 to face all American 
Protestant sentiment, and to glory in the opposition that the more intelligent of 
his parishioners have brought to bear on his scheme of forcing Romish parents 
to patronize his parochial school, now containing some 1,200 pupils. We have 
Jill read, of late — ^thanks to the skill of certain swift fingers now at work on the 
reporters' table below me — ^the audacious speech of this ecclesiastic, and his 
claim, not yet contradicted, that he is supported by his ecclesiastical superiors. 
This part of his attack on the American common school system is the one im* 
portant portion of what he said to the public I find no evidence whatever that 
his course is disapproved by the official organ of Romanism in this city ; for not 
only are the facts carefully kept away from the public by this sheet, bnt a whole 
column is taken up by a document I have previously cited here, and in which the 
Bomish propositions concerning the management of oar educational institu* 
tions are defended with a mixture of earnestness and adroitness. At bottom 
that document bases itself on the Papal Syllabus, and'deserves no other place 
than that which you gave to the Syllabus itself. I am willing to admit many of 
its propositions ; but they are so skilfully interwoven with the Syllabus that 
whoever looks deeply into the heart of that official paper, written by the Very 
Reverend William Byrne, vicar-general of the Archdiocese of Boston, will find 
it only the echo of the Syllabus, and, at the last analysis, a justification of this 
audacious priest at Cambridgeport. 

I am quite aware that there are different parties among American ecclesiastics^ 
and that those bom on our soil or who have long been here are not as extreme 
in their defence of Vaticanism as many who have just crossed the Atlantic 
'J hf re are, I think, four Romish parties in this country — ^the parents, who, bom 
on American soU, have learned American fashions as to the education of their 
children -, and next the extreme priests, who defend Vaticanism without toleia- 
ti< »n ; then a set of priests who are a passive middle party and who go with the 
8 rong element in all discussion ; and then, lastly, there is a set of really intelli- 
gent and almost American priests, who try to found parochial schools modelled 
after ;he best plan of our own schools, the npperprimariwand middle iDStitutions 
YOU V. — FABT ZIY. 33 U 
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in the edacational field. What I want to do is to sow dissension between that 
violent foreign portion of the priesthood representing extreme Vaticanism an^ 
the large moderate party supported by the more thonghtfnl American Romanists. 
Let the lower portion of the priesthood — ^that is, the sensible, conseryative men 
in the ranks of the Boman hierarchy — ^join hands with these persecated parents 
and bring about a protest on American soil against the inculcations of the 
-extreme party in the hierarchy. 

I know that behind the extreme party stands the Syllabas. I know that 
Jesuitism is loyal to Vaticanism. Loyal to it I The ruler of it, let us say. 
Baltimore weighs to-day in this discussion more than the whole scholarship of 
ihe land ; and Baltimore is weighty only because the hand of the higher portion 
of the hierarchy presses it down upon the consciences of the Catholic laity, and 
because above that hand stands the power on the Tiber. The weight of the Pope 
is on the palm of that extreme hierarchy, and that palm is on the heart strings 
of the Catholic millions, now one in six of our population. Above the Pope 
.himself , pressing him down to-day, as it has for a hundred years, is that omni- 
present, unscrupulous power called Jesuitism, the fruits of which are seen in 
every country that it has manipulated for fifty or a hundred years. 

The stern outlines of Mr. Gladstone's picture* of the conflict of Romish 
principles with the duty of civil allegiance begin to be illuminated by American 
experience. 

<' Absolute obedience,'* he wrote in 1874,/' it is boldly declared, is due to the 
Pope, at the peril of salvation, not alone in faith, in morals, but in all things 
;which concern the discipline and government of the Church. Thus are swept 
•into the Papal net whole multitudes of facts, whole systems of government, pre- 
Tailing, though in different degrees, in every country of the world. Even in the 
.United States, where the severance between church and state is supposed to be 
•complete, a long catalogue might be drawn of subjects belonging to the domain 
■and competency of the state, but also undeniably affecting the government of the 
Church ; such as, by way of example, marriage, burial, education, prison 
discipline, blasphemy, poor-relief, incorporation, mortmain, religious endowments, 
vows of celibacy and obedience. In Europe the circle is far wider ; the points of 
contact and of interlacing almost innumerable. But in all matters respecting 
which any pope may think proper to declare that they concern either faith, or 
morals, or the government or discipline of the Church he claims, with the 
approval of a council undoubtedly oecumenical in the Roman sense, the absolute 
obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every member of his communion.** 

3. Parochial schools provide no adequate safeguard against ignorance in the 
Romish population. 

> 4. They tend to make the United States what Spain, Mexico, Italy, Ireland, 
and other exclusively Catholic countries are in respect to popular intelligence. 

5. They may result* in a division of the school fund and in the founding of 
state sectarian institutions. 

6. The formation of state sectarian schools would convert the appliances of 
education into the means of proselytizing, intensify religious clannishness, and give 
all education, both secular and religious, a sectarian bias from the first. Such 
sectarian schools are to be resisted, because they would give no sufficient assur- 
fmce of a good education in the common branches of study for all the children of 
the state. The division of the public funds among the numberless sects of the 

t • « The Vatican Decrees," p. 48 
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<oxm\xj would destroy the efficiency of the school system and include many of 
the historic evils of the connection of church and state. 

Finally, let me ask what are the remedies for Bomish aggression on the 
JVmerican syitem of pnhlic schools ? 

1. We most adhere to the present constitution of Massachusetts, and refuse to 
4iYide the school fund among sectarian educational institutions. 

2. We must execute the civil law against priests who attack the social reputa- 
tion of the business of Romanists who do not submit to the priestly demand for a 
monopoly of the teaching of Romish children. 

We must give Judge Bacon's decision such support that it may become the law 
of the country from Plymouth Bock to the Golden Gate. 

3. We must teach in the common schools, in an unsectorian way, the broad, 
undisputed principles of morals and religion as to which good men agree, and 
thus stop the mouths of those who say that the American common school may be 
Justly called godless. 

4. We must urge intelligent Roman laymen to withdraw from the support of 
the educational positions of a foreign priesthood. 

It S& said, concerning this ecclesiastic who has attracted public attention at 
Oambridgeport, that he was a chaplain in the war, and was much opposed to 
^mbling among the soldiers whom he had in charge. I do not blame him for 
Ills earnestness on that point, but his methods of carrying out his ideas were cer- 
tainly peculiar. He burst, one day, into a tent where officers and soldiers were 
engaged in a game, and where the stakes happened to be 9 dols. 75 c. He 
.seized them, pnt theni in his breast, and, according to the anecdote which I read 
in a public print, and for the accuracy of which I am not responsible, he 
•exclaimed : — *' There are the stakes, and there they will stay I " A few weeks 
later ^a contribution was taken for the chaplain. He was told the amount of it, 
and then 9 dols. 75 c. were abstracted by a certain officer who was to deliver the 
amount to him. The priest counted the money, and turned sharply upon the 
officer and said : '* Where is the 9 dols. 75 c. ? " The officer put his hand solemnly 
in his breast and said : '* There are the stakes, and there they will stay I ** Let 
Bomish laymen refuse their financial support to extreme Vaticanism, and it wiljl 
be found that the power that governs the purse will -ultimately govern the 
.schooL 

In the sixteenth century most of the Bomanists in England were marshalled 
against the Armada. In the seventeenth, in despite of the Papal chair, they sat 
in the House of Lords under the oath of allegiance.* 

5. We must labour for the reformation of the Boman hierarchy itself, as to 
its educational pretensions, by causing their overwhelming defeat on the bulwark 
of the American system of free, unsectarian public schools. 

^ 6. We are to experiment with great reluctance and caution in the line of 
i European customs, reconmiended to us subtly now from many quarters, in the 
I name of Belgium and Holland, as to combine literary and moral and separate 
religious instruction in the same schools. 

There was an hour when the question of most political and religious conse- 
quence in the Old World was whether Prussia, a Protestant kingdom, should be 
allowed to grow strong in the heart of Catholic Europe. All the Bomish powers 
were leagued against Frederick the Great, and in a ring of fire he defended the 
-cause of Protestantism, then in its youth on that continent. In the same great 

♦ Gladstone, " The Vatican Decrees." 
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historic period, the supreme question on this continent was whether the Mississippi 
Vallej, and, indeed, all North America shoold be settled under Protestant or 
Bomish auspices. A French armament of forty ships of war, under the Doc 
D'Anville, set sail in 1746 from Nova Scotia to effect the destruction of the Pro- 
testant colonies of New England. Our fathers, feeling that their onlj safety was 
in God, appointed a day of fasting and prayer in all their churches. Thomas 
Prince, a pastor of a church, gathered under this roof, stood up on this Tcry spot 
and offered petitions to the Almighty that His proyidence might fight against 
absolution, ignorance, and all kinds of political and ecclesiastical tyranny. As. 
the prayer was being offered, there arose a powerful wind, although the day until 
then, had been perfectly clear and calm. The shutters of this house, so history 
says, were shaken by a mighty seaward movement of the atmosphere, and the 
petitioner, pausing in his prayer, looked around upon the audience with a coun- 
tenance of hope, and again commenced, and with great deyotional ardour suppli- 
cated providence to cause that wind to frustrate the object of our enemies and 
save the country from conquest. 

A tempest followed in which the greater part of the French fleet was wrecked 
on the cost of Nova Scotia. The Due D'Anville and his second in command 
committed suicide. Only a feeble remnant of the expedition surviyed. The 
enterprise was abandoned and never resumed. * Whether this was, as Presi-^ 
dent Dwight thought, a direct answer to prayer, I cannot undertake to affirm*. 
But this I do say : that when Vaticanism is a terror to armed and cultured Ger- 
many, and to England, with her solidified institutions ; and when in this country 
there is a foreign priesthood fighting for the supremacy of Vaticanism, the time 
has come for the old prayer of our fathers to be lifted up again, and for 
public sentiment to shake once more the land and the sea in the defence of 
Protestantism. 

. The Lectubb. 

Emerson, whose eyes will soon behold the unseen holy, looks out 
upon this low earth and sings : 

'* Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation. 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds. 
Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored. 
Broad-sowing, bleak and void to bliss. 
Plants with worlds the wilderness." 

He teaches that magnetism is of more importance than the needles, 
and that the wind is to be adored rather than the various iEolian 
harps of human individualities through which the Divine Spirit passes. 
*' I am for the magnetism, and not for the needles," is his exclama- 
tion ; "for the wind, and not for the harps." Communion with God 

* See President Dwight's « Theology,** Vol. V. p. 41 ; also "The History of 
the Old South Church in Boston,*' by Bev. B. B. Wisner, pastor of the Church, 
1830, p. 30. 
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in Natare is supposed to be the fascination of Pantlieism. The history 
of that system of thought in its applications to literature shows what 
deep echoes its doctrines awaken in the hearts even of those who have 
learned but a little of the glory of th^ unseen, as visible through the 
seen. Carlyle's open secret is that God is omnipresent in Nature. 
Bichter's most glorious passages, Mrs. Browning's and Tennyson's, all 
turn on fellowship with God io Nature. We are fascinated with 
modem literature chiefly because there shines through it the glorious 
light of the Sun behind the sun ; the rising doctrine of (xod's imman- 
ence in natural law. 

It is possible to hold that doctrine of divine immanency in a 
pantheistic form or a theistio ; but I am not now to pause to show the 
dangers of the doctrine of the divine immanency, unless you match it, 
as Bichter did, as Tennyson and Carlyle do, as Kant did, with the 
doctrine of the divine transcendency. God is in all natural law, and 
yet He is more than natural law ; He is omnipresent in all the forces 
of His creation, and yet He is more than the creation. Assert the 
divine immanency as much as you please, teach idealistic theism, if 
you care to do so— although I cannot defend that doctrine — and you 
will find at last that the charm of pantheism is not in pantheism, but 
in the doctrine of the divine omnipresence ; not in the idea that God 
is aU and that what we call Nature is aU God, but in the idea of 
the divine indwelling in the forces of Nature by which we are beset 
irom life to death and in this world and in the next. It had been my 
purpose to lead to-day to Niagara and the Yosemite, and to the heights 
of Lebanon, and to the Parthenon at midnight ; but I must throw 
away illustration, in order to emphasize principles. 

1. Communion with God in Natare must be the communion with 
the highest in Nature. 

2. The highest in me is conscience. 

3. The highest in history is Christ. 

4. The power which governs the universe does bring forth results 
like these, and I cannot have fellowship with Him unless I have 
fellowship with them. 

. 5. Mere poetic communion with Nature is not full fellowship with 
-God. The open secret, the mere literature of the doctrine of the 
4ivine immanency as power and beauty in Nature, is swallowed up 
in the deeper secret of ethics, or the immanency of God as the power 
not ourselves that works for righteousness in Nature. 

6. The whole, not a part, is the demand of theism. The entire 
putcome of God in Nature we must take into fellowship, or we have 
uo fellowship with the God who is behind the outcome. 
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Adopting this principle, and standing here in my solitude and 
listening to the best modern thought, to what results must I come % 

7. One of the laws of Nature is the ascent of life. 

From matter in the clod up to the human brain, the manifestation 
of life has been lifted through various grades of organization. If 
anything is certain from mere observation of past geological history^ 
it is that life has a law by which it ascends from lower to higher 
forms. This has been the history of geological ages thus far, and 
when I open Prof Dana himself — cool, cautious critic as he is — I 
find him closing his inquiries as to man by the question whether a. 
species higher than man may not yet arrive on the planet. 

Pro£ Dana, Hugh Miller, all reverent geologists teach us that in 
each geolo^cal age there was a premonition of a higher age to come, 
and that long before man appeared certain parts of animals preceding 
him predicted his perfect frame. The gradual heightening of the 
capacity of instinct predicted reason and human choice and emotion. 
Thus in every geological age there has been a promise of something 
higher ; and here in my solitude I dare raise the question, audacious, 
as you think it, whether man is really the summit of creation. 

8. Another law of Nature is the non-recurrence of the reign of 
.once outgrown lower forms of life. 

9. Another is the individualization of life in higher and higher 
forms. 

We do not find in past geological ages that multitudes of organiza- 
tions have been created with powers vastly differing from those of 
their ancestors ; but that some individual, differentiated by a happy 
environment, if you choose to employ scientific language, has been 
the commencement of a new era. With superior endowments given, 
him, under the law of the survival of the fittest — in which I believe 
in certain of its applications, yet not in its materialistic sense — this 
individual becomes the founder of a new era of life. It has been the 
law of Nature through immemorial geological ages to produce higher 
and higher works, through the individualization of life in higher and 
higher forms. That law, which has been exhibited through so many 
past ages, has it been entirely abandoned in the present management 
of the world 1 

10. Under this law of the ascent of life, and the other law of the 
individualization of life in higher forms, conscience in man has. 
appeared. 

11. Under these two laws of the ascent of life and the individuali- 
zation of life in higher and higher forms, not only has conscience in. 
man appeared, but the Christ in history has also appeared. 
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12. The human nature of Christ may, therefore, so far forth as \^ 
is human, be considered the outcome of the law of the ascent of life, 
and of the individualization of life in higher and higher forms. 

13. Tlve Incarnation is the culmination of the Creation^ 

That thought is not altogether familiar to American theology, but 
I think it entirely harmonious with the Holy Scriptures. It- is cer* 
tipiinly very familiar to German theology, and I believe the time haa 
come for emphasizing the great truth which throws into rapture men 
like Domer and his associates in Berlin, men like Kahnis and his 
associates at Leipsic, the central, the scientific, and Biblical idec^ 
that the Incarnation, under the law of the ascent of life, and the 
individualization of higher and higher forms of spiritual existence^ is- 
the culmination of the Creation. ^ 

Hugh Miller, in a passage of great eloquence and suggestiveness, 

brings to the front in geology itself the thought which many German 

scholars place in foreground of theology : — 

" In the history of the earth which we inhabit, molluscs, fishes, 
reptiles, mammals, had each in succession their periods of vast 
duration ; and then the human period began — the period of a fellow* 
worker with God, created in God's own image. What is to be the 
next advance ? Is there to be merely a repetition of the past 1 an 
introduction a second time of man made in the image of God ? No. 
The geologist in those tables of stone which form his records finds no 
example of dynasties once parsed away agavi returning. There has 
been no repetition of the dynasty of the fish, of the reptile, of the 
mammal. The dynasty of the future is to have glorified man for its 
inhabitant; but it is to be the dynasty — "the kingdom" — not of 
glorified man made in the image of God, but of God Himself in the 
form of man. In the doctrine of the two conjoined natures, human 
and divine, and in the further doctrine that the terminal dynasty is 
to be peculiarly the dynasty of Him in whom the natures are united, 
we find that required progression beyond which progress cannot go. 
We find the point of elevation never to be exceeded meetly coincident 
with the final period never to be terminated ; the infinite in height 
harmoniously associated with the eternal in duration. Creation and 
ike Creator meet at one point and in one Person. The long 
ascending line from dead matter to man has been a progress God- 
ward — not an asymptotical progress, but destined from the beginning 
to furnish a point of union ; and occupying that point as true God 
and true man, as Creator and created, we recognise the adorable 
Monarch of all the future ! " 

. Christ is the real type of man, and God's work in creation was not 

done until that type was produced. " He was the first-born among- 

many brethren." He was the commencement of a new order of thosa 

* See l)i>rner, ** The Person of Christ," last volume ; also Newman Smyth, " Old 
Paiths in a New Light." 
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in whom God dwells. I am not asserting at all the doctrine of 
humanitarianism. I am emphasizing only that one side of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation which shows how the man in Christ came 
into existence under the law of theascent of life and the individualiza- 
tion of life. God was in Him and He was God ; and yet there is a 
sense in which He was the first-born among many brethren. As a man 
He was bom under that very Nature with which you profess to wish 
communion. 

Poetry indeed ! There is more in Nature than is dreamed of in 
our philosophy. Our sweet singers, our mellow, copious essayists, 
our Matthew Arnolds, even our £mersons are not sufficiently in 
earnest, I think, to penetrate to those serene central depths of the 
Nature with which they purpose to have fellowship. You and I 
here with the fathers, you and I face to face with scientific research 
in all ages, you and I here on our knees before God, know that when 
we seek fellowship with Nature we csust have fellowship with the 
higher outcomes of it — ^that is, with conscieuce at its best, and with 
the Christ who, whatever else you think of Him, is assuredly the 
highest in history. 

To my sweet, surprising friends, who think liberalism is little 
more than good literature, and that good literature must be good 
liberalism, I would that a stem use of the scientific method might 
communicate earnestness ready to go to the depths of modem 
philosophy and find in Nature its highest outcomes, and ask com- 
munion with this. Until you are in that attitude you are not loyal 
to the scientific method and not abreast of modern thought. 

14. With this ascending movement of Nature I must keep step, if 
I am to have fellowship with God in Nature. 

This poor phrase, almost the cant of literature — fellowship with 
God in Nature, poetic aspiration — has, when fieithomed, a significatioii 
which blanches the cheeks. 

15. By some definitions Nature includes "all that is." * 

16. If it includes all that is, it includes what science calls the 
nature of things. 

17. In the very nature of things I cannot have peace with con- 
science, the highest outcome or development in man, nor with the 
Christ, the highest outcome or development in history, until I love 
what they love and hate what they hate. 

18. The nature of things is revealed by the highest in Nature— 
that is, by conscience and by the Christ and the law of the ascent of 
life. 

♦ Prof. Huxley's " Hume.'* 
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19. In the very nature of things, I cannot have peace in a universe 
managed as it ought to be until I am free from the love of what 
ought not to be. 

The weightiest word in the universe, except God's own name, is 
this single syllable ought^ and the weight of the latter comes from 
the presence in it of the former. 

20. In the nature of things, I cannot be at peace until I am free 
from both the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

21. In the nature of things, therefore, fellowship with God iu 
Nature cannot be attained by the human soul until it is free from 
the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

22. The soul, neither here nor hereafter, can escape from the be- 
setting omnipresence of the laws of the nature of things. 

23. Fellowship with God must be fellowship with the unescapable 
nature of things, for it is he. 

Fellowship with God in Nature ! When shall we understand the 
fulness of this phrase % The mere llberalistic poetic interpretation 
of Nature ! how lightly it touches the mere surface of this depth. 
The desert will blossom as the rose if only the central principle, 
•communion with Nature, be taken in earnest ; if only fellowship with 
Crod in nature be regarded with intellectual seriousness and pushed 
out to its moral consequences. I am appealing to men who care 
nothing for my positions ; but I care for some of theirs, and I ask 
what their principles lead to when contemplated face to face, not 
with Niagara or the Yosemite, not with Lebanon or the Acropolis, 
but with Death and the unseen, into which all men haste, or with 
that hill yonder at Jerusalem, on which the Lord's prayer was taught, 
or that other height, loftiest in human history, whatever eke you 
cay of it, where the prayer was offered : " Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,*' and where the mysterious statement 
was made, outcome of the nature of things, '^ It is finished." The 
highest we must commune with, or we have no communion with 
€k)d, but only surface touches of Him, which may be rebellious, after 
alL Thomas Carlyle seems to penetrate to the inner heart of poetry 
by penetrating to the heart of ethics. " The everlasting yea " — that 
only is peace, is the teaching of ^' Sartor Eesartus" But how much 
does this yea, when fully fathomed, mean % The only adequate or 
ficientiiic answer is in the Scriptural words, ^' In Him was yea.'' The 
only surrender which gives peace is an Eternal Yea to the law of the 
nscent of life, with its outcome, the conscience and the Christ. 
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THE ASCENT OF LIFE; OE, THE INCARNATION THE 
CULMINATION OF THE CREATION—MAN AT HIS 
CLIMAX. 

The Prelude. — ^A Disoussioif op the Nbgro Exodus. 

A DEFENCE of the freedman^s right to leaTO the South must not be construed a» 
a denial of his right to stay there in peace. Frederick Douglass opposes the 
Negro exodus, and his controlling reason for doing so is that he fears public sen^ 
timent will accept this emigration as a substitute for the execution of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. The Negro race in 
general is not represented by Mr. Douglass's opinions on this point ; and, indeed, 
the great orator and reformer is somewhat unpopular with the freedmen refugees, 
on account of his position concerning the exodus. William Lloyd Garrison 
earnestly favoured the movement ; and in this he agreed with the freedmen them* 
selves and with the governors and a hundred philanthropic cities and the emphatic 
Christian sentiment of the Northern States. I think the disgust at Mr. DouglassV 
opinions is not justifiable, and that his opinions themselves are also not to be 
justified; for I hold, 

1. That the Southern question will not be solved until the constitutional 
provisions guaranteeing equal rights are peacefully executed in every state of the 
Union. 

2. That the Negro exodus is In no sense to be accepted as a substitute for the 
fulfilment of the national obligations by which the Government is held and firmly^ 
bound to protect every American citizen, of whatever colour, upon any and every 
part of the American domain. 

3. That the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States are not executed in large tracts of the Southern States, and that so 
far forth Congress fails to guarantee in portions of the South a republican foim 
of government. 

4. That to this failure we owe the dropping out of political existence of 400,000 
votes in the eleven late rebel states — not merely their transference from one party, 
to another, but their failure to appear at all in the records of elections ; and on 
account of this failure we have had the seating in Congress of a body of Confede- 

* rate politicians, who are supported by the majority in the House, and whose 
avowed purpose is the repeal of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

5. That no political party or administration deserves support which does not 
execute the Constitution, and especially the amendments which embody the chief 
results of the war. 

So many of the propositions which I defend concerning the Negro exodus as 1 
have now put before you have a merely negative character ; but it is very 
essential to discuss this question, both negatively and affirmatively, unless you 
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woald fall into an ntterlj unbalanced and mischieyons yiew of tbe whole com- 
plex theme. I find many philanthropic meetings, some of which have been held 
in Boston, failing to emphasize the duty of oar political parties concerning these 
constitutional amendments, and, in their eagerness to befriend the refugees from 
the South, forgetting the extraordinary carelessness of the North, and tbe blister- 
ing political shame of the poor execution of these great enactments. We seem 
yet to be living under the impression that we have no right to interfere for the 
protection of frecdmen or any others whose civil rights are trampled on in the 
late rebel domain. A Boston meeting in Faneuil Hall, last April, cited plaintive 
words from President Hayes : " I do care for the poor coloured men of the South. 
Under the new regime. Northern men cannot live there and will leave. I do pitr 
the poor black men. The result will be that Southern Democrats will come into 
power, and then the coloured man's fate will be worse than when he was in 
slavery, with a humane master to look after his interests." Has this complaining 
Executive used all his power to protect the constitutional privileges of the f reed- 
men ? A very serious portion of the nation thinks he has not. State rights do 
not bar out Congress from the work of protecting the civil rights of the freedmen. 
The best criticism of the inertness of Congress in that great business is a recita- 
tion of the language of the Fifteenth Amendment : *' The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote, shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, op 
by any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude. The 
Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation." 
How is it that this great lightning-bolt of the Constitution has been arrested while 
in mid-air, and rendered harmless ? 

When I turn to the notorious facts of current political history, I find that in 
1872 there were cast in a fair election in the eleven rebel states 759,000 Repub- 
lican and 650,000 Democratic votes. The election of 1872 was a sublime 
spectacle. A million and a quarter of voters in a territory that had never known 
freedom politically came to the polls and expressed themselves with entire liberty. 
The result was a great reinforcement of the doctrines of the North in the war. 
The country has been growing in the seven years that have passed since that 
remarkable election ; but in recent elections wo find such a falling off of the 
number of votes that it is a statement of General Garfield, for instance, of Ohio 
(he has made it in Congress and emphasized it before the people repeatedly), that 
in the late rebel states four hundred thousand votes have dropped out of exist- 
ence and disappeared from the face of the earth. For example, in the State of 
Mississippi, at the congressional election of 1372, there were thrown 80,000 
Republican votes and 40,000 Democratic votes. That was a fair test of the 
strength of the two parties. Six years passed, and in 1878 there were 2,05& 
^ Republican votes and 35,'>00 Democratic. They had fallen ofiE 78,000. Where 
; had the 78,000 voters gone ? General Garfield, knowing that he will bo called 
' to account for every word he utters, replies : *' The rebel army without uniforms 
organized itself as Democratic clubs in Mississippi, and, armed with shot-guns 
■ and rifles, surrounded the houses of Republican voters '* — many of them Negroes 
' — ^and '' with the muzzles of their guns at their heads in the night said : * You 
come out and vote if you dare. We will kill you when you come.' In a district 
in Mississippi where, in 1872, 15,000 Republican and 8,000 Democratic votes were 
thrown, there was but 4,000 polled for a rebel general, and twelve scattering vote» 
for other people. Not one Republican vote put into the box in all the district. 
It was so in Alabama. So it was in Louisiana, in part. It was so too in tbe two 
Carolinas." Well-known congressional documents confirm these assertiona. 
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The result was that 400,000 yoters were sabstantiallj annihilated, and that to-daj, 
according to the belief of most Northern men, and the express assertion of con- 
gress men like General Garfield and Senator Chandler, there are in Congress 
thirty members " not one of whom has any more right to sit there and make laws 
for you and me than an inhabitant of a jail has a right to go there and make laws 
for us.*' * General Garfield often made these assertions in Ohio, in the recent 
campaign, and said : *' I know that I am talking plainly ; but I expect these 
words to be read by every gentleman in Congress whom I am to-night denouncing. 
I expect to meet these gentlemen and make good every word I say." 

God be thanked that these freedmen cannot be struck without the North itself 
feeling the blow, for the blow is both at the freedmen and the North. 

There is no possibility of a balanced view of the Negro exodus without an 
apparently conflicting arrangement of propositions. Ion are to defend the Negro 
in the South, and at the same time you are to defend his right to leave the South. 
I am a friend of the Negro exodus ; but, at the same time, a friend of the con- 
stitutional amendments protecting the freedman's rights where be is. The 
Negro has soaked the former slave states with his sweat and blood. The freed- 
man has a hundred times the right to stay there that any idle white man has. 

So far as politics are concerned, the North, by its indifference, is the chief 
cause of the Negro exodus. But the freedmen, made free by our own national 
4ict, are coming North by thousands, into the snow. And what shall we do with 
them ? These remaining propositions must be set over against the others if the 
whole case is to be kept before the mind : 

6. That the chief causes of the Negro emigration from the South are extortion^ 
|)auperization, practical disfranchisement, shot-gun rebel politics, and not in- 
frequent political murders. 

7. That, if the early emigrants 'succeed in establishing self-supporting homes, 
the emigration of hundreds of thousands is likely to follow. 

8. That, if the early emigrants do not succeed, the millions who remain behind 
may suffer for years the evils from which they now flee. 

9. That the exodus will, therefore, make great demands on the earlier emi- 
grants for courage, energy, sobriety, and industry. 

10. That, if these virtues are exhibited by the earlier emigrants, the thousands 
who go will protect the millions who stay, and the emigration necessitate a better 
observance of the Constitution by the South, and so assist greatly in the solution 
of one of the darkest problems of American civilization. 

11. That, therefore, the people of Kansas and other States, to which the exodus 
is or shall yet be directed, deserve the abundant financial and moral support of 
the nation in the exigencies of charity which the Negro emigration has created. 

On the day when it was announced to the nation that William Uoyd Garrison 
was no more among mortals, it was my fortune to stand before a great audience 
in Topeka, in the city park on the bank of the Kansas River, and address a com- 
pany of refugees gathered in front of the assembly. Governor St. John presided, 
and m^de a most thoughtful and cordial speech to the freedmen. Before this 
audience came together I had spent many hours in cross-examining individuals 
from among the refugees, and I now bold in my hands the copious notes made in 
their presence and used afterwards in the open-air address. 

* General Garfield*s speech at Cleveland, Ohio, October lOtb, 1879. See the 
-Cleveland Ltader, October 18th. 
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I met fourteen refugees in a private room of the Kansas Freeman*8 Aid Soc ety, 
and, at the request of its secretary, Mr. Hibbard, each one stood up and told his 
story, and was cross-examined. Most of them were from Missisnippi. Only 
three of the fourteen could read. Eleyen were church members. We found no 
one who expected land or a mule to be given him without some return on his 
part. There was a singular absence of fanatical feeling in these field-hands^, 
fresh from the hoe-handle. They wanted to own land. They desired to be able 
to vote without any danger from horse-pistols, 

'' Why did you come North V I asked one, and his Instant reply was in exactly these 
words: '< To try and get some land, and make a man of myself, and be a citizen.'^ 
"We shall have trials," said another, ''but they will not be as bad as we have 
had in the South." '' Not a third have started of those who wish to come." '' We 
shall never go back while the sun hangs in the sky." Great pains were taken by 
Mr. Hibbard and myself that the questions put should be understood, and the 
replies were written down on the spot. 

All were agreed that the condition of the Negro, as to danger to life, is worse 
now than in the days of slavery. They thought that five cents here were worth 
more than a dollar in the South. They were all of opinion that the exodus will 
be far larger in January and next spring than now. They all told the same story 
of starvation wages and extortionate prices in the South. When I asked how 
many of them feared the climate in the North, they all held up their hands to 
indorse the opinion that, as Negroes, in Canada, simply by the use of extra 
clothing and fire, have successfully coped with the northern temperature, so in 
Kansas they can do the same. They were most of them in need of clothing, and 
without means to buy food, unless they could get work ; but not one of them 
expressed a desire to return. 

(]k>v. St John told me that one of the most aged of the refugees he had met 
was brought one day into the Governor's office by one of the agents of the Relief 
Association, and seemed very much dazzled to find himself in this official presence. 
But the Governor was a man of great simplicity of manner, and he said to him: 
"Thomas, is your wife with you?" "Yes. Hannah is here." "Are your 
children with yon ?" " Yes. Hannah is here and the children." " Have you 
anything to do?" "No work yet." "Have you had enough to eat?" The 
N^;ro hesitated, and finally said, " Hannah and I haven't had our meals regular; 
but we have managed to get enough for the children." *' Well, now," said the 
Governor, '* here are Hannah and the children, and here yon are, hungry at this 
moment. The children may not have enough to eat to-morrow. You are an 
aged man. You may not find regular work. There is a winter before yon. No- 
body knows how far charity can go to aid yon in this state. You are likely to 
see hard times. If I would give yon personally money to go back, would yon 
not take Hannah and the children and return ? " " Governor," said the Negro, 
suddenly losing his diffidence and holding himself erect, " you may take mt- and 
Hannah and the children into the Fair Ground yonder, and make us stand in a 
row on the grass, and shoot us down, and we will bear that rather than go back.** 
Gov. St. John personally assured me that in scores of cases he had had conver- 
sations exhibiting a spirit similar to this in the refugees. Precisely this was the 
spirit I found among the freedmen I cross-examined. Sixteen of us knei led 
down together on the soil of Kansas and offered prayer to Almighty Gnd to 
deliver the freedmen yet in bondage, and our souls told us that the prayer was 
not unavailing. 
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After the priyate cross-exammation of fonrteen refogees, it was my fortmie 
to cross-examine some sixtj pnblicly, in the afternoon open-air assembly in the 
park. Quoting from the ordinary business pass-books and receipts brought 
North by the refugees, examples of extortionate prices, I was often interrupted 
by the freedmen with the words " More than thatl" or "It was worse 1" This 
was their response when I cited pork as sold to the Negro for thirty cents, when 
•at St. Louis it was worth five ; and meal at three cents, when you can bny it at 
St. Louis for one cent; and molasses at one dollar, when it cost in New Orleans 
only thirty cents. 

When I asked how many of the freedmen in the audience felt that their lives 
were as safe in the South to-day as they were when a Negro was worth eight 
Jiundred, or a thousand, or fifteen hundred dollars as a labourer, the hands indi* 
cated that the whole group of refugees felt their lives more unsafe to-day than 
^hey were in the times of slavery. " How many of you were slaves ?" Up 
went sixty hands. "How many can read?" Up went only ten or a dozen. 
" How many think the Negro now is in greater danger of losing his life than 
when he was a slave ?*' Up went sixty hands. " How many would go back ?" 
No hands raised. " How majy think the emigration will grow larger when your 
contracts end, near Christmas, and the New Yearns Day comes ?" Every hand 
went up. "How many want land?*' All hands went up. "How many 
think yon can bear the climate ?" All hands were raised. Land is often 
vented to freedmen for ten dollars an acre which would not sell for fire. Two 
hundred or three hundred per cent profit is made off the freedmen in nearly every 
t:ase in Mississippi, and elsewhere on the Gulf. Extortion alone would be a 
sufficient reason for the emigration of the intelligent portion of the &eedmen 
from the South. When you put extortion with political intimidation and not 
infrequent assassination, who can wonder at the escape-valve being opened ? 

On that Sabbath at Topeka, under those trees, which had echoed to the sonnds 
of the Kansas border wars, and looking up into the sky which had just received 
the spirit of your great Boston prophet, I, for one, took a resolution to stand by 
the constitutional amendments and the emigrating freedmen. It is hard to defend 
-both positions and not seem to cancel your own opinions. But this topic is a 
circle, and he who defends the Constitution and assails any political party that 
does not support these amendments, has a perfect right to turn around, and on 
the other side of the circle call for contributions to the Kansas Emigration Aid 
Society. I want the Negro exodus to be not exactly a deluge, but certainly an 
escape-valve. So thoroughly am I convinced that the South, after all, must be 
the home of the vast majority of the coloured race that I will not give up for an 
instant the claim that they have a right to stay there, and that ultimately it may 
be financially profitable for them to remain there. They are the right arm of 
the South, and when that arm begins to weaken the South will understand how 
/strong is the Lord God who judgeth her. And, possibly, in the better days of a 
near future, the Sonth may be herself a little intimidated by the loss of her com- 
mercial strength, and do justice to the Negro ; and if she does, my advice to the 
Negro will be to stay among the cotton-blooms, and not go into the snow-banks. 
Meanwhile, I affirm that Kansas has done more than nobly for the whole nation 
in opening her great fields to this emigration, and that we have acted only too 
penuriously concerning the exigencies of that state when we have sent there 
hardly anything but old clothes and so little money. I stood in the rooms of the 
Freedmen's Emigration Society, and saw stacks of clothing that could not be 
used. "I could tell yoamany a secret," said the secretary. "We very oftea 
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Teceive things we do not want, simply because they cost little. Let os Eaye 
money, and we can go at once to the point with as little expense as possible, and 
put the emigration into the right condition from the outset. Our delays have 
cost ns not a little money; but they have been necessitated by the character of 
iSie things sent to us.'* This is the eve of Thanksgiying, and here are singers, 
many of whom were once slaves. Their voices have charmed several nations. 
•The indescribable pathos of their wild, plaintive melodies I wish to use as an 
appeal to yon, who are soon to sit at your own firesides, to aid the persecuted 
emigrant &eedmen who have not where to lay their heads. I would that on this 
day, in this historic edifice, the memories of Sumner and of Garrison which float 
about us, and all the sacred associations we have with the civil war, might inspirit 
ns to send our utmost contributions to Kansas, to Indiana, to any States that are 
■open to this exodus, and at the same time to resolve that no political party which 
neglects the execution of the constitutional amendments shall succeed by our 
support 

• 

The Lectubb. 

Ghbist is man at his climax. Scepticism ^ves up in all serions 
circles the claim that the founder of Christianity was a mythological 
personage.* The mythical theory has been so completely exploded 
by the discussions of the last quarter of a century that we now are 
all agreed, so far as we are in earnest, that one human personality 
lias appeared without sin, or at least, without any such facts in His 
career that we are able to prove sin against the character. That is 
the stupendous outcome of modem criticism, and if the world of 
thought could be united in the admission of the sinlessness of Christ, 
immense ethical conclusions would at once become the property of 
all intellectual circles ; for this sinless character exhibits man at his 
climax, and it must be that, if we are to have peace at all with oiur 
own natures, from which we never can escape while we continue to 
exist, we must have peace with that ideal of character which was 
sinless. You say these thoughts go far beyond the ordinary range of 
•transcendental literature. Well, I must admit that when I am in 
my serious solitude before God, the charm of mere literature is not 
altogether persuasive and satisfying, however fascinating it may have 
been in my more frivolous secular mood. George Eliot says, you 
know, that *' even a water nixie's soul has a certain charm until it 
becomes didactic." And I may say the same of Boston, or London, 
or Berlin literature simply as such, when taken as a guide of the soul 
lace to face with the question how it can have peace in the environ, 
xnent of natural law. Concord and Weimar are water nixies which 
have a certain charm until they become didactic. 

• Se* " EncTC. Brit," Art Apologetict.. 
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1. It is a truth of science that man's nature is to be understood 
not by what man is in his beginning, but by what he is at his climax. 

2. Tt is a truth of revelation that, when God said, '' Let us make 
man in our image/' His thought was pointing not to man at his 
beginning, but to man at his climax. 

3. It is a truth of science that conscience requires man's sinless* 
ness in the present life.* 

This is really the dictate of the moral law under which we live,, 
and, however poorly man may obey these divine behests of Nature 
around him, science of the ethical sort is able to prove that the 
whisper from above never says : Be less than perfect. Take satisfac- 
tion in something that is not sinless. You ought to be right, is the 
dictate of the moral law ; not, You ought to be nearly right. There 
is no whisper of commonplace and compromise out of the ranges of 
moral truth as interpreted by mere science. 

4. This unfulfilled demand of Nature in the laws by which we are 
environed would lead us to suppose that man at his present state is 
not man at his climax. 

Somewhere and somehow we must be brought into harmony with 
those laws which require our perfection ; otherwise we are a portion 
of creation not in harmony with the other portions. A race of beings 
not harmonized with their consciences evidently belong to an un- 
finished world. We are in various ways bunglingly made, if the best 
we can do with ourselves is to limp through time while we listen to 
the earnest commands from the moral laws requiring us not to- 
limp. 

5. Only one character in history has attained sinlessness. 

6. That character, therefore, and that only, exhibits man at the 
climax required by conscience for his harmonization with the laws of 
his own nature. 

You say that these stem considerations are drawn from revelation; 
Well, but you can shut up the Bible, and natural moral laws would 
require us to harmonize ourselves with man at his climax. If there 
were no Bible, but simply the record of one sinless character, and if 
we had proof of the authenticity of that record, we should be obliged 
to say that the appearance of such a character in history was a 
part of the plan of the world. 

7. Our harmonization with the law of the ascent of life and its indi- 
vidualization in loftier and loftier forms requires our harmonization 

with that character which represents man at his climax. 

- — ~ 

* See MathesoDy "Aids to the Scady of German Theology,** pp. 47, 48. 
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I am not anxious to preach orthodoxy, unless I find orthodoxy in 
the very nature of things ; but the terrible circumstance is that, 
when I become thoroughly serious in the use of the scientific 
method, Nature has a fearfully orthodox look. She is no water 
nixie. She does not lose her oharm when she becomes didactic. 
She has a right to speak. She means that we shall come into har* 
mony with the highest in herself, and her highest outcome is con- 
science in man and the Christ in history. 

8. That character was from the first what all men ought to have 
been from the beginning. 

9. The incarnation in which that character appeared was, there- 
fore, the culmination of the creation. 

10. What God does He from the first intends. 

11. This character, therefore, or man at his climax, was not only 
the goal of creation, but also its beginning ; for in the execution of a 
plan, that which is last in realization is first in the thought of the 
one who executes the purpose. 

When, in the construction of a drama, a certain conclusion is 
foreseen, everything is adapted to the outcome from the very first ; 
a final effect is proposed ; and, therefore, you may say that the final 
thing is the first thing in the drama. When you construct compli- 
cated machinery for a given purpose, the purpose is the first thing 
in the thought, although the last thing in execution. 

12. Christ, therefore, while above humanity, is in the strict sense 
the only true man, the archetype of human nature, the pattern after 
whose image and likeness the human race is fashioned. 

We thus reach a transcendent conclusion, and reach it on scientific 
grounds purely ; reach it on ground of common admissions among 
serious men ; reach it on ground not exclusively occupied by those 
who belong to the advanced philosophical or Christian school, but by 
the average serious opinion in the circles of the best culture. 

13. Harmonization with the demands of the nature of man at his 
climax, therefore, will be attained by culture only by harmonization 
with the Christ, who is man at his climax. 

14. There is a God in conscience, even when man is not yet at his 
climax. 

15. Much more is there a God in Christ, who is man at his 
climax. 

16. The fellowship of the soul with Nature requires demonstrably, 
therefore, our harmonization with both the God in conscience and the 
God in Christ. 
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Proceeding across fields of thought a little novel, I am, perhaps, 
somewhat alarming those who would be glad to accuse me of teaching 
humanitarianism. I hold, as you have had reason to believe, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, in its clear sharp statement. I am not respon- 
sible for all the popular definitions of the Trinityi As I hold the 
divine unity, I hold the divine trinity — not the divine triplicity. 
I believe in Gk)d's unity as thoroughly as in His trinity ; but I am 
not asking you now to enter into the mysteries of that vast theme. I 
ask you only to admit the general conclusion of historical research — 
that one character has appeared in history of which we can say, with 
Housseau, that his death was the death of a god. Socrates, Rous- 
seau thought, died like a man ; but even Rousseau could admit that 
no one had proved sin against Christ. Some of the profoundest 
treatises that the last half century has produced, have aimed to 
<}reate a doubt on the point of Christ's sinlessness ; and treatises yet 
more profound, although not, perhaps, equally popular, have come 
forward to establish this circumstance, so far as human evidence can 
^0 to establish it. The impression made upon intellectual circles, is 
that any attempt to throw doubt on the character which we call 
man at his climax has been a failure. * 

I do not here cite R6nan, for his aigument is full of self-contradic- 
tions. His discussion is nothing, as Professor Domer once remarked, 
when I questioned him as to the real logical merit of R^nan's his- 
torical romance. The Frenchman seems to think positive deception 
was used by the author of Christianity, and that the character was 
not sinless, and, therefore, cannot be man at his climax. But the 
scheme of this writer is full of points that cancel each other. 
Adoration, he claims, should be offered to the character, and yet 
attempts to prove that there was in it indirect prevarication. And 
so over and over in history we have had these attempts made with 
acuteness and with force, and, after eighteen hundred years of the 
fiercest discussion, here we are looking back and seeing no dimaz, 
. unless that is it. 

You think I am a mystic ; you think I am a Christian fanatic ; 
but in this argument I am a mere student of history and of the laws 
of the ascent of life. I gaze over the centuries that have gone by, 
and affirm that God has given to the world only one supreme teacher 
in religion, and that this teacher was He in whom we see man at his 
climax. I am willing to take all comparative theology into my 
.bosom. Tell me what you please about the light of Asia^ sung 
enchantingly as it may be by recent poetry ; tell me what you please 

* See Ullmaim, "The Sinlessness of Jesus," 
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•of the religions that have absorbed a portion of Christianity ; it yet 
remains true that the attestation of history proves God to have given 
to the human race one, and only one, supreme teacher, whom the 
•centuries have attested as the highest among men. 

We are agreed that the highest in each individual is the conscience. 
ITfTe are agreed in our serious solitude that the highest in history is 
€hrist. Now I ask : What is the fair inference from these two pro- 
j)ositions % That the man who means to be natural, that the man 
who intends to harmonize his being with these irresistible powers of 
the infinities and the eternities about us, absolutely must harmonize 
himself with the highest outcome of them — ^that is, with conscience 
In himself and with Christ, man's climax in history. I ask you to 
"believe nothing now as to His Deity. His character may lead you to 
-take His own testimony as to many points of doctrine which He 
taught ; but, for the present regarding the whole topic from the point 
of view of mere reason, I gaze back across the centuries to man's 
olimaz, and T say that the climax within us, and the climax without 
lis, point to the same duty of self-surrender to the moral law, re- 
•quiring universal harmonization with the divine ought, reverberating 
in the intonations of the unseen from all quarters approachable by 
the human faculties. We have been bom ; we cannot escape from 
•existence ; we are here, awake or asleep, and one day shall cease to 
dream ; and if we are scientific, if we are in earnest, if we are men and 
^omen, and not dreamers or fools, it is time for us to seek similarity 
•of feeling with the God within us and with man's climax without us. 

Aye, aye, a God within us % you say, and no God in Him ? A God 
in man at his beginning, and no God in man at his climax? Tell me 
there is a God in conscience, and deny to me the right to assert that 
there is a God in Christ ! Admit that there is in this moral sense a 
touch from the unseen, and that he who yields to that touch will 
have other and deeper touches, and that by giving up utterly to God 
there may be a dwelling in us of the eternal power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness — give me a right to assert all these things, 
and then deny me a right to say that in this climax, where conscience 
had full course and was glorified, there was no God. 

I am not asserting that the divine in Christ was not something 
different from the divine in conscience and the divine in nature. I 
am asking you to grant what you cannot deny on your premises : 
that if there is a God in conscience when man is at his beginning, 
then there is a God in Christ, who is man at his climax. The nature 
of conscience is to be read not only in your inner spirit, but also in 
this climax of humanity. 
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You are to take Hellenism at its best from Praxiteles and Phidias. 
You are to take moral culture at its best. From what 1 From whom t 
From the climax of moral culture in man. You think there is a 
Divine Spirit lying behind art ; you believe that the nations have 
been led from point to point of development until certain ideals of 
beauty have acquired power over us, and that in this development 
God has exhibited himself as the author of beauty. You think that 
it is artistic blasphemy to go back to the uncouth ideals of the 
savages. You must agree with God in His highest manifestations of 
beauty ; you school your souls to whatever you find the highest out- 
come of the imfathomable spirit of beauty in the universe ; and why 
have I not as good a right, in the name of mere science, to ask you 
to take the highest revelations of the moral law and school yourselvea 
into submission to their dictates % There was in the Acropolis, you 
say, a divine spirit of beauty. Well, but the Acropolis of man's de- 
velopment is this character, of which man*s history predicates sinless- 
ness. There is the place for you to cause to stand on high Minerva^, 
with her shield lifted against all spears of scepticism. You can go 
further stilL You can go as far as to have scientific confidence that 
God is in you, and that God was in the Christ, and that as you must 
agree with God, you must agree with conscience, and with that climax 
of man's nature in the Christ foreseen from the beginning and consti- 
tuting the culmination of the creation. 

This is the religion of ethical science as it stands to-day. This is 
the serious, straightforward, earnest thinking of many a German 
theologian of the evangelistic and also of the rationalistic school I 
am insisting on the points in common between evangelistic and 
rationalistic teachers, in order that you may stand on them, and in 
subsequent discussion go higher. If we can come up only to this 
modem commanding point of view, we rise far above the clatter of 
what calls itself culture. We arrive at the true culture, and at a 
scientific roundness of conception concerning our relations to the 
universe. We arrive, by serious thought, at some perception of 
our relations to God in us, and the God in Christ We yield to the 
demand of pure self-evident truth. Our harmonization with ourselves 
and our harmonization with the God who was in ths climax of human 
nature require that we should love what God in us loves, and hate 
what the God in that climax hated. There is nothing but similarity 
of feeling with the God here and the God there to give us peace with 
the one or the other. Just as yonder door cannot be open and shut 
at one and the same time, so you and I cannot have harmonization 
and at the same time dissonance with the God in us or the God in 
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€hrist. We must be open or shut to divine leadership ; and Science 
herself, in the present attitude of scholarly thought in the world, 
demands our entire submission to the plan of creation revealed in 
the climax of human nature called the Christ I am too serious to 
ask you to give me support by anything other than your prayers ; 
but I believe that, in giving support by petition, adoration, and total 
self-surrender to the light you already have, there will burst upon 
you a flood of radiance, a lofty summit will be reached by you from 
which you will look down on these lower tracts of culture, these 
provincial, fog-ridden fields of liberalistic arrogance, and feel your- 
tselves in God's bosom, while they are to be lifted by you into God's 
presence through your own self-sacrifice. You will not sneer even at 
the low platitudes of culture falsely so called if ever you attain 
•culture rightly so called ; but in the faith of science you will demand 
that culture be something other than a water nixie, especially when 
it beoomes didactic* 
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The Prelude. — Mobhonism and State Bights. 

Thxbb is no law in ntah against seduction or adultery. Brigham Young had 
a brother who lived in open polygamy with his own grand-daughter. A Mormon, 
frequently marries the sisters of his own wife, and sometimes a mother and 
daughter at once. It is literally true that the opening of the gates of the Rocky 
Mountains has revealed in Utah a Bine Beard's chamber full of headless women 
and dead men's bones, and all nncleanness. This unspeakable closetnow petitions- 
for admission to the Union on the same footing with Massachusetts and New 
York, or any other State. The exigencies of party create an enormous pressure 
in certain political circles in favour of the passing of an enabling act to make an 
American sovereign commonwealth out of the Mormon Blue Beard's chamber. 

What temptations can Utah bring to bear upon politicians at Washington to 
induce them to admit her as a State before the presidential election of 1880 ? 

1. The vote of Utah will be pledged to that political party which favours her 
admission. She will give that party two votes in the Senate, and her State dele- 
gation in the House. In case the presidential election of 1880 is thrown into the 
House for decision, Utah will of course have three electoral votes, and will count 
for as much as New York or Massachusetts. In the general election three elec- 
toral votes might be enough to determine the resalt in a close conflict, and would 
have determined the last contest. The party which most fears defeat in 1880 
would be greatly tempted by offers like these. 

2. It will be said that it is arbitrary and unjust in the highest degree to keep> 
Utah, with her one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, out of the Union, 
when Nevada and other individual territories have been admitted with forty or 
fifty thousand. 

3. It will be claimed that the interests of the Nation, as well as those of the 
people of Utah, require her admission at once. 

4. The Mormon vote is already a controlling political power in Idaho, and is- 
acquiring influence rapidly in Arizona and Colorado, so that the political party 
which secures for itself the Mormon vote is likely to gain strength in four Statea 
of the Union. 

5. Utah may actually call a convention and pass a constitution nominally 
abolishing polygamy, and so attempt to avoid the moral indignation likely to be 
awakened by any attempt to admit her to the Union with polygamy. 

Those are the whispers which will be sounded in the ears of party caucuses at 
Washington during the coming winter, as they have been during the last five- 
years. They will have peculiar emphasis the coming season because of the near- 
ness of a great election in the nation. One of the deepest political conspiracies that 
needs to be exposed to-day by the independent platform is the effort of certaia 
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nnscropnlons politicians to bring Utah into the Union, and obtain her rote in the 
contest of 1880. Mormon schemers profess that thej hope to diyide Utah into 
four States, and so quadrople the pay they can giro their friends in Congress. 
This may not be a promise with enough hope of fruition behind it to tempt shrewd 
politidans, but the fact that men in Utah, in the chorch, are plotting for the 
diyision of the territory into four States as soon as it shall be admitted, onght to 
make us pause when we sneer at the idea that there is not bait enough in the 
Basin States to tempt these political foxes at Washington. It takes but little 
bait to tempt them. Besides Utah, Idaho might be easily manipulated under 
Mormon politicians. If Mormonism find her dreams prophetic of reality, she 
will be able to give the representation of six Basin States, before twenty-fire 
more years pass, to any party in Congress that will favour her cause. 

Many citizens of the East think that after Utah is admitted to the Union^ 
with a constitution prohibiting polygamy, the Mormon problem is solved. We 
then shall have put our foot into the trap. Under the protection of State Rights, 
the Mormon ' problem will suddenly acquire gigantic proportions, and will be 
found more difiScult of solution than ever before. I hold in my hand a very im- 
portant communication from Judge Boreman, of the United States Court in Utah, 
written to me, with permission to make it public, and in reply to questions which 
I sent back to Salt Lake City, after a recent visit there. I have received answers 
to the same enquiries from the ladies of the Anti-Polygamy Society, who, when 
I was in Salt Lake City, were so much in earnest that they passed resolutions 
asking the Boston Monday Lectureship to aid in breaking up the illusion of any 
who believe the Mormon question may be settled by the admission of Utah as a 
State, with a constitution prohibiting polygamy. My great point is to show that 
such an admission of Utah, under such a constitution, would be no settlement, 
but only an. exacerbation of all the difSculties of the Mormon problem. Judge 
Boreman is one of the Justices who brought John D. Lee, the Mountain 
Meadows butcher, to justice, and has the unlimited confidence of the whole 
Gentile population of Utah. His communication is at present of really national 
importance. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 5th, 1879. 
Bby. Joseph Cook, Boston, Maes. 

Deab SiB,~There has been handed to me by the Bev. B. G. McNeice, a half- 
dozen questions respecting Utah, with your written request that I give brief 
answers thereto. I take pleasure in complying with your wish. 

Your first question reads as follows : — 

I. If Utah were admitted into the Union, without polygamy, would the Gentile 
population be able to secure justice at the polls and in the courts ? 

To this I answer most earnestly and unreservedly that in Utah, as a State 
nnder Mormon rule, it would simply be impossible for Gentiles to obtain justice 
either at the polls or in the courts. The admission ** without polygamy," would 
avail nothing, as the State would be overwhelmingly Mormon. 

II. What discrimination would probably be made in favour of Mormons by th& 
election laws and courts of Utah, under a Mormon governor ? 

I answer that under a Mormon state government the Utah election laws, elec- 
tions, and courts, would all be used, without reserve and without conscience, to 
foster the church power, to build up Mormon interests, to favour Mormons in all 
civil contests, and to screen them in every prosecution. And these same agencies 
would, likewise, be used to cripple and crush every Gentile enterprise, to destroy 
Gentile interests, and to drive out Gentile residents. The church would dictate 
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the election laws, and rule in the elections. An independent jadiciarj conld not 
exist — ^it would be an impossibility. An asserted inspiration would dominate 
and orershadow erery other power. Every branch of the civil authority would 
be forced to prostrate itself before the exacting despotism of the spiritual head. 
The rights of the Gentiles would, with impunity, be violated and disregarded at 
the polls and in the courts ; and there would be no redress. 

in. How would yon recommend evidence of the fact of polygamy to be 
obtained ? 

If Utah were admitted as a State, no law of Ck>ngress could be applied to 
eradicate polygamy. This can only be done while Utah is a Territory. And 
now, whilst it is a Territory, the statutes of Congress should make polygamy a con- 
tinuous offence, existing as long as the parties live together as man and wife. In 
that case the statute of limitations would not begin to run until the parties cease 
to live together. If the offence be not treated as continuous, the statute of 
limitations should be repealed as to it ; for the time is too short, such prosecu- 
tions being barred in three years by congressional enactment. Living together 
as man and wife, and recognizing each other as such, should be sufficient to 
warrant conviction. No ceremony should be required to be proved. The 
marriages are performed in sworn secrecy, in the *< Endowment House," as they 
call it ; and Mormons consider all such church oaths as more binding than any 
oath in a " Gentile " court, or before a '' Gentile '* officer. If, after a party's 
conviction and punishment, he should again return to his polygamous life, as is 
certain to always be the case, it should be deemed a new offence. 

The law should require every marriage to be recorded in some public record. 
Particular classes of persons should be designated to perform these ceremonies, 
but every such person should be required to obtain a permit to act from some 
proper authority ; and no marriage should be allowed to take place without a 
licence therefrom having first been obtained. We are without any statute what- 
ever upon the subject of marriage. 

IV. What would become of Gentile schools and what would Mormons do for 
education, if Utah, under Mormon rule, were in the Union ? 

The Gentile schools would die out and be closed, for want of support. The 
Gentile children would, of course, remove with their parents from the territory, 
and the Mormon children would be forced out of the Gentile schools. The Mor- 
mon schools are very inferior now, but far in advance of what they were before the 
advent of the Gentiles ; and if the Gentile schools were out of the way, the Mor- 
mon schools would relapse into their f oimer very low condition. I have no doubt 
but that the Mormons, if left to themselves, would have the ** Deseret ** alphabet, 
instead of the English, used in their schools, and thus gradually shut out the light 
of English and American civilization from the rising generations. The leaders 
of the Mormon church stand in deadly hostility to general education, and are 
especially bitter against free schools. 

y. Were Utah admitted to the Union with a Constitution prohibiting poly- 
gamy, and the prohibitory clause should not be executed by the Mormon governor, 
what remedies should be applied to eradicate this evU, existing under State 
rights ? 

If Utah were admitted into the Union as a State, I know of no remedy that 

could be applied by Congress to eradicate polygamy, without an amendment to 

the United States Constitution prohibiting it Congress would be powerless 

without such an amendment. Utah might be admitted into the Union with a 

. Constitution prohibiting polygamy, yet as soon as she should be in the Union, she 
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«oiild roToke and annul her constitution at pleasure, as she would do, and adopt 
one expressly recognizing and establishing polygamy, and no law of Congress 
^K>uld reach it. Or she might see proper to allow the prohibitory clause to remain 
in her constitution, yet refuse to enforce it ; and neither Congress nor any other 
branch of the general government could enforce it, or compel the State to do so. 
Or, to go farther. Congress might make the abolition of polygamy a condition of 
admission, yet such condition would avail nothing, as the general government 
could never enforce it. The State could not be expelled from the Union, nor the 
State government nor people punished, nor would there be any way for Congress 
to remedy or reach the evil. The Mormons now oppose the enforcement of the 
law. They would then oppose the enforcement of the condition. The bad faith 
of such a course would not give them any concern. They would have gained 
their object, and have secnred a State government. 

The only safe course to pursue in regard to Utah is to keep her out of the 
Union, and under the control of Congress, until polygamy is thoroughly eradicated^ 
by enforcement of the law, and there is no controlling sentiment in the territory 
:&yourable to its re-cstablishment. When that time arrives, the power of the 
priesthood will probably be broken, and all classes be enabled to obtain justice and 
ibe protected in their rights. 

VL In what particulars ought the present election laws and courts of Utah to 
be changed to secure to the non-Mormon population, under State organization, 
their full rights as to life, property and education ? 

If Utah should become a State, no law of Congress could effect these objects 
without a radical change in the structure of our general government, so as to 
allow Congress to regulate the internal affairs of the States; and this change is 
aot likely ever to be made. 

As the Govemment is now constituted, no laws of Congress can be enforced 
within a State unless such enforcement be authorized by the United States Con- 
«titntion, either in express terms or by necessary implication. Beyond such 
powers thus vested in the general govemment, each State retains the exclusive 
control of its own internal affairs, and each State stands upon an equal footing 
with every sister State. Therefore, it is only whilst Utah remains a Territory 
that the laws of Congress can be made effective in respect to the objects desig- 
nated. Congress has exclusive control of the Territories. Hence Congress 
«honld now give Utah a good election law whereby registration and elections 
should be under the general supervision of officers to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and subject to removal 
t>y the President. 

This supervisory power ought to be deposited somewhere. It is now com- 
mitted to Mormon hands, and the trust is systematically violated. Honest 
xegistratiou, honest voting, and honest canvassing of votes, should be secured. 
Women, if allowed to vote, should be required to possess the same qualifications as 
men to entitle them to vote. Polygamous women, of foreign birth, unnaturalized, 
and not in the conntry long enough to be naturalized, are allowed to vote upon 
the assumption that they are the toives of citizens. This should not be allowed. 
17o man or woman living in polygamy should be allowed to vote or hold office. 
No man living in polygamy should be allowed to sit npon a jury. Polygamy 
«hould disqualify a person for every place of trust. 

The present unwieldy jiury law should be simplified. The names of two hnn- 
<dred men are provided, from which grand and petit jurors are selected for four 
terms of court daring Uie year, and no juror can serve at more than one term* 
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These two hundred names are gencrallj exhausted by the end of the third term, 
and the court have to do without juries at the fourth term. No talesmen are 
allowed ; and the mode of selecting jurors is unnecessarily tedious. 

If the laws be amended as I have suggested in my answers to your questions^ 
then they can be enforced in Utah; and if enforced, polygamy will be eradicated 
and the priestly despotism which holds this Territory in its grasp, will be 
broken up. 

If Utah, under Mormon rule, be admitted into the Union as a state, the power 
of the Church will grow rapidly and spread out, until other territories and States 
will fall under its baneful influence. Its leprous hands are already stretching 
out into other fields. In a few years it would become powerful and arrogant, and 
assume to defy the national authority. In that rebellion, as slavery in the Great 
Eebellion, polygamy would hy the sword receive its death blow ; and then, and 
not until then, would there be a constitutional amendment prohibiting it. 

I feel the deepest possible sympathy for the masses of this deluded Mormon 
people. They are in the hands of designing and unscrupulous leaders who use 
them for their own aggrandizement. They are, of course, ignorant, fanatical^ 
aDd superstitious. They would not be controlled by such masters if they were 
notsa 

I have thus imperfectly answered your questions or tried to do so, but the 
answers are not as concise as I had hoped to make them. Wherever I have used 
the word " Gentile," it is meant to include "apostate-Mormon." 

What I have written, you are authorized to use either in public or in privatei, 
and in such manner as yon may deem proper. 

With great respect, I am, very truly, your obedient servant and friend, 

Jacob S. Bobbman, 
United States Judge, 

P.S. There are some repetitions in these answers; but they seem necessary, as. 
each question stands by itself. J. S. B. 

Mrs. Paddock, the authoress, has recently given us a book on Mormonism, 
entitled *' In the Toils." I was so much interested in reading this volume on the 
railway, the other day, in Ohio, that, as I was studying the book, I unconsciously 
rode past the station to which I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten miles* 
carriage ride through the gorgeous and golden October to get back to my desti- 
nation. With other members of the Anti-Polygamy Society of Salt Lake City* 
this lady has given me authority to use in public her testimony, and I quote her 
acute replies to four of the questions I addressed to her, that you may notice 
their entire agreement with the answers the same inquiries received from Judge- . 
Boreman. 

I. If Utah were admitted into the Union without polygamy, would the GentUe 
population be able to secure justice at the polls and in the courts ? 

*< Most emphatically. No. Again and again, even during the past eight years,, 
the Legislature, composed entirely of members of the Mormon priesthood, and 
I almost wholly of practical polygamists, have passed prescriptive acts designed to 
drive Gentiles from the territory, and the aots have failed to become laws only 
because of the absolute veto power of a Gentile governor. Once admit Utah as 
a State, with a governor elected by the Saints, and they would legislate us out of 
the country in six months. They hate us with a bitter and unrelenting hatred. In. 
the Endowment House, all Mormons, male and female, swear to avenge the blood 
of Joseph Smith on the Government and people of the United States, and they 
imprecate on themselves a curse, too horrible to repeat, in case they fail to keep . 
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tkig oath. The idea of admittiog Utah into the Union without polygamy i» 
wholly chimerical. A convention may be called, and a State Constitation adopted, 
with a clause prohibiting polygamy, but that daose will not be worth the paper 
on which it is written. If not repealed at the very first session of the Legisla- 
ture, it will be wholly inoperative. At present, nearly every office in the gift of 
the x>eople is filled by men who have from two to ten wives apiece, and thirty-four 
oat of the thirty-nine members of the Utah Legislature are to-day living in poly- 
gamy. Add to this the fact that polygamous marriages are now taking place 
every week in the year, and that the highest authorities in the church counsel the 
Saints to take arms in their hands and die where they stand, rather than give up 
plural marriage, and you can form some idea of the probabilities that the Mor- 
mons themselves will abolish polygamy for the sake of securing a State organiza- 
tion." 

n. What discrimination would probably be made in favour of Mormons by the- 
election laws of Utah under a Mormon governor ? 

** The election laws would be so framed and construed as practically to disf ran* 
chise Grentiles. At present there is a law in force, passed by the Mormon legis- 
lature, which requires that voters shall be tax-payers. This law is so interpreted 
as to disfranchise the miners, whose property is not taxable, and whose receipt 
for poll-tax is withheld by Mormon collectors, while alien women and girls under 
age, who have never paid a cent of taxes, and whose only claim to the franchise 
lies in the fact that they have been polygamonsly sealed to a Mormon who is a 
citizen. Vote unchallenged by scores and hundreds. I was present myself at an* 
election for Delegate to Congress, when a Deputy U. S. Marshal attempted to 
challenge the votes of such women, and the judge of the election, a polygamlst, 
refused to allow it, while at other polls on the same day, U. S. Marshals were 
beaten nearly to death by the Mormon police for attempting to discharge their 
sworn duties." 

in. How would yon recommend evidence of the fact of polygamy to be 
obtained ? 

'< In the opinion of our present prosecuting attorney, and two out of three U.S. 
Judges at present presiding here, common law evidence is not enough. If the 
Act of Congress could be so amended as to make dwelling together, and the 
general reputation of marriage, sufficient proof of the fact, and living in polygamy 
to constitute the offence, instead of the ceremony, justice could be obtained. At 
present no one whose plural marriage took place two years ago can be prosecuted, 
and those who are now taking plural wives are quite safe if they can keep the 
matter quiet for two years.'* 

IV. What would become of Gentile schools, and what would the Mormons do 
for education, if Utah, under Mormon control, were in the Union ? 

** No Gentile school could continue to exist. At present the Mormon press is 
devoting column after column to the abuse of Gentile schools ; and the spirit mani- 
fested by the press only waits opportunity to show itself in action. In the past 
the Mormon authorities have neglected education and opposed free schools. At 
present there is not a free school in the Territory, though in the Gentile schools- 
a largo number of pupils receive a free tuition." 

When I met the ladies of the Anti-Polygamy Society at Salt Lake City, things- 
were said to my wife which I cannot repeat to you. In communications now in 
my hands, which only a lady can write to a lady, I have facts which I could not 
lead aloud here without your driving me through yonder door into the streets 
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'These two extracts are the least terrible portions of a letter from one of the fore- 
most ladies of the Anti-Polygamy Society of Salt Lake City. 

" The laws of Utah do not recognize the crime of incest ; consequently plural 
marriage within forbidden degrees of relationship is very common. Men take 
their own nieces and eren their own half-sisters as plurals, and one of Brigham 
"Young's brothers lired openly with his own granddaughter. It is so common for 
:a man to marry both mother and daughter that nobody thinks anything of it 
Sometimes a man is sealed to a mother and one or more of her daughters on the 
same day; and sometimes he takes the mother first, and the daughters are sealed 
to him as fast as they arrive at womanhood. 

" The record of the blood and cruelty which the history of this Territory fur- 
nishes is without parallel. Some years ago a United States' detective furnished 
me with a list of sis. hundred and thirty cold-blooded religious murders ferretted 
-out by him, and this list did not include the victims of the Mountain Meadows 
massacre. In order to make this record complete, it is only necessary to add that 
not one of the murderers has ever been punished. If, by any chance, the saintly 
perpetrator of one or more of these crimes Ia arrested and tried, a Mormon jurj 
pronounces him * not guilty,* in the face of the most positive evidence, and his 
jellowHsaints escort him home with the accompaniment of a band of music and 
-flags flying." 

When I asked the editor of the brave and powerful Salt Lake City Tribune 
whether it would be safe to admit Utah to the Union as a State with a constitu- 
tion prohibiting polygamy, he replied that in six months after such an event, his 
property in Salt Lake City would not be worth a quarter of a dollar. Here, then, 
you have an editor, and this authoress, and the ladies of the Anti-Polygamy 
"Society, and this grave judge, all agreeing that we are wrong in the East when 
'we dream that the admission of Utah with a constitution prohibiting polygamy 
is all that is needed to settle the Mormon question, under the operation of natural 
-causes. 

The President of the United States, in a message published this morning, says 
that there is, in his opinion, reason for taking the right of suffrage away from 
those who violate the laws against polygamy in Utah. Do that one thing, and 
you strike at the root of the Upas tree which is now shedding down its poison 
-on a territory larger than New England, a territory Asiatic in its richness when 
you irrigate it, and which is better and better watered every year ; a territory 
which already exports agricultural productions, in spite of the blistered look of 
its sands and the desolate appearance of its vast stretches of sage-brush. Utah 
Is one of the most important mining districts in the world. The tawny robe of 
this Basin State lion is sifted full of silver and gold, and its very bones are 
made up of coal and iron. Utah can supply the world with salt. She has 
mountains of pure gypsum, and immense beds of almost pure sulphur. There 
is scarcely any mineral used by man that is not found in abundance in her spiked 
and jagged mountains. The value of the export of silver, gold, lead, and other 
•ores and metals from Utah, has averaged six millions for each of the last three 
years. In the next twelve months it is likely to be ten millions. Strike where 
President Hayes tells you to let the axe fall, and this Upas tree, which now is 
the ci^se of the whole Basin region, will drop as a compost-heap, and give yon 
(there, ultimately, purity and wealth. 
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The Lecture. 

George Whitefield, in this house, one hundred and forty years ago^ 
taught the doctrine of the New Birth, at an hour when it was a 
novelty in New England. A church more or less connected with the 
State had become so secularized even in Boston as not to require a. 
spiritual church membership. So deeply did Whitefield and Edwards- 
sink a belief in the necessity of the New Birth into the mind of this^ 
country, that to-day the doctrine is common-place. We read White- 
field's discourses, and wonder what in them could have awakened such 
attention as to pack thousands into this house, and bring together 
fifteen, eighteen, twenty thousand in the hushed, open-air a^ssemblies. 
on Boston Common. The doctrine which he taught he supported by 
Revelation. Discussing the relations of religion to science, I am ta 
establish the same doctrine, with no aid from Scripture at all, except 
in so far as the human soul is a revelation from God, and as natural 
law enswathing us is itself a Divine Scripture as sacred as any other 
penned by the Almighty finger. 

What I am afraid of is, not the bann of any ecclesiastical party, for 
I belong to no party ; but it is dissonance with the nature of things. 
It is want of harmony with that constitution of the universe which 
was, and is, and is to come. It is unalterable, and it is He. 

Is it literally true that the New Birth, defined as Edwards and 
Whitefield understood it, must be sought by culture if culture is to be- 
true to its own principles % 

What is the New Birth ? The acquisition of similarity of feeling 
with God. Is that necessary for our peace here and hereafter % Ask 
self-evident truth whether you can love what God hates and hate 
what God loves, and be at harmony with Him. Grant me nothing in 
the shape of a proof-text except this immortal and eternal axiom, that 
the door cannot be open and shut at one and the same time. A 
thing cannot be and be at one and the same time, and in one- 
and the same sense, and therefore we cannot love what God hates and 
hate what God loves, and be at peace with Him. In past years, so- 
far gone by that I am almost ashamed to confess my early misfortunes, 
I have had my struggles with doctrinal unrest I have paced over 
fierce burning sands of limitless unanswered religious questioning, and 
yet I hope I kept on straight across the desert. At any rate, I re- 
membered Carlyle's advice that he who never turns back in that 
howling waste, but manfully faces all his doubts, will find on the other 
side of the blistering sands cool, crystalline springs, out of which burst 
waters for the quenching of the thirst of all nations. The first springs- 
I came to were these truths of intuition, these self-evident principles 
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on ii^hicb I base what I love to call axiomatic theology. I commend 
to all religiously thirsty lips a deep draught out of these cool, 
perennial springs, the first you meet in the oases beyond the desert 
of doubt. 

1. Culture is to be held responsible for the thorough application of 
its own principles. 

2. Among the most vaunted and emphatic principles of culture are 
these three : 

(1) Fellowship with God in Nature. 

(2) Full growth and freedom for all the soul's faculties. 

(3) Harmonization of the fully grown and active soul with its 
•environment. 

3. It has already been shown that fellowship with God in Nature 

requires fellowship with the highest outcome of Nature, — that is, with 
the law of the ascent of life, or with the conscience as the highest in 
man, and with the Christ as the highest in history. 

4. But this fellowship of affection with the Christ and with con- 
43cience is only another name for the New Birth, and, therefore, the 
necessity of the latter results from a thorough application of the first 
principle of culture. 

My purpose is to show that a three-fold cord is not easily broken ; 
and so I mean to make it clear, if possible, that every one of these 
haughtily trumpeted principles of culture leads to the same con- 
clusion. 

5. The second principle of culture requires freedom and full growth 
for all the faculties, including conscience ; and this, at its fullest 
•development, is to be seen only in the Christ And so the second 
principle necessitates the glad and total surrender of the will to the 
moral law, and this is but another name for the New Birth. 

6. While we continue to exist we must keep company with our 
own natures. 

7. It is scientifically incontrovertible that we know inductively 
that the soul, like everything else, is made on a plan. 

8. The plan of any mechanism is to be ascertained by finding out 
how it can be operated in as nearly frictionless a manner as possible. 

9. We cannot have harmony with ourselves, unless we love what 
the plan of our nature loves, and hate what it hates. 

10. What the plan of human nature requires is seen in the highest 
outcome of the law of the ascent of life, — that is, in the conscience 
in man, and in the Christ in history. 

Why am I so insisting u'pon this second law of culture 1 Because 
it supplements all the others, and saves me from being vulnerable 
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1>7 your objection, that man is a degraded being, or is fallen, and 
that therefore his present nature is not to be taken as an indication 
of what is natural to the full-grown souL I use the highest outcome 
of human nature as proof of what the plan of human nature is, and 
that highest outcome is the Christ. I am not asking you now to 
grant me anything more than that His soul is the highest summit 
known to history, end that what conscience was in Him it tends 
to be in us whenever we cease to walk on all fours, and under 
the law of the ascent of life, stand erect, with our souls full grown 
and free. 

11. No one part of the soul is to be allowed to act without the 
unforced consent of every other part. 

12. No joy is natural that is not full. 

13. The frictionless in a full-orbed human nature is the natural in 
human nature. 

14. Continuous joy in all the faculties is a sign of the frictionless 
or natural action of the faculties. 

15. Only when reason and conscience are supreme in the religious 
«ense can a full-orbed soul obtain frictionless action within its 
onvironment, or continuous joy in all its faculties. 

16. The religious is, therefore, scientifically known by induction to 
be the only natural, that is, the only frictionless action of human 
nature within its unalterable environment of God, conscience, and 
our record. 

It was the sense of Greek philosophy, and it is the deep sense of 
modem ethical science, that we must live with ourselves. If we are 
made on a plan, we must find out the plan and submit to it meekly, 
for we cannot alter the plan, or make one hair white or black. Even 
the haughty physicists here, lynx-eyed as to every physical fact in 
the universe, but wall-eyed as to every spiritual fact, must now 
grant me that this single admission, that law is universal, necessi- 
tates the doctrine of the New Birth. 

17. The soul, therefore, under the central principle of culture, 
must be harmonized with the conscience at its best, that is, with 
the Christ, and this is only another name for the New Birth. 

18. The soul must be harmonized with its eternal environment 
by the Power and Person not ourselves that makes for righteousness. 
Two cannot walk together unless they are agreed, but the soul must 
walk with the Eternal Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness. 

19. It must love, therefore, what that power loves, and hate what 
that power hates; in other words, it must acquire similarity of 
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feeling with God in order to have peace in His Presence, here and 
hereafter. 

20. The scientific necessity of similarity of feeling with God is. 
the scientific necessity for the New Birth, for the former is only 
another name for the latter. 

When the battle was fought between the 'Monitor' and th& 
' Merrimac/ the ship ' Cumberland/ which the poet Longfellow has^ 
made immortal by an ode, went down in water so shallow that her 
topgallants remained above the waves. A surgeon, a friend of 
Governor Andrew, was in the hold of the ship when she went down ; 
but, by keeping in view tlie light which streamed through the hatch- 
ways, and aiding himself on the rigging, he at last reached the sur- 
face, and was taken into a boat and saved. Now, the insidious, the 
almost insane persuasion which governs average human nature is, 
that when we go down in the sea of death and eternity, we are to 
leave ourselves behind ourselves, and swim out of ourselves, and be- 
taken into some life-boat at the surface of the eternal ocean, and so 
brought to peace. The trouble with that precious theory, my 
friends, is, that we are the ' Cumberland,' and the ' Cumberland ' can* 
not swim out of the ' Cumberland.' Here is the first axiomatic truth 
on which the man who really reveres science ought to found 
himself, and demand, in the name of mere culture, harmony 
with this portion of the environment of his soul from which he can- 
not flee. 

As I clasp my hands together, finger is the environment of finger^ 
and so faculty in the soul is the environment of faculty. We must 
have harmony with the plan of our own natures, for we are going 
to live with ourselves as long as we live at all. Socrates said there 
was one wife from whom he could not be divorced, and that was 
his conscience; and he feared vastly that the lack of harmony 
between him and that wife might destroy his peace in the eternal 
mansions. 

Since law is universal, everything is made on a plan. My soul 
is, therefore, made on a plan. My hand is made to shut towards the 
front, and not towards the back. My judgment on that point is 
dictated by the principle that the frictionless action of the hand is 
in the former direction, and not in the latter. If I bend the hand 
towards the back, I injure portions of its mechanism. It cannot be 
that the natural action of the hand involves its own destruction. 
The frictionless is the natural in any mechanism. 

Simple as this principle is, you may apply it to the soul with vast 
results. 
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What is the frictionless ia the relation of the human faculties to 
each other and to their immense environment of natural law, 
including conscience and God 1 

This is a purely scientific question. I have infinitely weighty 
reasons for wishing to find out by a stem application of self-evident 
truths how I can be in harmony with my own faculties, from which I 
cannot escape while I live, and with this Power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness, and which will enswathe me as long as I 
exist. 

The ' Cumberland " cannot swim away from the * Cumberland,' nor 
can the ' Cumberland ' float outside of the sea. For ever, and for 
ever, we are to be environed by the Power which makes for right- 
eousness, and shot through by it as the clouds are by the light of 
noon. There is no planet that can roll beyond the law of gravitation. 
How can we succeed in being at peace in this universe, if we love 
what the Power which makes for righteousness hates, and hate what 
it loves 1 

I want nothing but the simple axiom of non-contradiction to show 
me that in order to have peace, I absolutely must acquire similarity 
of feeling with my conscience at its best, and with the God from 
whom I cannot flee. 

Of course I know that I am on a topic too serious to admit of de- 
clamation, but it is not too serious to admit of the application of the 
ordinary tests of science. If I am to determine what is natural to 
man, I must not take any stuuted specimen of human growth as 
exhibiting the complete action of the faculties. 

If I go into the fields and pluck a lily of the valley and bring it to 
some great professor at Harvard, he will not take it as a natural 
specimen of the plant unless it is fully grown. He will not accept 
any growth of skin-flint earth. He must have the plant at its best, 
for otherwise he does not know what is natural to it. So, if I bring 
to him the plant called maize, he will ask me whether it comes from 
France, where it produces forty to one, or from Mexico, where it pro- 
duces one hundred and fifty to one. If I cannot find a perfect 
specimen of the lily of the valley or of the maize, he sends me a- 
field \. ith my canvas. He tells me to make a painting summarizing 
the best traits of many specimens. He puts that painting into his 
collection of representations of plants, and shows the picture to his 
classes, and tells them that that is what is natural to the lily of the 
valley and the maize. If this be a scientific procedure concerning 
these vegetable growths, surely the same procedure is lawful as to 
the growth of what we call the human souL I will not take any 
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Btunted specimen of man from the blood-stained acres of old Rome, 
to show me what is natural to the human faculties. I take no 
stunted growth spindling down between the flagstones of Wall-street, 
and trodden on by the split hoofs of greed and fraud. I want a 
isoul that does not walk on all fours, but that shows me human 
nature at its best, if I am to ascertain what the frictionless is in a 
lull* grown and free human spirit. 

Precisely as I was authorised by science in the former case to go 
a-field with my canvas, and make up a painting summarizing the 
best traits of many specimens, so I am authorized to go a-field and 
make up from the best traits of many specimens a picture of human 
nature, full-grown, free and active in every faculty. Take Phocion 
for Rome, and Hampden for England, and Washington for America, 
to illustrate what disinterested natriotism can be in man. Join in 
one Aristotle and Kant and Leibnitz and Edwards, to show what in- 
tellectual subtlety may be in a human being. Put together Plato, 
Isaiah, Shakespeare, Richter, and Milton, to show what imagination 
and spiritual insight may become in man. Join in one the goodly 
•company of the prophets and the apostles and the martyrs, to make 
up your ideal of what spiritual elevation may be in the soul. I will 
not recede at all from the application of my principle, for I will take 
the best growth of every lower faculty after you have given me the 
best of the higher. It will be safe to put into this specimen, the 
best growth of the basilar faculties of human nature, after you have 
summarized in the same ideal the best growth of the coronal faculties. 
It will be placing archangels on steeds of fire, if you put the Isaiahs 
and the Platos and the Johns into the summit of human nature, and 
in the base the Neros and the Caligulas. The lower will be bitted, 
and only add strength to their archangelic riders. 

When you have made up an ideal of the full-orbed soul, ask your- 
selves how it can be harmonized with its environment, that is, with 
conscience and God. Can it have peace while it hates what God 
loves, and loves what God hates % Can you harmonize a fully grown 
and free soul with itself, without its total, affectionate, and glad self- 
surrender to reason and conscience % 

When I was in the Louvre, I saw the "Venus of Milo," that famous 
marble, the best representation antiquity has given us of female ex- 
cellence. Over against it stood Michael Angelo's " Slave sleeping in 
the Market-place," the worthiest representation modern art has given 
us of man's faculties at their best. This woman's sympathies were as 
tender as the azure, and as pure and as broad. She had quality, of 
course, but she had also quantity of being. This man had quantity^ 
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of course, but he also had quality. It is said to be hard to find a 
vomau combining both quantity and quality; or a man combining the 
two. Tt is easy to find a woman with a fine nature, but not so easy 
to find one both fine and large. It is easy to find a man large, but 
oot so easy to find one both large and fine. Here were the two ideals, 
*each at its best, all the faculties apparently fully grown and active. 
As I stood there, these problems of ethics were passing through my 
mind, and I was questioning whether either of those human beings 
•could have peace with the nature which each represented without 
loving what God loves and hating what He hates. There came into 
the room a young man who had had a liberal education in every 
thing except the moral faculties. In Europe he had made himself a 
«himney-sweep of the blackest throats of the chimneys of Gehenna. 
He had immersed himself in the soot of the nether fires of the dissi- 
pation of the continent. I thought him an unprejudiced judge, and 
so I said : '' Take this man and woman, clothe them in modem 
wardrobe, and turn them out into the dissipations of Paris. What 
would happen?" "Nothing very bad," said he. "How do you 
know r* I said. " Why, there is too much of them," was his reply ; 
" it would not be easy for them to stoop down to vice." " Expose 
4;hem to all the temptations of our evil days," I said ; " send them 
around the world." He replied, with emphasis : "They would come 
back hand in hand, possibly, for they might want a home ; but they 
would return without the smell of fire on their garments." " Why 
are you so sure of this ? " " Well,** said he, taking a long look at the 
marbles, "there is too much of them for it to he easy for them to walk 
on all fours. They cannot wriggle through the lattice-work of greed 
and fraud and leprosy, and have peace. It would not be possible 
for either to have peace while stooping down to lap up slime out of 
the gutter." 

If you please, that man struck in those conversational phrases, the 
central note of modern ethical science : that when man is fully 
developed, when he does not walk on all fours, when he uses all his 
faculties, each at its best, then he is too large to have peace in any 
other way than by a total surrender of his soul to the moral law, 
pointed out by conscience. That is the way man is made, and we 
cannot alter the plan of our natures, nor break up companionship 
with it while we exist. The stars in their courses fight against every 
one who does not fight with them. We must take our choice to be 
with or against the very nature of things. 

On all hands I see men who are loving what God hates and hating 
what God loves ; and, as I live, I believe it is ill with such men, and 
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that it will continue to be ill, while thej continue in this dissimilarity 
of feeling with €Sod. Ton say that God is good. Oar mollaacoas 
liberaUsms are teaching ns constantly that^ as a parent forgives his 
child, God will foigiye ns. Fatherhood, sonship, — these are, indeedf 
the central ideas of the moral oniTersa Bat show me the Bother, wha 
is worthy of the name, who will forgive a child before the child i& 
sorry for his fiemlt. The child tells a fEdsehood, never repents, has a 
brazen conscience, will not admit that he has done wrong, knows that 
he has, bat does not repent. Does the father forgive the child % If 
he does, he harms him. By as mach as the &ther loves the child, by 
so much he refirains firom pardoning him until the son is sorry for hia 
&ult and really chooses its opposite. If I live long enough in dis- 
similarity of feeling with God, I may never be reaUy sorry for my sina 
and choose their opposites. Grod's Fatherhood itself prevents him firom 
injuring any soul by pardoning it in its wilful disloyalty. That 
which I am afiradd of is Grod's Fatherhood. What I fear is, not so 
much Grod's justice as His infinite love, which will forbid ffim for ever 
from pardoning me while I am yet voluntarily rebellious to Him. To- 
pardon mc in that state is to injure me, just as to pardon a child in 
his self-chosen lie is to injure the child. To pardon any soul while it 
is in wilful rebellioa to the moral law, is to injure that soul, and thia 
Omniscient Love will never do. That is why I am afraid in this 
universe, and why I wish for all men speedy similarity of feeling with 
€Sod, before they drop into a final dissimilarity of feeling with 
Him. As it is sure that I must be enswathed for ever in the eternal 
Power that makes for righteousness, it is sure that I must love what 
it loves, and hate what it hates, or every star in every constellation 
will fight against me. This is a necessity of self-evident truth. The 
haughtiness of n^ation is shattered here upon the stem reef of 
modem ethical science. It is the glory of what I call axiomatic 
theology that it guides men by the self-evident truths of common 
sense into the very depths of the holiest truths of religion. It ahows^ 
by the very same principles on which you depend behind the counter^ 
and in the halls of legislation, and in juries trying cases of life and 
death, and in arithmetic, and in geometry, that we must absolutely 
have similarity of feeling with €rod, or we cannot have peace in His 
presence. If we postpone the acquisition of that similarity, we may 
fisJl into dissimilarity of feeling which will become first prolonged, 
then inveterate, and then possibly final ; and, if final, must lead to a 
state where God cannot pardon us if He loves na. 
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THE CATHOLIG QUESTION— " CONGEALED PURPOSES 
OF ROMANISM AS TO EDUCATION:' 

[Public sentiment "being now greatly aroused by recent Roman Catholic attacks 
•on the American Common School System^ Mr, Cook devoted the whole of his 
Lecture to the subject announced for the Prelude : •* Concealed Purposes of 
Romanism as to Education:'"} 

The Lecture. 

Archbishop Williams, of Boston, whispers to Father Scully, of 
CJambridgeport : "Hist! No noisj barking against the American 
public schools. A still hunt is what the Church wants. The 
parochial schools are to be defended, and the public schools assailed 
unflinchingly, but with prudence, with suavity, with opportuneness." 
The manly outspokenness of the priest is preferable to the politic 
indirection of the archbishop. Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, the Old 
South, listen to this colloquy and whisper to each other : " Whom the 
gods wish to destroy, they first make mad." O Lord, now let the 
prayers of our fathers be fulfilled abundantly, that the love of good 
learning may not be buried in their graves ! 

That I may not seem to slander Archbishop Williams, I propose to 
allow him to speak for himself. " We are authorized by His Grace, 
the Archbishop," says a Catholic newspaper of this city,* *Ho say that 
his advice to the clergy on a recent occasion indicated no new purpose 
or policy, and that the substance and intent of what he did say are 
contained in the following statement," which, further on, we are told 
the archbishop himself has seen and approved. It needs only pro- 
nunciation, with a little attention to the laws of elocution, to show 
that the whole document is but the ostrich with her head in the 
«and. ** The archbishop, moved by the public interest in the school 
question, recalled to the minds of the clergy the principles of 
•Catholic theology that relate to the Christian education of the young ; 
and in view of our embarrassing circumstances, the difficulties of the 
matter, and recent events, exhorted them to use the utmost prudence 
and charity in the application of these principles. ... On the 
principles themselves all true Catholics are agreed." This is a 
reference to whatever proclaims authoritatively the Catholic principles 
concerning the education of the young, and the most important 

♦ The Pilot, Dec. 6, 1879. 
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document on that topic is the Papal Syllabus, with the principles of 
which you are too sadly familiar. " Catholics differ, if at all," con- 
tinued the archbichop, " only as regards the feasibility, opportuneness, 
or best methods of giving these principles," that is, of the Syllabus, 
"practical efifect. . . . The archbishop strongly urged that, 
whenever practicable, such schools should be established in every 
parish, and, as far as possible, made equal to the public schools." 

A definition of the word " practicable " is of great importance to 
us as well as to the Roman Catholic public, and we have that 
definition in this precious document. "Parochial schools are re* 
garded as practicable," the archbishop assures us, "where their 
establishment and support would not create any serious financial 
embarrassment, or impose too grievous a burden on the resources of 
the faithful. As, in the absence of suitable Catholic schools, parents 
send their children to the public schools rather than allow them to 
grow up illiterate, they should make it a matter of conscience to 
take due precautions against the dangers of such schools, and attend 
diligently to the instruction of the children in Christian doctrine 
out of school hours." 

Further on we have these astonishing declarations, in which much 
is contained between the lines : " Any priest hearing confessions ia 
the private tribunal of penance is free, in the exercise of his facul> 
ties, in this as in all other cases, to give or withhold absolution, 
guided by the disposition of the penitent and his own judgment and 
discretion, and his knowledge of the facts and principles involved." 

I beg you to notice carefully the qualifications which encumber 
the next sentence : " Parents who, for good and sufficient reasons, 
omit to send their children to the parochial schools, but otherwise 
secure for them efficient religious instruction, may, if well disposed, 
be admitted to the sacraments." The implication is that all parents- 
who cannot meet these numerous and colossal conditions, every one 
of them to be interpreted by the priest, and the bishop, may be 
excluded from the sacraments, on which, in the opinion of the Eomish 
laymen and laywomen, salvation may depend. 

The next sentence is adroit also : " No priest has the right, save 
in the rare and exceptional cases of public scandalous sinners, to 
publicly refuse any of the sacraments of the church to any Catholia 
reasonably applying for the same." But there is no denial of the 
right to refuse the sacraments privately. 

From these extracts I derive the following five propositions, which 
I regard as a final proclamation of an aggressive policy on the part 
of the Romish Church against the American public schools : — 

1. The principles of Catholic theology as expressed in the famous. 
Papal Syllabus have the approval of all true Catholics. 

2. Wherever practicable, parochial schools are to be established 
in every Roman Catholic parish. 

3. They are regarded as practicable where their establishment 
would not create any serious financial embarrassment. 

4. In the absence of suitable Catholic schools, Romish parents 
who patronize American public schools must attend diligently to the 
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instruction of their children in Reman Catholic doctrine out of 
school hours. 

0. Any priest hearing confessions in the private tribunal of 
penance, is free to give or withhold absolution in the case of parents 
who patronize the American public schools, when parochial schools 
are within reach. 

I personally and publicly request Archbishop Williams to deny 
the accuracy of a single one of these propositions, as a representative 
of the present position of the Romish priesthood, concerning American 
common schools. Most of the propositions are in his own language. 
Tou suspect me of hot opinion on this point ; you think that I am 
easily to be led into extravagant statement. But I have no church, 
I have no parish; there is nobody prompting me to attack the 
Romish priesthood. I am one American citizen, and an humble one ; 
but by the very fact that I am an humble American citizen I value 
the common school system, which is the friend of the labouring poor. 

1. A priesthood which wishes to do in the United States, what it 
has done in Spain and in Italy, is an enemy of the social and indus- 
trial interests of the Roman Catholic American mosses. 

Mix the illiterate population of Spain or of Italy with the educated 
masses of the American people, and the former go to the bottom of 
society at once. They become hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Let the priesthood rule Romanists here as it has in many countries 
of Europe, and, just as surely as emigrants from those countries, until 
they obtain education here, go to the bottom of society in America, 
so surely will a population, manipulated by a foreign priesthood, on 
our own soil, go to the bottom and become low paid, pinched sulDor- 
dinates in the ranks of labour. 

Let me hold up before you two cameos, etchings, minute represen- 
tations of Roman Catholic rule under its own roof-tree. I have been 
accused of exaggerating the illiteracy of Italy and Spain, but here I 
have in my hand " The Statesman's Year Book for 1879 " by Frede- 
rick Mai'tiu. Sixteenth annual publication, revised after official 
returns. A well-known English authority, quoted in Parliament, in 
Congress, and by editors, as a marvel of accuracy, so painstaking and 
conscientious that one of our famous journals felicitated itself, not 
long ago, on finding a single statistical error in the book ; it has no 
sectarian bias, but is a purely dispassionate and scientific statistical 
and historical annual of the States of the civilized world. I hold this 
before me, and on its authority remind you that ninety-nine and three - 
fourths per cent, of the population of Italy were returned as Catholics 
in 1871. The Roman hierarchy has managed Italy for centuries, and 
the Pope himself has governed certain of its States. According to 
the census of 1864, out of a total population of 21,703,710 souls^ 
there were in Italy 16,999,701 who could neither read nor write. 
Of these 7,889,238 were men, and 9,110,416 women. Piedmont and 
Sicily occupied the first and last place on the register of knowledge. 
In the Basilicata, Calabria, and Sicily, mwe than nine-tent/is of the 
inhabitants could neither read nor vrrite. (p. 307.) Does the Catholic 
population of this country wish to be reduced to that condition ? If 
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they do, they will reach it, and they will then go to the bottom of our 
trades as surely as the Italian peasants brought over here go to the 
bottom after their long training under parochial schools. This is 
an inevitable result of the natural laws of society. When an emi- 
grant has had a little experience in America, he must see that the 
standing of the young clerk, or of the young expressman, or of a man 
on a railway tntin, depends greatly on his intelligence. Let the 
Romish priests manage the education of the young in the United 
States under the plan on which they have managed Italy, and your 
Catholic working man will become a brakeman or a fireman, while your 
Protestant American will be the conductor or the engineer. This 
circumstance ought to appeal to the Koman population of our re- 
public in such a way as to cause them to withstand, in the interests 
of their own political, industrial, social, and moral future, the appli- 
cation to this country of the method which has ham-strung so many 
once stalwart European nationalities. An official return issued by 
the Italian government in March, 1870, shows a general average 
of dxty-four persona wUliout the rudiments of education in every hun» 
dred members of ike adult male population of Italy, (p. 308.) Shear 
away from the large robe of the masses of the Italians, all women, all 
children of both sexes, all men under the legal age. Take the select 
remnant and illiteracy of the rustiest kind as a corroding poison, ab- 
solute inability to read or write has eaten up ten per cent., fifteen, 
twenty-five, thirty of it, shall I say ? More than that. It has eaten 
up forty, fifty, sixty-four per cent, of the bright intellects and 
warm hearts of the adult male Italian population, compatriots of 
Garibaldi, and successors of Dant^ and Galileo. When emigrants 
come from the classic Italian shores to this country, we see in the 
result of their competition with the educated American population, 
what must happen if Italian priests have their way in the parochial 
schools of the United States. So much for manacled Italy. 

I turn now to Spain, and surely this country must be regarded as 
the paradise of priests, but it happens also to be notoriously the 
paradise of illiteracy. The national church of Spain is Roman 
Catholic, and the whole population, with the exception of about 
sixty thousand persons, adhere to the same faith, (p. 405.) Spain 
is so solidly Catholic that the exceptions are not worth mentioning to 
the prevalence of Romanism in that nation. Protestants, of course, 
have few rights there. It is significant and worthy of notice in 
passing, that no Protestant circle has a right to make a public an- 
nouncement of its hours of worship. If you are in Spain, and wish 
to attend Protestant services, you must do so in private, for accord- 
ing to Article 12 of the Constitution of 1876, all public announce- 
ments of these are strictly forbidden. By the last general census of 
Spain, that of 1876, it was found that of the 16,000,000 population 
of the kingdom, there were only 2,414,015 men, and 715,906 women, 
able to read and write. There wei'e 316,557 men, and 389,211 
women, able to read but not to write. All the rest, upwards of 
5,000,000 men, and 6,800,000 women, could neither read nor write. 
At the preceding census of 1860, the total number of persons of 
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both sexes able to write, was found to be no more than 1,221,001. 
The total number able to read was only 1,898,288, or consideraUy 
less than onc'fi.fth of the population, (p. 407.) It was rare in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, or at the beginning of the 
present, to find a peasant or an ordinary workman who was able to 
read. This accomplishment among women was even held to be 
immoraL Until the year 1808, public education was entirely in the 
hands of the clergy, (p. 406.) Are peasants like these fit for the 
duties and responsibilities of American representative institutions % 
What becomes of average Spaniards when they come into rivalry with 
the average educated American masses % The Spaniards are a proud 
people. They have shown vast energy in a stately past. There was 
a time when Portugal and Spain had fleets in all the zones. They 
are now what Edmund Burke once called them, '^ stranded whales on 
the coast of £urope." 

There is no adequate explanation of the fact that Spain and Italy 
have fallen behind in the race with other nations, except the illiteracy 
of the population, the lack of enterprise which comes from igno- 
rance, and that most accursed system which takes the key of know- 
ledge from the people, and will not use it afterwards except to 
educate a priesthood into the arts of mastering the populace. Do 
you want Spain reproduced in the United States? Do Roman 
Catholic citizens here want priests to have their way in this Union 
as they have had it in Italy and Spain, and produce a population in 
which not more than one in five can read and write % That popula- 
tion will become hewers of wood and drawers of water. As one 
citizen here, as one believer in democratic institutions, as one 
American belonging to a generation that has suffered something for 
the preservation of the institutions of this country, I protest in the 
name of patriotism, in the name of education, in the name of mere 
philanthropy, in the name of religion and Almighty God, against the 
aggressive Romish propagandism of ignorance. 

2. If you would ascertain the concealed purposes of Romanism as to 
education, examine the text-books she places in the hands of the young. 

Here is a Catholic school book used in high schools and sometimes 
in colleges, — a modem history by Peter Fredet, Professor of History 
in St Mary's College, Baltimore. I turn to the appendix of it and 
eome upon a most amazing series of notes. Here are dissertations 
pouring copious, loathsome, mucilaginous, but not adhesive, white- 
wash on the massacre of St. Bartholomew and on the Inquisition. 
Here are apologies for the greatest atrocities Rome has committed. 
We are told here deliberately that Romish priests had nothing to do 
with the death of most of those who suffered in the Inquisition ; that 
at the moment of execution the priest appeared at the side of the 
man only to inspire him, if possible, with sentiments of repentance ; 
that all the priestly council did was to pronounce the individual 
^ilty and deliver him over to the secular authorities. We are taught 
here, in a foot note, that John Huss was placed under the custody of 
the magistrates of Constance, who, following the jurisprudence of the 
age with regard to such transgressors, consigned him to the flames. 
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You think that I exaggerate ; but here I read that when the Spaniards 
are reproached for the rigours of the Inquisition, their answer is that 
by punishing a few obstinate individuals they saved their monarchy 
from the civil wars which desolated Germany, Switzerland and Holland, 
and did not, after all, cause so much blood to flow as the Calvinistio 
reformation did. (p. 520.) That is what is stuffed down the throat of 
the brightest Catholic youth in this country. It is asserted here that 
religion had nothing to do with the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
whether as a motive or an encouragement, (p. 524.) The conclusions of 
standard histories as to Louis the Fourteenth's revocation of the 
famous Edict of Nantes, which Henry IV. enacted for the protection 
of Protestants, are called here the language of violence, untruth, and 
calumny, (p. 525.) 

Examine the traces of Jesuit editorship in portions of Appleton's^ 
American Encyclopaedia. Look at the whitewash sprinkled sometimes 
thickly over many of the articles in that national work referring to 
Romanism. I know for what I make myself responsible ; but of late 
I have taken pains to examine the book, and I can say, from personal 
knowledge, that more than one article in it has been badly manipu* 
lated. I am not accusing the Arm which issues that great work of a 
desire to make themselves propagandists of Roman Catholic doctrines 
in the country. They have allowed Episcopalians to revise articles 
on the Episcopacy, Presbyterians to revise those on Presbyterianism, 
and Catholics to revise those on Catholicism. I presume the pub- 
lishers have acted in good faith towards the public ; at least, I have 
no reason for making charges against them, except that when scholars 
in ecclesiastical history — specialists like Professor Hitchcock, of New 
York, and like some whom 1 see honouring us with their presence 
to-day — look into these art'cles they find history falsified, and they 
find Bismarck justified in his horror when he said that the saddest 
sight he saw in France was the manipulation of the historical text- 
books by Romish ecclesiastics. The authenticity of the following 
very remarkable private circular used to obtain Romish subscriptions 
to Appleton's Cyclopaedia has never been denied.* 

** From Rev. BernardO'Reilly,D.D.,late Professor of Mental Philosophy^ 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. ; also St. John's College^ 
Fordham, N.Y. 

" New York, June 25, 1873. 
" To Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
" Gentlemen, — I am gratified to learn that you intend addressing a- 
circular to the Catholic clergy throughout the country, soliciting 
their patronage for the revised edition of the Cyclopaedia. Allow me 
to say this much for the articles which touch in any way on the 
Catholic religion, — that I have the hearty sanction of the Most 
Reverend the Archbishop of New York in my supervision of these 
articles, and his co-operation and advice at all times when any ques- 
tion or difficulty arises which needs the eye of authority. Moreover, 
so far as my own poor ability can go, I can only promise that no in- 

* See circulars and pamphlets issued in support of the rival claims of Johnson'a 
and Appleton's Cjclopacdias by their publishers. 
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dustry or labour shall be spared by me to make every article I toucU 
as satisfactory as it can be ; and, furthermore, that the editors are 
resolved that this edition shall, in every depai'tment, be distinguished 
by the utter absence of sectarian spirit. 
^ " Very respectfully yours, 

"B. O'Reilly. 

Here is a fifth reader which I bought lately at a Catholic book store- 
in this city, and it is fall of the portraits of Romish bishops and arch- 
bishops. It is issued by the Catholic Publishing Society of New York, 
and in eight other cities of the Union. It forms one of the Young 
Catholic's Illustrated Series of Readers. Here is a good portrait of 
Archbishop Spaulding, here one of Archbishop Hughes, and here 
are Bishop Englard, Bishop Dubois, and Archbishop Carroll. The 
text has been carefully selected to give sectarian impressions. Here 
is a more advanced book, " Sadlier*s Excelsior Sixth Reader," and I 
find it full of foot notes and of selections such as indicate the secta- 
tian bias of the whole book. There is Fra Angelico making a picture 
before the Pope ; and here I turn to a foot note and read a little 
biography of the Most Rev. John Hughes. It is in unguarded places^ 
that the purpose of the Roman priesthood comes out, and the last 
sentence in this short notice of the archbishop reads : '* Both by 
speech and pen he laboured untiringly to secure that Catholic train- 
ing for Catholic children, on which the Church must, humanly 
speaking, depend ; and his labours are still bearing most abundant 
fruit." I turn on to a little notice of Mrs. Jameson, and the state- 
ment of most importance reads as follows : " Though not a Catholic, 
Mrs. Jameson pays graceful homage to that faith which has been the 
inspiration of all that is true and noble in art since the beginning of 
the Christian era." Just so, indeed ! Here is a notice of Shelley : 
" Brought up in ignorance of the true Church, his mind early rejected 
the incongruities which were presented to him as the Christian faith, 
and he fell into an absolute unbelief which has thoroughly vitiated 
many of his poems." If he had been a Catholic he never would have 
been an infidel. In a selection on " Devotion to the Blessed Virgin,"^ 
I read that there is " no reason to doubt that devotion to Mary, the 
Virgin Mother of God, was as well known to the faithful, or that they 
were as fervent in its practice, in the earliest as in the latest days of 
the church." I ask your attention to the following important state- 
ment : " Orestes Augustus Brownson, the most original and 
philosophical thinker that America has yet produced." . 

Orestes Brownson deliberately published these words : " We wish 
this country to come under the Pope of Rome. As the visible head 
of the Church, the spiritual authority which Almighty God has 
instituted to teach and govern the nations, we assert his supremacy, 
and tell our countrymen that we would have them submit to him!"* 
" Out of the Roman States," said Gregory XVI., " there is no country 
where I am Pope except the United States." " Popery," John Mil- 
ton assures us, *•*' is a double thing to deal with, and claims a two- 

* "Brownson'B Essays," pp. 880-883. 
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ibid power, ecclesiastical aud political, both usurped^ and the one 
supporting the other." 

Here, my friends, is a history of the United States, written by 
whom I The press of this country is its governor for good or for 
«vil. The Americans are ruled, not exactly by newspapers, but by 
» news which editors dispense to the world. A famous American 
newspaper has, or had a few months ago, an assistant editor, who is 
the author of this History of the United States of America, for the 
use of schools, and published with the approval of Archbishop 
Spaulding. I refer to John R. G. Hassard, author of a life of Arch- 
bishop Hughes. This history is issued by the Catholic Publication 
Society, and its introduction is written by Archbishop Spaulding. 
That liomish prelate says significantly in his introduction, that *' he 
who will do most to form the character of the Catholic youth of 
America, will also have done most to mould the future of the 
American people." That opinion he bases on the rapid growth of the 
Romish portion of our population. With several illustrations con- 
cerning the Jesuit Fathers, we have a picture of the present state 
of the Jesuit mission station near Montreal. Hassard does not 
picture the present condition of the ruins of a convent near Bunker 
Hill. I do not find the charred remains of the secret passages of 
that edifice anywhere pictured here ; and I hope that the popular 
violence which destroyed the establishment will be repressed and 
forgotten, but that the righteous patriotism which prompted that 
violence, and which should have expressed itself in forms of law, will 
never be forgotten while the overturned walls of that convent remain 
as a picture in the American imagination. Hassard closes his book 
by assuring the public that at the end of the first hundred years of 
the nation, the Catholics of the United States were supposed to 
amount to 6,500,000. This is one-sixth of all the inhabitants of the 
Union. Romanists in the American RepuV)lic have increased in the 
course of a century from one in one hundred and twenty to one in six. 
(p. 377). Froude is not accurate when he asserts in a recent article on 
the Irish in the United States, "* that the Romanists are the wealthiest 
and most numerous of our denominations, but this statement is likely 
to be true in 1900. 

What if I were to call up the scholars out of the two or three 
thousand parochial schools in the United States, and ask them to 
recite 1 They would give us, in answer to our questions, the sub- 
stance of these intensely sectarian text-books — these precious state- 
ments about the Catholic authors, these white-washed pages con- 
cerning the Inquisition, the Edict of Nantes, and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; these subtle insinuations of Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing Mariolatry and the infallibility of the Pope ; these presentations 
of American history, in such a manner as to make the impression that 
the Jesuits were the fathers of the best part of our civilization. 
This is what we should hear from these young lips. But if 
Romanism does here what she has done abroad, and what she wishes 
to contioue on American soil, pretty soon the answer you will get 

''^ North American Review, Uec., 1879. 
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-will not be out of that book, nor that, nor that, simply because the- 
children cannot read nor write. 

The iron windows were closed by Romanism on the population of 
Italy and Spain. You know the story of the prisoner who had but 
one opening from his cell to the sky, and how that was made to shut 
by machinery, little by little intercepting his view of the azure, until 
at last he was left in the darknesa The process of shutting the 
windows of popular education in Italy and in Spain has gone on,, 
historically, before our eyes. Precisely the same hands that rolled 
together that machinery, precisely the same secret wires that in 
Spain and Italy were laid under the dungeon and in the walls, are 
fastened upon the windows of instruction through which the Romish- 
American popiilation looks. Here in Boston the windows begin to 
dose. I say, let the spirit hands of our fathers, let all the vehement, 
patriotic souls of our generation, let God Almighty Himself press a 
hand on these windows, and open not only the single aperture, but 
the whole dome, until we all see God's face. 

3. Romanist ecclesiastical politicians object to the Bible, and the 
ordinary unsectarian religious exercises, in schools, not so much be- 
cause these are Protestant, as because the exercises prevent tha 
opponents of American schools from calling them godless, and so- 
raising a religious prejudice against them. The Protestant Bible 
read without note or comment, is not really opposed as teaching 
Bectarian tenets, but as preventing the cry of irreligion. 

Study well what New Haven lately resolved on after a keen debate- 
between her Protestant and Romish scholars. There was a party re- 
presented in that collegiate city by most honoured names in favour of 
excluding the Bible totally from the common schools in order that the 
Romanists might make no objection to our management of the- 
education of the young. That party is not a weak one among Pro- 
testants in this country. It once mastered the city of Cincinnati. 
I shall offend many if I say that political factions may easily connect 
their vote with strong ecclesiastical prejudices concerning the- 
American school system, and that a great majority of our Romish 
population is in one of the political parties. I know over what blazing 
ploughshares I am walking j but as I am no politician, and have na 
political bias in what I am saying, you will pardon me for asserting that 
in such a city as Cincinnati, a democratic municipal Government is. 
almost certain to be open to the manipulation of Romish ecclesiastics. 
That is true in New York city. I will not say it is true in Boston 
or Chicago; but our great towns already occupy one-fifth of the land, 
and the largest of them are notoriously under the control of a political! 
party which has in it a majority of the friends of a foreign priesthood. 

In New York, and Bufifalo, and Poughkeepsie, the proposition has 
been openly and gravely and repeatedly made, that the city Boards 
of Education should adopt the parochial schools, support them by 
public funds wholly or in part, and allow Romanists to choose all 
the teachers. A Commissioner of Education in New York tells us. 
that the pupils of the parochial schools are often so ragged and 
poorly dressed as to be hardly tolerated by the more comfortable' 
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•children of the public schools.* A divided citizenship is one of the 
greatest mischiefe resulting from sectarian schools, as a united is one 
of the greatest blessings resulting from unsectarian. 

On Manhattan island a controlling portion of the more important 
city offices is often in the hands of Romanists. A practical division 
of the school fund has occurred in New York in several cases. 
I do not undertake to say what will be the outcome of this inter- 
ference of the Jesuits with politics ; but this I know, that the Jesuit 
is astute enough to see that a royal court, or a king, is no louger the 
chief political power in the world. Romanists who value republican 
institutions should remember that the Jesuit can make himself as 
mischievous in manipulating party spoils as he once could in court 
intrigues. The secret whisper of the College of the Propaganda at 
Rome, and of Jesuits throughout the planet, is that they must learn 
how to approach political parties under free institutions, and they 
are approaching them in great cities first of all, for there the parties 
which illiterate men support are the most powerful. 

New Haven had before her the same question which Cincinnati 
discussed, and she decided it in precisely the opposite way. In spite 
of the advocacy which a few scholars gave to the idea of excluding 
the Bible from the public schools, the collegiate city of Connecticut 
came back, not to sectarianism, not to the teaching of distinctively 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, or Congregationalist tenets, not to any 
one of the narrow views which separate the evangelical brotherhood 
of denominations, but to the old customs of the fathers, to have the 
Scriptures read and the Lord's Prayer uttered before the children. 
The Scriptures are read from the Protestant version, but no teacher 
has objection to a Romish child using a Romish version. There is 
nothing really sectarian in the present religious exercises which New 
Haven, after sharp discussion, has adopted, and yet that city has 
excluded from use in her schools a proposed prayer which recognizes 
Mary the Virgin as in some sense divine. To placate the Romanists, 
that prayer was really recommended by one or two astute theolo- 
gians in New Haven, and this to the amazement of all America. 
The advice was not adopted by the city. 

Shut out from public use in schools the prayers that represent 
sectarianism in Romanism, just as you do those which represent it in 
Protestantism. As I would exclude from schools any prayer recog- 
nizing the special doctrine of one of our evangelical denominations 
concerning baptism, although I respect that denomination greatly, 
so I would shut out any prayer recognizing especially the particular 
tenets of the Congregational ists, or the Methodists, or Presbyterians, 
as to church government. If any Episcopalian regards the edifice in 
which he worships as the only temple worthy to be called a church, 
and regards my place of worship as only a meeting-house, why, I 
would exclude his sectarian tenets from the prayers before the 
children. To that platform New Haven has come back after long 
discussion. In spite of all dissentients, I believe she deserves on 
this topic to set the fashion of the land. I would take large, imsec- 

♦ See Harper B Weekly^ April 16, 1876. 
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tarian, tolerant Christianity as held in common by all Christian 
denominations, the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount, the Bible 
as a text-book of morals, and I would sink these, by public reveren- 
tial exercises in the schools, into the youthful heart of the nation. 

4. If you cannot come up to the New Haven platform, I will ask 
you to come up to the one next to it, — ^that is, to local option, as to 
unsectarian devotional exercises in schools, but in no case to a 
division of the public school fund among religious sects. 

If a state like Ohio happens to be under the control of a political 
party that excludes the Bible from schools, has it a right to ride 
rough shod over the local option of Oberlin, a thoroughly Protestant 
town 1 If Oberlin wants the Bible honoured in her schools by daily 
citation from it, and by the use of the Lord's Prayer, has Ohio a right 
to say that this local option shall not be exercised % For one, I say 
no. Yon remind me that there are towns in which the local option 
would be against the use of the Bible. How long would these dis- 
tricts have superior schools ] If a town or district were to throw the 
Bible out of its school-house, this would be usually under Romish 
auspices or infideL If I could only re-arrange our population, and 
put the infidels in wards by themselves, and American Protestants 
in wards by themselves, I should be willing to allow the law of the 
survival of the fittest to determine whose schools are best, and whose 
literature, whose newspapers, whose politics, whose science. To this 
point American civilization must be lifted up, if we are to deliver 
ourselves from the slow poisoning of the land by parochial monopolies 
and sectarian instruction on the one hand, or by inane religious uncon 
cem or infidel secularism on the other, in the instruction of the young. 

Gk^mbetta said in 1877 to an audience of ten thousand citizens in 
Paris : " Yesterday we said of clericalism, There is the enemy : to- 
m(^ow it is necessary that France and Europe should say. There is 
the enemy vanquished." In France the great reaction against 
Uitramontanism has become a political power of the first importance. 
Would that Germany, France, England, and the United States, might 
unite in such an arousal of their Catholic populations as to bring 
Vaticanism itself to its senses ! 

" Over the dumb Campagna sea. 

Where the ship of the Church heaves on to wreck 
Alone and silent, as God must be. 

The Christ walks ! — Ay, but Peter's neck 
Is stiff to turn on the foundering deck. 

Peter, Peter, if such be thy name, — 

Now leave the ship for another to steer. 
And proving thy faith evermore the same 

Come forth, tread out through the dark and drear, 
Since He who walks on the sea is here !" 
— Mrs. Browning : " A View across the Roman Campagna." 

When a boy is stretched on a table, yonder at Cambridgeport, and 

-his back lashed till, for two weeks, the child cannot lie down on 

account of his wounds, the eyes of the mother and father of that 
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boy are very likely to be opened. His only crime was attending a 
public school, when the priest had given warning that he should 
attend the parochial That under the shadow of Bunker Hill ; that 
within sound of the guns where our revolutionary history began ; 
that under the very towers of our foremost university ; that within 
sight of these cultured streets of Boston ; that above the very graves 
of Cotton Mather and of his associates in planting the free-school 
system in the rocky soil of New England !* 

Our Komish population is too open to the influence of American 
ideas not to have a tendency, at least, to revolt from extreme incul- 
cations on the part of the priesthood. But that tendency will be 
carefully manipulated. The power of the confessional, the power of 
the pulpit in the Komish circles, the power of pastoral visitation, the 
awful power that belongs to men who can deny the sacraments to 
one who lies passing from the seen into the iinseen, will all be used 
to draw the Romish population into the bosom of this ecclesiasticism 
which has crushed Italy, and Spain, and Mexico, and Lower Canada, 
and eveiy country that it has long held in its coils. The tendency 
of the Romish population to revolt will not succeed unless it be very- 
adroitly as well as vehemently and thoughtfully supported by Pro- 
testant discussion. The reason why T, having a little opportunity,, 
let these facts take prominence, is that I revere the Roman laity. I 
know their strength in this land ; I know their industry ; I know 
their loyalty to what they regard as the best ideas. I know how 
reverent they are concerning religious truth in general. I respect 
the nation which has given to us Edmund Burke, and Charlotte 
Bronte, and the best parts of Calhoun and of Horace Greeley, to say 
nothing of the patriots, orators, and poets, all the way down to 
O'ConnelL But the very reverence of that people, the very vehe- 
mence of its blood when it is under the control of superstition, will 
make it extremely hard, even on these shores, for the populatioil to 
strike off the shackles riveted through centuries in the Old World. 
In the Irish character, in the French, in the Italian, in the Germani 
devoutness, we have not only great social forces, but inherited 
religious instincts, which cannot be changed in one generation. We 
must awaken to the care of the children, for the fathers and mothers, 
will rarely alter their persuasions. If you put the children into 
merely parochial schools, and give them no strong culture, the priest- 
hood will do here, just so far as is possible, what it has done on 
other shores. And so, by-and-by, some historian will lift up the 
picture of our mismanaged great cities ; he will lift up certain cor- 
ruptions of our politics as a ghastly vision ; then he will tear away 
the picture of municipal corruption, the picture of political mis- 
management, and find behind both popular ignorance, and an 
unlettered ballot; and he will tear away that picture, and 
behind the screen will be found, what ? The hand on the Tiber. I 
say again, let God's hand push against that Tiber palm, and push it 
back into chaos, where it belongs. 

* See affidarits from Catholic parents as to these craelties. New York Indepm* 

dent, November, 1879. 
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Harmont with an undivorceablo couscicnco, harmony with an 
uncscapable God, harmony with an inerasable past ! It is self-evident 
that all these are necessary to the peace of the soul with its environ- 
ment here and hereafter. 

No system of thought can give culture rest unless there is room 
enough in it to allow man at his climax to stand erect. 

Tennyson tells us in his "Palace of Art" that Culture passes 
through five stages, and that in the first three she is arrogant and 
self-satisfied, in the fourth she drops into despair, and in the fifth she 
attains some proper conception of the height of the human spirit, and 
of the necessity of pardon, as well as of holiness, to her peace in the 
universe. This man^ writing not as a theologian, but simply as a 
severe and subtle student of the soul, emphasizes all the delights 
which the intellect can find in history, and art, and literature, all the 
keenest blisses that can come to tlie human spirit from the self- 
culture that Goethe worshipped, and which our age is as yet endeavour- 
ing to make a sufficient supply for its deepest wants. You remember 
how Tennyson, in a series of magnificent pictures, places before us 
the courts and corridors, the gleaming turrets, the marvellous paint- 
ings and statues in the palace which his soul constructed for her 
residence; and how, at the end of three years, in her haughty 
solitude, she exclaims, in words revealing as by a lightning flash the 
inmost spirit of liberalistic training : 

** I take possession of man's mind and decd^ 
I oare not what the sects may brawl ; 
I sit as God, holding no form of creeds 
But contemplating all." 

This is the mood of much culture in literary and scientific circles 
at the present hour, and I do not know where in our American liter- 
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ature to find any blow at this juvenile attitude of the soul so terrific 
as the one which Tennyson administers to it : 

" Full oft the riddle of the painful earth 
Flashed through her as she sat alone ; 
Yet none the less she held her solemn mirth, 
And intellectual throne. 

" And so she throve and prospered : so three years 
She prospered ; on the fourth she fell 
Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck through with pangs of Hell. 

" Lest she should fall and perish utterly, 
God, before whom lie ever bare 
The abysmal deeps of personality, 

Plagued her with sore despair. 
• ••••••• 

" She howled aloud : ' I am on fire within/ 
There comes no murmur of reply. 

* What is it that will take away my sin 

And save me lest I die ? ' 

" So when four years were wholly finished 
She threw her royal robe away, 

* Make me a cottage in the vale,' she said, 

* Where I may mourn and pray. 

"*Yet pull not down ray palace towers, that aro 

So lightly, beautifully built ; 
. Perchance I may return with others there 

When I have purged my guilt.' " 

In the fourth year she falls ; in the fifth she builds a cottage in 
the vale; in the sixth, not wrapped up in the exclusiveness of a 
selfish culture, but taking others with her, she returns to her palace 
towers ; in the seventh she is in the attitude of Christian thought. 
Pardon me if I say, out of a heart full of reverence for all we have 
attained in literature thus far in New England, that I do not know 
where the evidence is that our highest poetry of the liberal school 
of thought has gone beyond Tennyson's third year. Some of our 
noblest essayists, some of our acutest moralist?, are yet in that third 
stage, and know nothing of the seventh or sixth, and little of the 
fifth or fourth. The haughtiest of all our literary men has never 
reached the wisdom of these words of Mrs. Browning : " We want 
the touch of Christ's hand upon our .literature, as it touched other 
dead things. We want the sense of the saturation of Christ's blood 
upon the souls of our poets, that it may cry through them in answer 
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to the ceaseless wail of the sphinx of our humanity, expounding 
agony into renovation. Something of this kiud has been perceived 
in Art whenever its glory was at the fullest." * 

My purpose, this morning, is to expound agony into renovation, 
and show that Tennyson and Mrs. Brown iug are not extravagant, 
not fanatical, but simply sober students of the human faculties and 
of their environment, when they teach us that the cottage in the 
vale, where the soul may learn to pray and be purged of its guilt, 
is the supreme necessity for its peace. You know, and I know, that 
we are going hence soon, and that we shall be judged by other 
standards than those of mellow, acute essayists on this low plane of 
existence. You know, and I know, that what we have to settle with 
is the very nature of things. If our souls cannot come to peace 
here, when all our faculties are allowed free action, unless we have 
both holiness and pardon, we have no reason to believe that in any 
other state of existence we can be at peace with the nature of things, 
unless we are rid both of the love of sin and of the guilt of siu. 

These poets do not seem to think that deliverance from the love 
of sin is deliverance from the guilt of it. Their conviction on this 
point appears to be the opinion of the ages. It is not the opinion of 
what calls itself cultured Boston. So many of us are yet in Tenny- 
son's third year that it may be a quarter of a century before our 
boasted culture will reach the attitude of this ** Palace of Art," one 
of the subtlest pieces of philosophy English literature contains. We 
are juvenile ju3t so far forth as we drop below the standard of 
TertuUian, when he exclaimed : " testimonium aiimoe naturaliter 
Christiance /" We are so made that the soul is naturally Christian. 
In the very nature of things, man at his climax can have harmony 
with an undivorceable conscience only when reason and conscience are 
supreme. He can have harmony with an uneacapable God only by 
the acquisition of similarity of feeling with God. He can have peace 
in the presence of his inerasable past, only when some screen is let 
down between him and his record of siu, and he thus is harmonized 
with his entire environment. 

1. Personal responsibility is a commanding reality in the relations 
of person to person among men. 

It is astonishing how much lies capsulate in every incontrovertible, 
self-evident truth. If, in our investigations concerning man's relations 
to his environment, we can begin with really self-evident truth, we can- 
not go very far astray so long as we keep in sight axioms. Notice that 
I am far from claiming that natural theology is suflBcient to supply 

* Greek Christian Fuels. 
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all religious wants. I am asserting not the sufficiency, but only the 
efficiency of self-evident truths in natural theology. You think that 
T am anxious to show that all we need to know can be made clear 
by self-evident propositions ; but I regard axioms as a ridge in the 
sea— ^here is deep water on both sides of them. But if Manhattan 
Island were the only piece of land above the waves, and were 
itself enveloped in vapour, I should be in favour of taking posses- 
sion of the reef, however deep the water might be on either side, and 
however much veiled in vapour, and of building there, on the littlo 
arm of land, a fleet with which to circumnavigate all the zones. I 
love to pace to and fro on the reef of what I call axiomatic theology, 
for it vras on that land that I first, a storm-tossed sailor, found re- 
pose. But when I have looked at all the buttresses of the rocks, I 
have not finished my duty to myself. I must construct men-of-war, if 
necessary, or certainly commercial fleets, with which to move abroad 
across the zones, and sound the great deep, and ascertain the con- 
figuration of the planet. Standing on that reef as we start, we will 
keep on it to the end ; and, although I am willing to admit that some 
seas cannot be sounded by merely natural theology, I do not for an 
instant waver in my own personal conviction that every step we are 
to take on these rocks is planted on adamant. 

2. It is self evident that merit, and demerit, and responsibility, can 
be qualities of only voluntary action. 

3. The commanding reality of personal responsibility, and of 
merit and demerit, in the relations of /person to person among men, 
proves the freedom of the human will.' 

How colossal that conclusion is I know. But it is absolutely essen- 
tial to my train of thought that I should insist upon it ; and although 
I cannot go here into detail, I regard the proof which has been 
hinted at — of the freedom of the human will — as sufficient. It was 
that which satisfied Kant. It was that which at bottom satisfied 
Sir William Hamilton. Merit and demerit are proclaimed by con- 
science to bo qualities of our actions ; and, although conscience does 
not directly and intuitively perceive the fact of the freedom of the 
will, that fact is an inference by a single step of reasoning from the 
merit and demerit of actions, for you cannot deny that it is a self- 
vident truth that merit and demerit can belong only to voluntary 
action. 

4. It is an entirely undisputed fact of universal human experience 
that, when evil is wilfully done by one person against another person 
among men, conscience, if allowed free action, inexorably requires 
that atonement should bo made to the person injured. 
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Lord Bacon says thafc the way to dispatch busiucss is to keep 
close to the maiB point, and take up only a little of your ti\ngled 
topic at a time. I use numerals here that we may bo forced into 
compliance with Lord Bacon's directions, and take up only a little 
at a time of our intricate theme, making one proposition flow from 
another. 

5. Until this atonement is made, great natural laws prevent the 
person who has committed the injury from having peace in the 
presence and fellowship of the person injured. 

Bring Othello and Desdemona to life, show me clearly how lago 
can be at peace in their presence, and you have solved one of the 
profoundest problems of religious science. 

Forget now all your relations to God. At present I am speaking 
simply of facts of human experience, and ask you to grant mo 
nothing concerning the relations of the human soul to the Divine 
Being. I request only that you will test these propositions concern- 
ing the relations of peraon to person among men. Restore Shakes- 
peare's Richard III. to his earthly existence, and tell me how he can 
attain peace in the presence of those whom he murdered. 

6. The harmonization demanded consists of several distinct parts : 
(1.) The consciencj requires that confession should be made to the 

person injured ; but this is not enough to give peace. 

(2.) The conscience requires that restitution be made as far as 
possible ; but it is a fact of experience that confes:sion and restitution 
are not enough to give peace. 

(3.) The conscience demands punishment for the offending person ; 
but confession, restitution, and punishment are not enough to give 
peace. 

(4.) The conscience demands and produces on the part of the 
offender alienation from the good, or shame ; but it is a fact of ex- 
perience that confession, restitution, punishment, and shame do not 
produce peace, when the conscience, at its best, is allowed free 
course. 

(5.) The conscience produces remorse ; but confession, restitution, 
punishment, shame, and remorse are not enough to give peace. 

(6.) The conscience requires of the offender the full, unforced, and 
glad purpose of a better life and the execution of that purpose ; but 
it is found by experience that confession, restitution, punishment, 
shame, remorse, and a better life, are not enough to give any such 
peace in presence of the person injured as would have existed if the 
wrong had never been committed. 

(7.) The great natural operations of conscience are such that 
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harmony between the offending and the ofifended person can be 
restored only when, in addition to the six parts of harmonization 
already named, mercy and forgiveness on the part of the injured 
person are, by some emphatic act, unmistakably exhibited to the 
person committing the injury. 

Yonder is a woman, and against her and her husband I commit the 
crime of forgery, or some infamy that cannot be named. I am free. 
I have my senses. I confess my crime. Can I come iato the parlour 
where the man and his wife sit, and be tat peace in their presence 1 
So far as possible, I make restitution. That is, I pay to the man 
four-fold the money I have taken from him ; or, if the crime be of 
such a nature that there can be no restitution, I find that I am in 
the grasp of natural law, and that since restitution is impossible, all 
the other modes of harmonization are the more necessary. I suffer 
punishment. I take ray place in the prison ; and after months and 
years I return, stripping the wardrobe of my infamy from my person. 
But can I enter the parlour of these two and be at peace] Confession 
has been performed ; restitution, as far as possible, has been made ; 
punishment has been suffered. There are some who tell us that in 
the relation of person to person confession and restitution after crime 
are enough to give peace. This is not the fact of human nature. 
The parlour knows better than that. Socrates was accustomed to 
take examples from the shops of Athens — poor, commonplace illustra- 
tions out of the harbour of the Piraeus — to illustrate the law of peace 
in the seventh heaven, and in the haven of rest, where all souls seek 
refuge when they are in their senses. Not Socrates, only, did this ; 
but He who spake as never man spake drew from the metaphors of 
the shepherd's fold, and of the relations of father and son, wife and 
husband, illustrations concerning our harmonization with what we 
shall meet in the house not made with hands. I cannot go into this 
parlour, and live with this man and woman, and be at peace ; but I 
am to go into the house not made with hands, and, if I have offended 
any personality there, I must live with that person. There is an 
Omnipresence from which there can be no flight. If, in this human 
house, long knives of remorse move up and down my soul, even after 
I have made confession and restitution and suffered punishment, what 
is likely to be my experience with my aroused and unescapable 
conscience yonder 1 I am quoting no proof texts ; I am reading to 
you nothing whatever out of the records of Revelation. I am 
speaking here at the disadvantage of one who must throw away 
nine- tenths of his armour, and come out upon the fateful battle-plain 
equipped only with a sling and a few pebbles from the brook, 
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As I stand in the parlour of the man and woman I have injured, 
and look through their hearts into the soul of the Almighty God 
against whom too mj crime was committed, I see thunderbolts 
against which I want a screen. I lift up Ingcrsoirs paper kite under 
those thunderbolts, and it is smitten through and through, as if it 
were the spider's web of the summer morning among the dew-drops 
of the hillside. I take Channing's shield, containing in it no doctrine 
of a vicarious atonement ; I take his teaching that reformation is 
enough to give the soul peace with the eternal verities, and that 
when I have acquired the purpose of a new life, and have executed it, 
I am in harmony with God. Socrates once said to Plato : " It may 
be God can forgive wilful sin ; but I do not see how He can, for I do 
not see how He ought to." I am utterly unwilling to trust my safety 
to Channing's shield ; and my reason for that shyness is that I find 
human nature does not operate here in such a w\ay as to justify me 
in his expectations concerning what may happen yonder. 

" There is no power in holy men, 
Nor charms in prayer, nor purifying form 
Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast, 
Nor agony, nor greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself, 
Would make a hell of Heaven— can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself." — Lord Byron. 

7. Such being the flxcts of experience as to the commanding reality 
of personal responsibility in the relation of person to person among 
men, wo are forced by self evident truth, and the argument from 
analogy, to conclude that wherever and whenever the soul stands in 
relation to a person not among men, but above men, that personal 
responsibility continues to be an indisputable reality. 

8. God is a person. 

Anthropomorphic you say that doctrine isl AVell, you who make 
God only force are hylomorphic, and tliat is infinitely more vile. 
God is not to bo conceived of, you think, as a man. Nobody con- 
ceives of Ilim as such who holds Christian theism to be the truth. It 
must be that the fountain from which we proceeded was at least as 
high as we are ; but no one knows how much higher. Descartes used 
to say that he was sure he was a thinker, and, as he knew there can- 
not be thought without a person, he knew he had personality. But 
be knew, also, since there is thought outside of man in the universe, 
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that there is outside of man a thinker; and so Descartes was accus- 
tomed to affirm, merely on the ground of philosophy, that God is a 
person, because he is the author of personality. 

Agassiz said* that until it could be proved that matter does thiuk 
and feel and choose, he should take the existence of thought not our 
own in nature as the proof of the existence there of a personal thinker 
not ourselves. 

This was the position of Frederick the Great, who, according to 
Carlyle, was a sceptic in most things. But there was one form of 
atheism which he could not abide, and that was the idea that he who 
put into us thought, choice, and emotion, has not himself any thought, 
choice, or emotion at all. 

The consequences of Concord theism, which asserts God's person- 
ality, the consequences of the doctrines of the theistic wing of Hegel- 
iauism in Germany — it is on these that I insist. The consequences 
of the ideas to which yonder far-rover over the seas of thought, our 
revered Mr. Alcott, has come, giving up pantheism and returning to 
theism, and assuring the public that Mr. Emerson, although unwill- 
ing to be classified strictly with any philosophical party, and not 
anxious to formulate his views, does yet explicitly authorize him to 
represent him as a theist, and a Christian theist — the consequences 
of this proof that God is a person, what are they % If I am wrong in 
representing Mr. Emerson as a theist, I shall be corrected, for the 
philosopher of Concord, who founded the school of theism there, is 
looking into my face. Be unflinching. Walk out on this reef of 
scientific theism, even if the waves roar to the right and the left, to 
the front and the rear. You are sure of certain ground principles 
concerning the responsibility of person to person, and you have lifted 
your culture to such a height that you believe that, whereas there is 
thought not your own in the universe, there is in it a thinker not 
yourself. 

9. In the souVs relations to God as a person, all the natural opera- 
tions of conscience have their place, whenever conscience is allowed 
full growth and free action. 

Having discussed conscience in its details f I am in a position to 
draw inferences from its great natural operations ; and by conscience 
I mean not merely man as you now see him at his best, but that soul 
which is the highest outcome of the law of the Ascent of Life. 
Where is there room for that in your system of thought 1 Until 
Christ Himself, as representing human nature, can stand erect in 
your mansion of philosophy, its roof is eo low that man must crouch 

* "Essay on Cltv?sification." f See " Bostoii Monday Lcctarcs," Yol, JV. 
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under it when bo undortakcs to obey the law of tlic Ascent of Life. 
I want a literataro, I want a theology in Boston, in Concord, in Ciim- 
bridge, in Audovcr, in Princeton, with a roof lofty enough to admit 
man at his olimax (that is, Christ) erect beneatli its arches. The 
publie might well say to the poet whose seventieth birthday has just 
been hallowed by his friends, what that poet once said to the world, 
and what I should like to say to culture of the false sort : — 

" Build thee more lofty mansions, my soul 1 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low, yaulted past, 
Let each new temple, grand3r than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven, with a dome more vast. 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by Time's unresting sea." 

—0. W. Holmes's, " The Chambered Nautilus/' 

Every shell no larger than the mood of culture in Tennyson's third 
year will be left behind on the unresting sea of philosophy. 

Our injury of a man we call a crime \ our disloyalty to God we citll 
sin ; but, although the two things have two names, they, in the wide 
relation of person to person, or in what Tennyson calls the abysmil 
depths of personality, are the same in substance. Tlicrefore, the 
same law applies to the harmonization of spirit with spirit on the 
two sides of the great fact of personal responsibilitji 

Horace Bushnell tells us that, a few years before his death, Daniel 
AVebster, having a large party of friends dining with him at Marsh- 
fieldy was called on by one of the party, as they became seated at 
the table, to specify what one thing he had met with in his life which 
had done most for him or had contributed most to the success of 
his personal history. After a moment, he replied : " The most fruit- 
ful and elevating influence I have ever seemed to meet with has been 
my impression of obligation to God." 

10. In the personal relation of the soul to God, as in any other 
personal relation, all the demands of conscience as to confes ion, 
restitution, punishment, shame, remorse, a new life, and an em- 
phatic act of mercy and forgiveness, will be made in case sin is com- 
mitted by the human person against the Divine Person. 

11. Such sin is a fact of universal human experience. 

It is too evident that many a soul brought up in the lap of 
liberalism has taken anodynes on this topic. You think I have taken 
medicine also, and that it was because I was brought up in a stern 
creed that I make so much of the scientific fact that man is sick 
find needs a physician. Yes; but I was brought up in no stern 
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creed. No lash was ever held above my head to drive me iato God's 
house, or even into reb'gious instruction. So far as my youth was 
concerned, I was entirely free from any education that could pre- 
judice me; for I was brought up in almost liberal circles in tlie 
very sense of the word in which you employ the term here on the 
three hills of this cultured city. I believe that I have given atten- 
tion to the claims of liberalism, strictly so called, for it was my 
fortune to be educated at Harvard University, where these claims are 
not uttered in whispers. But the fact of sin, if a man has not taken 
anodynes, will stand out as a scientific, indisputable, reality. And 
now what are we to do with these laws of the relations of person to 
person, and this colossal fact of individual responsibility in such 
relations % God is a person j we are persons ; and sin exists between 
lis and Him. 

12. It follows, inexorably, that, if conscience is allowed free coarse, 
and if, after the commission of such sin, peace is to be brought to 
the soul in its relations to God as a person, there must be made an 
atonement. 

13. This must consist of or imply and produce all the several 
results which experience proves to be requisite to the peace of an 
offender in the relations of person to person among men — that is, of 
confession, restitution, punishment, shame, remorse, a new life, and 
an emphatic act of mercy and forgiveness. 

I admit that this island is not a wide one, but it is a long one ; 
and as I step from turret to turret of its rock I find no boulder likely 
to slip away into the howling waves, for it is a single reef, a unit 
from end to end and side to side, and, what is more, a unit to the 
very core of the world. 

14. No one of these can be enough to produce peace without the 
others. 

15. It is, however, a familiar and indisputable truth that the 
demand of conscience for confession, restitution, and the other neces- 
sary means of peace, including especially the emphatic act of mercy 
and forgiveness, are heightened vastly in emphasis whenever, in the 
relations of persons to persons among men, the person injured is a 
benefactor, father, ruler, or judge of the person committing the 
injury. 

16. A fetrict application of the scientific method shows that this 
same principle governs the relations of man as a person to God as a 
person. 

17. This principle acquires unspeakable weight from the inevita- 
ble natural operations of conscience, as soon as the latter allows itself 
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free action, and is brought face to face with God as Creator, Ruler 
Father, and infinitely Holy Judge. 

Am I teaching a lax doctrino, and saying that when the atonement 
is accepted as a fact morality may be allowed to run wild ] Not I ; 
for natural law, expressing itself in the operations of conscience, is 
not changed at all by the coming into existence of some great 
arrangisment on God's part, screening us from the past. Neither am 
I to bo prevented from insisting on the doctrine of the atonement by 
popular misapprehension, to which I have replied in previous dis- 
cussions * concerning the transference of guilt. In the sense of 
personal hlameworihiness, guilt cannot be transferred from person to 
person. No one pretends that it can be. In the sense of liability 
to suffer to maintain the honour of violated law, it can be, and the 
teaching of revelation is, that it has been. In the doctrine of the 
atonement, it is not taught that an innocent being has suffered pun- 
ishment in the sense of pain inflicted for personal blameworthiness ; 
bat that Christ's voluntary sacrificial chastisement has been substi- 
tuted for man's punishment. 

The great Swiss historian, John Von Muller, gives the result of 
his life-long labours, extracted, he says, from seventeen hundred 
and thirty-three authors, in seventeen thousand folio pages, in this 
striking confession : *' Christ is the key to the history of the world. 
Not only dees all harmonize with the mission of Christ; all is 
subordinated to it When I saw this," ho adds, " it was to me as 
wonderful and surprising as the light which Paul saw on his way to 
Damascus, the fulfilment of all hopes, the completion of philosophy, 
the key to all the apparent contradictions in the physical and moral. 
Here is life and immortality. I marvel not at miracles. A far 
greater miracle has been reserved for our times — the spectacle of the 
connection .of all human events in the establishment and preserva- 
tion of the doctrine of Christ."f 

18. The soul's environment in this world and the next consists 
unalterably of its own nature, God, and its record. 

Herbert Spencer says wo must bo harmonized with our environ- 
ment. Well, I take him at his word, and my environment consists 
unalterably of my own nature, and God, and my record. Can this 
man of theory tell me how I am to be harmonized with these things? 
I take Lady Macbeth on one arm and Lord Byron on the other, just 
after he had written " Manfred," and I will walk down here to the bench 
of the Ingersolls. They are silent when I ask how we three are to be 

• Boston Mondaj L'ctnrc'*, Vul. III. : " The Atonement in the Light of Self- 
eyident Truth." f Professor llcnry B. Smith, ** Faith and Philosophy," 
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harmonized with bur euviroument. I take the same companions and 
come here to the bench of the Channings. And if Julius Muller, 
with his stern application of scientific methods to ethical truth, lodks 
over my shoulder into Channing*s eyes, the latter go down ; and so 
would Emerson's under similar circumstances; but so would not 
Tennyson's, so would not Mrs. Browning's, for they have risen to a 
height where Julius Muller and they agree. New England needs to 
lose a little of her philosophical pride ; for, if you open histories of 
philosophy, you will find that nearly all we have ever done is com- 
pressed into six or ten pages. We think we have mastered the secret 
of the soul's peace with its environment So far as Cambridge and 
Concord and Boston stand on Plymouth Rock, they have mastered 
the secret and stand on a philosophical, tremorless reef; but no 
further. 

19. It is self-evident that man can be harmonized with his environ- 
ment only by the harmonization of the soul with the three things 
from which it cannot flee — its own nature, God, and its record. 

20. The past is irreversible. 

21. Harmonization of the soul with an incrasable record of sin in 
the relations of the soul to God as a person can be obtained only by 
some arrangement harmonizing itself with the great natural opera- 
tions of conscience, which govern the relations of person to person, 
and which demand, at least, the seven remedies already named. 

22. It has just been proved that man can himself, under the laws 
of conscience, provide no screen for an irreversible record of sin in 
his relations to God as a person. 

23. lie must, nevertheless, face that record for ever, and God will 
face it 

24. The scientific necessity of similarity of feeling with God, or 
the new birth, results from the necessity of man's harmonization with 
his own nature and with God. 

25. The scientific necessity of the atonement results from the 
necessity of the harmonization of the soul with its eternal environ- 
ment by its record of sin in its relation to God as a person. 

26. The atonement, of which reason can thus show the scientific 
necessity, is proclaimed by revelation, and by it only, to be an historic 
reality. 

27. To those who do not accept this historical reality, the only 
possible outcome of a stern application of the principles of science to 
the discussion of man's relation to his environment, is despair. 

28. That despair is the outcome of rationalistic thought when it 
rejects Christianity is confessed by the whole school of Schopenhauer 
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and Hartmann, \i^Iio teach pessimism, or the doctrine that this is the 
worst of all possible worlds. 

29. Alone among all religions known to man, Christianity, without 
coming into conflict with self-evident truths, meets the supreme 
demand of human nature in the relations of man as a person to God 
as a person, and harmonizes the soul with its entire environment 
in itself, in God, and in a record of sin. 

30. Alone among all religions known to man, Christianity, includ- 
ing the doctrines of the atonement and of the necessity of similarity 
of feeling with God, has the marks of a perfect and al^olute religion, 
in that it, and it only, provides for man's holiness and pardon in a 
universe where it is self evident that the soul cannot be at peace until 
it is delivered from both the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 

Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Julius Muller, I call to this platform, 
and, in companionship with these priucQs in the knowledge of the 
soul, I dare face Cambridge, and Concord, and haughty Boston, and 
rjcite here, as I have recited ou the shores of both seas, my personal 
creed, in which I live and in which I expect to die. 

On the glassy sea of green. 
Flooded with God's noontide keen. 
Can there be for sin a screen ) 
Omnipresence none can flee ; 
Flight from God to God must bo. 

Evermore with God must I 
Dwell in strife or harmony : 
Evermore my changeless past 
Gaze on me from out the vast. 
Thou art first and Thou art last. 

if now before Thy face 

Jn Thy brightness 1 had place, 
With the past unscreened from Thco, 
Thou, from whom I cannot flee, 
How could peace abide with me ] 

Since from Thee in heart estranged, 
If, this instant, I, unchanged 
AVere in Heaven, Thou, God, dost know, 
Highest Heaven were deepest woo, 

1 and it are variant so. 

God ! God ! Thy likeness give, 

In and of Thee let me live : 

God ! God ! for sin atone, 

By Thy love awake my own : 

I must face Thy Great Wliite Throne. 
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A FRAGMENTARY CULTURE. 

The Prelude. — Is American Infidelity Liberalism or 

Libertinism ] 

A COOL recital o£ facts authenticated by official docnments is all that is needed 
now to run a red, ziz-zag thunder-bolt through American infidelity. 

1. On May 31st, 1878, a committee of ^Congress, in reply to a "petition of R. 
G. IngersoU and others," for the repeal of certain of the national postal laws, 
used this language : " In the opinion of your conunittee, the post-office was not 
established to carry instruments of vice, or obscene writings, indecent pictures, 
or lewd books." 

2. The indisputable historical authority of this document, preserving as a fly 
in amber the name of the foremost infidel lecturer in the United States, shows 
that he and others asked for "free mails; " and.what was meant by this request 
in the opinion of a congress! Dual committee, and why that request was not granted 
by Congress, 

3. The same fathomlessly infamous demand which this congressional document 
holds np to public execration, was mado by a majority of the infidel liberal 
leagues at a meeting in Syracuse in October, 1878. 

4 A minority of the leagues seceded from that convention because of the infamy 
of this demand, and have since denounced with vigour the majority as repre^ 
sentatives of libertinism rather than of liberalism. 

5. Notwithstanding this secession and denunciation, the majority of the infidel 
liberal leagues, in a convention at Cincinnati in September, 1879, renewed their 
demand of 1878, concerning the i*epeal of certain national postal laws. 

6. A convicted cancer planter, now in Albany Penitentiary for the violation 
of these laws, was made the hero of this Convention, and the object of a resolution 
of defence and sympathy, offered by R. G. IngersoU, and declaring that he had 
committed " no offence whatever against any law of this country,'* 

7. On account of the refusal of the President of the United States to pardon 
out of the penitentiary this convicted poisoner of youth, B. G. IngersoU has left 
the Republican party, and the Cincinnati Convention of infidel liberal leagues 
has resolved to cast its political influence only in favour of candidates of its own 
principles as to the secularization o£ the Government. 

8. The secretary of the Cincinnati Infidel Convention, and of the National 
Infidel party, has been shown, by legal documents quoted in a Boston infidel 
paper,* to be a convicted bigamist. The felon in the Albany Penitentiary has 
been proved by the same paper, and by the Religio'Philosophical Jovimal of 
Chicago, to be guilty of enormous social crimes, and the cancer planter has him- 
self confessed the authorship of infamous lettei*s, which have been published to 
establish his guilt. 

* See the Index tot October 80tb, 1879. 
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9. In spite of tbcso scathing exposures of the cliarnctcr of its cbicf hero and 
of its secretary, the party represented by the niujority of infidel leagues continues 
to uphold both these men, and to emphasize its demand for the repeal of estiib- 
lished and measurelessly important postal laws of the nation. 

10. The minority is the unimpeachable witness against the majority of 
American infidels. 

11. The organization of the minority, however, has in it many oflficers who are 
also officers in the organization of the majority. 

12. The minority is very feeble in numbers. It is important to notice that it 
is made up of only eight auxiliary leagues, while the majority has one hundred 
and forty-nine. 

13. It is evident, therefore, that American infi Jelity, as a mass, means not so 
much liberalism as libertinism. 

On this table I have a coil of knotted adders, that is, of infidel newspapers 
defending the poisoners of youth. Without naming any of these sheet?, I pro- 
pose to show you a few of the fangs of the vipers. II ere I pnll out of the 
tangled mass an adder born in Boston, and its writhing form is swollen by con- 
taining the resolutions of the Cincinnati Infidel Convention which I have been 
challenged to read alond to this audience. Even when I look into a viper's 
fangs I shall not, I hope, be guilty of evasion. These resolutions are evasive, 
and so thoroughly so, that, face to face with the notorious public facts which I 
have just recited, I need only read them to show yon how shrewd but fruitless 
the attempt of Ingersoll was, in preparing the resolutions, to cover up the stiletto 
with which it is purposed to stab the youth of the nation. 

The Queen of Spain was once approached by a messenger who offered her a 
letter in a perfumed handkerchief. The silken scarf was loosely folded about 
the missive, and the wretch held behind it a stiletto. As he took the letter out 
and presented it to the Queen, he drew also his dagger. Infidelity s?eks, under 
uniA'crsal suffrage in the United States, to use the sacrcdness of the mails as a 
stiletto sheath through which to stab the youth of the land. The purpose seems 
too fiendish to bo real, but its existence is unfortunately proved by the result of 
scores of suits brought against infidel publishers for the abuse of the mails. 
"Free mails" is the latest infidel watchword. The officers charged with the 
execution of our present postal laws have astounding evidence before them tliat 
the infidel attack on the purity of the mails does not hesitate to employ the mo.^^t 
subtle forms of deception. I solemnly believe, as these officers unqualifiedly 
assert, that it is the purpose of those who clamour for the abolition of our present 
laws against the transmission of infamous matter through the mails, to cheat 
the general public, if they can, bj- pretending to be against the distribution of 
infamous publications. What the Cincinnati Infidel Convention did, was to fold 
a silken handkerchief around the stiletto. I will show you the stiletto first, and 
afterwards the handkerchief. Here is the murderous blade : 

"Uesolved, That we are in favour of such postal laws as will allow the free 
transportation through the mails of the United States of all books, pamphlets, 
and papers, irrespective of the religious, irreligious, political, and scientific views 
they may contain, so that the literature of science may bo upon an equality with 
that of superstition." 

Notice that this resolution asks for something practical. It demands the re- 
peal of certain laws now on the statute books. What those laws are, we arc to 
learn.by the past official record of this enterprize for the repeal of the laws which 
infidels, and only infidels, find pinching their souls. It is, by the way, a large, 
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sn^gestive fact, that only infidels in this country complain of tho laws against 
the corrupt use of the mails. Spsaking roundly, nohody is troubled by the postal 
regulations oE 1873, except infidels. Their organizations, and theirs only, are 
c mvnlsed with the question, whether the poisoners of youth shall have aid from 
the postal service paid for by the whole people. I beg yon to make a distinction 
between the minority and the majority of infidel liberal leagues, and also between 
the majority and the Free Keligionists. Many of the latter act with the minority, 
and many with the majority. But tho demand of the majority has been one 
identical thing from first to last. They want to get rid of " sections 1785, 3878, 
3893, 5389 and 2491 of the Revised Statutes " (see the petition in question quoted 
in full in the prelude to the 12 1st Boston Monday Lectnre). This is what they 
asked for in Congress in 1878. Precisely this is what the Committee, of which 
Mr. Bickford was the chairman, told Congress that they could not be allowed to 
have, without opening tlia public mails to the transmission of infamous 
pablications. 

Probably, R. G. Ingcrsoll knew what he wanted, when he asked for the repcal- 
6f particular sections of the Revised Statutes. His petition specified the sections 
by their numbers. He is a lawyer. You may take either horn of the dilemma, 
for you must hold either that he went before Congress with a serious petition, 
and did not know what he was asking for, and was, therefore, shallow, hap- 
hazard, and untrustworthy in places calling for the greatest discretion ; or else 
that he really meant what he said. In law and equity he is to be held responsible 
for what he asked for, namely, the repeal of the laws which prevent the trans- 
mission of infamous matter through the mails. 

What the congressional petition of infidels asked for in May, the Syracuse 
Convention of liberal leagues asked for by its majority in October, 1878. Go 
behind the scenes. Look at the notorious, although obscuro record of this 
execrable infidel enterprize. The Cincinnati resolutions of the infidel majority 
mean what the Syracuse resolutions of tho same majority meant. Tho latter 
meant what tho congressional infidel petition meant. What that meant Congress 
has officially told you. In every case you come back to these numerals specifying 
the sections of the postal laws w'.ti .'h infidels wish to repeal, and to the opinion 
of Congress that these bars cannot be taken down without letting out npon ns 
the beasts of paganism. 

The first resolution of the Cincinnati Infidel Convention is the stiletto. The 
second is the handkerchief wound around it. 

*' Resolved, That wo are utterly opposed to the dissemination, through tho mails, 
or by any other means, of obscene literature, whether * inspired,' or uninspired, 
and hold in measureless contempt its authors and disseminators." 

Notice that this resolution is an expression of opinion merely. It does not 
rail for anything practical. The first resolution docs. It asks for the free trans- 
portation of ** irreligious " matter through the mails. That is one of the broadest 
demands that could be ventured, and requires something definite in legislation. 
Your first resolution, infidels of Cincinnati, has teeth in it. Your second is sus- 
piciously toothless. You say that you are against the dissemination, but are you 
in favour of any laws to prevent the dissemination of poisonous literature through 
the malls ? If you are, yon do not say so. You fail to say so precisely where 
you would be naturally expected to say so. This set of resolutions was veiy 
adroitly drawn. It is the deliberate official utterance of tho Cincinnati Ijifidtl 
Convention, and I claim that the second resolution has an enormous and most 
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significant omission in it It does not call for anj laws whatever against the 
dissemination of infamons matter through the mails, while the first rcsolalioii 
does call for tlie repeal of such laws. The mask put on the first resolution by 
the second does not deceive for an instant the officers charged with the execution 
of the postal laws. It does not deceive the minority of infidels themselves. The 
second resolntion, read with the microscope, read with due emphasis on its very 
deceptive phraseology, read with the eye on what is between the lines in it, read 
with attention to the record of the majority in their congressional petition, is 
simply the handkerchief wound aronnd the stiletto. 

Two grave jndicial decisions have been given concerning that document which 
the infidel hero in the Albany penitentiary has been imprisoned for circulating. 
Both have declared the docnment indictable, and its circulation actionable at law. 
B. G. Ingersoll rises in the Cincinnati Convention, and with immense applause, 
offers the following :«- 
^ Besolved, That we express the deepest sympathy with D. M. Bennett and 
' hia fiunily for the reason that he has been convicted by relig^ions bigotry and 
ignorant zeal, and has been imprisoned and is now languishing in the cell of a, 
felon, when in trnth and fact he has committed no offence whatever against any 
law of this conntry." 

This resolution decisively interprets the second. It shows how much Ingersoll 
means by sayiog he is opposed to the dissemination of infamous literature. In 
his opinion it %$ ^no offence** to disseminate such literature as Bennett has been 
imprisoned for sending through the mails. The whole convention of infidels 
adopted enthusiastically this resolution of IngersolPs, and we thus learn how 
little the second resolution is worth. Elizur Wright, of Boston, president of the 
organization which represents the majority of infidel leagues, has repeatedly 
maintained in pnblic prints the monstrous proposition that Congress has no right 
to legislate against any docnment sent through the mails, no matter what its 
character. He, too, is a whitewasher of Bennett. 

It was my fortune to be present in the post-ofiice building of New York city 
when this cancer planter, the now convicted hero of infidels, was before the court 
there, and the sickening evidence was being read against him. I was beginning 
a trans-continental trip. If I needed anything to lift me to a white heat of 
indignation as to the infidel attack on the purity of the mails, it was to see, as I 
did then and there, O. B. Frothingham and Andrew Jackson Davis sitting clieek 
by jowl with D. M. Bennett. Who hisses ? Is there a friend here of the Albany 
felon ? If so let him contradict me, if he can, as to a single matter of fact. 
Speak out. The old South has had interruptions before to-day. We have had 
stormy meetings here, and we will have them again if American law is not 
honoured. ''The persistent whitewashers of D. M. Bennett," says an infidel 
pap^r published in Boston, *' will have a costly settlement to make with the 
outraged public.'* Farton is one of the whitewashers. ''The very life of 
liberalism/' continues the editor of this journal, "is at stake. If the great 
liberal body, organized and unorganized, is already too far corrupted by the poison 
of free love to care for these revelations, if it feels no burning, immediate neces- 
sity of speech and action in defence of its own purity and good name, if it lazily 
or stupidly consents any longer to be represented by the Bennetts and the Rawsons 
who have thrust themselves forward before the world as our 'saints' and 
* martjrs,' and ' victims of religious bigotry,' then its damnation is coming swiftly, 
and care not how soon it comes. The breach between the genuine and the 
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spurious is made. Let it grow wide as the Amazon and as deep as the hottomless 
abyss ! " * 

Men are measured bj their heroes. The minority which speaks thus scathingly 
of the majority is but a feeble fraction of American infidelity. A little while 
ago this editor was sowing the seeds for the harvest which now terrifies him. I 
think he is an honest erratic with little foresight or breadth of view. He is a 
pure man. I am not denying that IngersoU in his family relations is a pure 
man ; but here is the public action of this lecturer, here is the olfioial record 
proving that the chief whitewasher of Bennett is the man who is called the Pupa 
of Infidelity in the Mississippi Valley. Professor Cnrtiss, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, with his superb stores of learning, has lately subjected himself, by 
answering IngersoU, to the charge of using howitzers to shoot sparrows. He has 
shown most conclusively what no man of even moderate intelligence has ever 
doubted, that this man is a blunderer of the most irredeemable kind, not advanced 
beyond poor outgrown Paine in his knowledge of the methods by which Chris- 
tianity can be attacked.f But IngersoU is more than a blunderer. He is an 
apologist for the poisoners of youth. He is the public champion of this Albany 
felon. He is a whitewasher of convicted cancer planters. He is a petitioner to 
Congress for the abolition of laws which Congress says cannot be repealed with- 
out allowing the mails to mix themselves with infamy. It is the duty of the 
public to look beneath the surface, and not be misled by the silken handkerchief 
wound about the infidel stiletto. 

As the Spartans exhibited to their children drunken helots to disgust tbem 
with intemperance, so I am willing to read the whole of this infamous series of 
resolutions as a keen and sure public provocative of disgust for infidelity. 

*^ Resolved f That we call upon the Christian world to expunge from the so-called 
' sacicd ' Bible every passage that cannot be read without covering the cheek of 
modesty with the blush of shame : and until such passages are expunged, we 
demand that the laws against the dissemination of obscene literature be impar- 
tially enforced." 

That sounds like lunacy. That is pitiful and wicked pettifogging, and nothing 
else. It needs only a slight amount of spiritual insight, cr of literary penetra- 
tion, to understand the Bible, as the writer of that resolution does not, even in the 
passages to which reference is made. IngersoU has told the public that he has 
read the Bible through since the first of January. This resolutioti shows for 
what he has read it. A farmer was met near Dayton, Ohio, by a young man 
who asked him how far it was to Dayton. " Twenty-five thousand miles," said 
the farmer, " that is, the circumference of the earth if you keep straight on. A 
quarter of a mile, if you turn squarely around." A knowledge of the Bible is 
twenty-five thousand miles from Ingersoll's present position, if he keeps right on ; 
it is a quarter of a mile away if he turns around. 

" As to the propriety of taking political action, your Committee further report 
that we deem it expedient for the Liberals of this country to act as a political 
organization for the accomplishment of the following objects, and that the 
following resolutions be adopted by the League : 

*' Resolved f That we mutually pledge each other that we will, in our several 
localities, use our influence and cast our votes for snch candidates for ofiice who* 
publicly declare their belief in the actual secularization of the Government, and 



♦ Index, Oct. 8^ 1879. f See " IngersoU and Moses," by Prof. Cartiss. 
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we recommend that the State and aaxiliarj leagues act together npon all political 
qaestion . 

, ** Eetolved, That we daim it the duty of every true Liberal to extend to all 
others every right that he claims for himself ; that he cannot politically discri- 
minate against any person on acconnt of religions belief, provided only that such 
person is in favour of perfect civil and intellectnal liberty. 

** Resohed, That the President of the League be authorized and requested to 
can a Liberal National Convention, to meet at snch time and place as he may 
deem expedient, in the year 1880, to determine the propriety of nominating 
candidates for President and Vice-President of the United States, and to take 
such other political action as may be deemed expedient." 

The head of the infidel free-love viper is under the heel of what ? Of the 
feeble minority of cnltured infidels in tiic United States. Do you think there is 
we'gbt enough in the heel to crush the head of the viper ? What is the evidence 
in the case ? The editor who sowed the dragon's teeth has endcavoared to draw 
under his wing the liberal leagues which have sprang from his instructions. 
Here is his paper, and I find in it a list of eight such leagues. When I turn to 
the columns of a paper representing the majority which he so justly pronounces 
infamous, I find a whole column in fine print taken up with the names of one 
hundred and forty-nine leagues. The Mississippi Valley is well represented here. 
Professor Curtiss knows the West, and had the best of reasons for publishing 
his recent volume. The people whom these leagues address rarely or never go to 
Church anywhere. They take pains not to hear both sides. They are half -edu- 
cated and mis-educated. They can be misled by discassion as utterly shallow and 
Tforthless as most of that which is published by the papers I have before me. 
They can be amused by papers as corrapt as this one, which is not fit to be 
handled with the tongs, and whose editor is in jail. 

• Por one, I more than doubt whether there is force enough in the thin heel of 
the minority of American infidels to crush the head of the free-love viper which 
coils around the majority. What is needed is the vehement uprising of the in- 
dignant Christian sentiment of the whole land. A petition was circulated in New 
England, and received the signatures of hundreds of our soundest and most 
revered public men, against the pardon of this feloa in the Albany penitentiary. 
There is in New York City, there is in Boston, a .Society for the Prevention of 
Vice. Supported by the righteous laws which infidels attack, but otherwise 
i^gle-handed and alone, the secretary of the New York society, who is also an 
agent of the Federal Government, is fighting the ghouls and ogres of the slams 
of our great towns all the way across the continent to San Francisco. He has 
strong friends, and links them to himseU by hooks of steel, otherwise before now 
he would have been crushed by slander. He goes to his daties every day in peril 
of his life. There is on his cheek a heavy scar, incurred in the defence of your 
sons and daughters, of your schools and homes, from the poisoners of youth. 
Que hundred and forty-nine American infidel leagaes demand the repeal of the 
postal laws which this experienced agent, and Congress, find necessary for the 
protection of the purity of the mails. Let the people at large understand these 
facts; and the laws and the agents who execute them will have overwhelming 
moral and financial support. Moncuro Conway writes from England that mar- 
riage is fit only for common people. We need the linked thunder-bolts of 
Almighty God to purge our legislation, not only of the careless laws which now 
are taken advantage of in spite of the improvements we made in 1878, but to 
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purge ciyilization itself in this country of the men and women who ca applaud 
to the echo, as the infidel Cincinnati Convention did, an nn-scxed female who 
said : *' Wo mnst get rid of these vile, m'serahle, loathsome dens called homes m 
our land." Another applauded speaker wanted the words, *< In God we trust/' 
taken off the American dollar. Those words are written on the hearts of the 
American people ; and you will repeal the Alleghanies, you will repeal the 
Rocky Mountains, you will repeal Niagara and El Cnpitan off the face of the 
continent, sooner than you con save the head of the infidel free-love vipf^r, when 
once America sees its fangs glittering in the boxes of the post offices, from being 
crushed under the heel of national legislation. 

The Lecturb. 

Hermann Lotzb, in a book which has but just crossed the Atlantic, 
closes one of the pro foil ndest discussions of modern times by pro- 
claiming his faith in a personal God. " The true beginning of meta- 
physics," he says, " lies in ethics. I grant that there is something 
insufficient in this expression, but I am yet convinced that I am on the 
right way in philosophy, when I find in what ought to be, the ground 
of what is. I close my investigation with no consciousness at all of 
infallibility, with the hope that I have not been everywhere mistaken, 
and for the rest, with the Oriental proverb : * God knows the truth 
better than I.'" Here is the peace of high philosophical culture, 
face to face with all modern doubt and unrest. Lotze's philosophy, 
more influential than any other now in the best universities of tLe 
world, reposes on the word ought as itself the corner-stone of the 
universe. This philosophical creed is almost optimism, but not quite. 
It is the outcome of a long series of investigations, beginning with 
Leibnitz, who is not precisely an optimist, though he is often called 
80, and running on to Kant and Lotzo. These names indicate the 
course of the great gulf current in philosophy, and the safest quarter 
in which you can launch your ship, if you desire a prosperous voj^age 
across the vexed ocean of modern discussion. 

In contrast with this calm proclamation of theism, I beg leave to 
place Schopenhauer and Hartmann, with their inculcation of atheism 
and pessimism. 

It is singular how much instruction Carlyle gives us when he says 
that until a man has studied the portrait of an author ho knows 
little of his system of thought. I have before me portraits of several 
of the renowned German professors — Kiepert, Lepsius, Curtius, 
Trendelenberg, Dorner, Schleiermacher, Kant — all possessed apparently 
of a^uU intellectual equipment. They are men of marvellous breadth 
of brain. There are five radii which ought to be studied in every 
man's cranial development, whether you believe in mental physiology 
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or not. From the central point of the ear draw seven radii : one to 
the chin, one to the tip of the nose, one to the centre of the lower 
forehead, one to the upper forehead, another to the top of 
the Lead, another to the back of the head, and another down- 
iirard to the shoulder. I undertake to say that when you find 
a man with these seven radii all long, and fairly well balanced 
in comparative length, you will not often hear from him 
eccentric opinions. The seven radii are all of good length in Socrates, 
Plato, iEschylus, Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, Bismarck, Gladstone, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Edwards, Webster. Only wholeness and size, or 
quantity, quality and balance of being, give what Bacon calls the 
large, round-about sense, which in erratics, however brilliant, is always 
more or less conspicuous by its absence. There are other radii, not 
shown in the profile view, which are of characteristically great length 
in the broad German brain. I turn the page and show you 
Schopenhauer. A withered, narrow, eccentric man, I should judge 
him to be, were I to meet him on the street ; a small brain, an 
angular cranial organisation, a face apparently that of a soured 
student, with considerable literary capacity, any amount of audacity, 
a long chin and sharp nose, a good lower forehead, but shallow upper 
forehead, and very unbalanced radii in the profile view. 

When I sat down in Schenkel's lecture-room at Heidelberg, I 
found a head of just that type. Several students were before him, 
taking notes languidly, as if they felt his day had gone by ; and yet 
that man is the leader of rationalism in Germany at this hour. I 
had seen in Julius Miiller's lecture-room scores of students taking 
notes, as if — to use Goethe's phrase — the Holy Spirit were dictating. 
Dorner, whom I saw in similar circumstances in Berlin — what a head 
he had ! what a heart he had ! Surely, when I place Lepsius, or 
Curtius, or Kiepert, by the side of Dorner, the latter does not need 
any apology. Here is Trendelenberg, certainly as noble a man in all 
natural equipment as any of these physicists around him. Hero is 
Schleiermacher, side by side with Kant ; and you remember what a 
head Kant had. Schleiermacher is almost as grand in his cranial 
development. What I mean to insist upon is that it highly behoves 
students, and especially does it concern busy men of affairs, to light 
up philosophies by the candle of personal portraits and biographies. 

Often the gap is in the training of an erratic rather than in his 
brain. Stuart Mill, from the very first hour of his life, was educated 
to oppose Christianity. Schopenhauer had no university education, 
and his experience in other respects was such that he naturally 
became bitter against the family. I have received more benefit from 
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the study of erratic men face to face than from the study of their 
works. I keep several shelves in my library for erratic literature, 
and collect there specimens of all the sharpest briars that grow in 
the lawless fields of thought. When I need to reply to these authors, 
I usually turn over a collection of their portraits and biographies, 
and find in some gap of organization or culture an explanation of 
erratic opinion. This is a rule of no infallible merit. I am not 
claiming that the erratic is always angularly organized, or cultured 
only in spots, but that he usually is. I am not claiming that there 
have not been erratic Christians as angular as ever any infidel was. 
There is a great difference between the man who is angular, but who 
tries to harmonize himself with the laws of the ascent of life, and with 
the ideal of human nature at its climax, and another angular man 
who fosters his idiosyncrasies as if in every particular they were a 
personal inspiration. There is a great difference between the angular 
man who endeavours to wear off his angles symmetrically, and the 
angular man who makes out of his angles Mount Sinais. Some men 
ascend the excrescences of their nature as if they were holy mounts, 
and sit in the mists of individualism as if communing with the 
flames of heaven. We have had something of that with men in New 
England where the radii are not of equal length. 

1. Natural law permits only man at his climax to act out his 
nature without hindrance or mischief. 

2. It is the teaching of a false culture that a fragmentary nature 
may follow its own impulses and not meet with hindrance from 
natural law, and produce no mischief in society. 

3. The lapse of man from his climax is a most indisputable fact of 
-his past and present history. 

4. Any system of philosophy or theology which does not provide 
for the wants of human nature at its climax, is out of harmony with 
the law of the ascent of life, and, its a consequence, is narrow, 
fragmentary, and mischievous. 

. The objection to the philosophy once taught at Concord is that 
when it teaches Pantheistic self-reliance it allows and exhorts a man 
of low tastes and vicious passions to act freely from his fragmentary 
nature. Pantheism must do that, for all our impulses are divine 
according to the doctrine which makes everything- divine. '' If 1 am 
the devil's child," says Emerson, " I will live from the devil." It 
does not escape me that I am saying audacious things, but I hold 
here in my hand a number of extracts which teach not what is the 
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outcome of Emerson's present Theism, but what was the outcome of 
his former leaning towards Pantheism. * 

Some of you accuse me of teaching Emersonianism of the old sort 
uuder new forms. Not I. Under Emersonianism of the old 
form, when and where did you hear the law of the ascent of life 
emphasized 1 Under Emersonianism of the pantheistic type, when 
and where did you hear that the highest outcome of the law of the 
ascent of life is conscience in the individual, and the Christ in history, 
and that we must harmonize ourselves with man at his climax, as 
represented by the Christ, otherwise we can have no harmony with 
the law of the ascent of life, and no peace with our environment by 
the forces of the universe which have brought forth that law ] I am 
obliged to throw away all proof-texts here, but those of the book of 
nature. The law of the ascent of life is written in flaming characters 
upon all the stratas of the worlds, and the outcome of that law is 
the conscience in man and the Christ in history. I must learn 
sympathy with these ; otherwise nature, which has brought these 
forth, will crush me. Is that Emersonianism ] The doctrine that 
if a man is the devil's child he is to live from the devil, is the 
doctrine that we are to rely on man when he is only a fragment. 
Natural law permits such self-reliance only to the whole of human 
nature. The doctrine of self-reliance taught by the pantheistic 
philosophy does not recognize the law of the ascent of life, nor man's 
lapse from his climax, and so is mischievous. 

I am not answering Emerson of the present hour, but the 
Emerson who glittered in the Boston firmament twenty-five years 
ago — a luminary fascinating the cultured youth of the land, shedding 
its rays abroad into Europe, and to this moment the pole star of 
many circles, which look haughtily down on Lotze himself, because, 
forsooth, he is not a pantheist, nor pantheistic. Neither is Emerson 
in his final opinions. The star has turned towards us another side ; 
and my profound conviction is that the first side which it turned 
towards us reflected the light from the nether fires, and that only in 
this last posture of the luminary do we have shed down upon us 
from it a few of the rays which burst out of the Great White Throne. 

5. To man at his climax, or to man struggling to come into har- 
mony with the law of the ascent of life, it is foolishness to ask 
whether life is worth living. 

6. It is only to fragmentary natures or to fragmentary culture that 
this question has importance. 

* See citations ia the 131st Boston Monday Lectare. 
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Without a belief in a personal God and immortality, is life worth 
living \ That question has singular prominence among circles poisoned 
by materialistic philosophies.* Hindooism discussed that question 
centuries ago, and decided it in the negative. There is a Hindooism 
in British materialism and in German materialism. Schopenhauer 
here, with his narrow brain, teaches us that this is the worst of all 
possible worlds. Hartmann says that he agrees with Leibnitz in 
affirming that ours is the best of all possible worlds, but that the 
best is so bad that it would have been better for the human race if 
the world had never been created at all. Hartmann and Schopen- 
hauer are men who have carried the principles of materialism straight 
out into this doctrine that ours is the worst of all possible, though 
not the worst of all imaginable worlds. 

Prof. Bowen did not do violence to a single historic fact, when in a 
recent incisive articlef he showed that Malthusianism is the father 
of Darwinism, and that Darwinism is the father of Pessimism. Malthus 
taught that population increases in geometrical ratio, and the means 
of subsistence only in arithmetical. Population increases in the 
order of the figures 1 ,2 , 4, 8 ; means of subsistence increase only in 
the ratio 1, 2, 3. These being the facts of natural law, who can deny 
that the world will be over-peopled by and by, and that the only 
way for society to preserve itself is to crush its offspring. This doc- 
trine came into existence in England just after the French Revolution, 
and was popular because the hard-hearted millionaires found in it an 
apology for neglecting the poor. On the basis of this theory in 
political economy, McCalloch taught that the masses of English 
working men must live in a state of "irretrievable Helotism.*' 
Malthusianism had great influence for about fifty years, but it was at 
last found out that it is only a fragment of the truth, and it is now 
an exploded theory in social science. 

Nevertheless, when Darwin brought out his " Origin of Species," 
he wrote : " The struggle for existence among all organic beings 
throughout the world, inevitably follows from their high geometrical 
powers of increase. This is the doctrine of Malthus applied to the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdoms." One may believe in develop- 
ment and not be a Darwinian. The doctrine of Darwin as to the 
"survival of the fittest," was by his own confession derived from 
Malthus. This abandoned doctrine of political economy has been 
transferred to biology. After running a great career there, after 

• Sec Mallock's « Is Life Worth Liying ? '' and the replies to it. \ North 

Amer, Review, November 1879. 
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having, as it claims, mastered tbo wcrld by the use of Malthusian 
artillery, the same doctriue has transmitted itself to theology, and the 
outcome is the teaching of Ilartmann and Schopenhauer, that this is 
the worst of all possible worlds. 

This doctrine is no sounder in theology than it was in biology, and 
no sounder in biology than it was in political economy, and in the 
latter science the doctrine is exploded. 

Schopenhauer*s and Hartmann's ghastly creed, however, has great 
power in Germany to-day, but not with the leaders of thought. There 
is not a single official chair in Germany that teaches the doctrine of 
pessimism, and yet we have sickly girls in men's clothing who call 
themselves pessimists even in England and New England. Culture 
pretends that it has come to know that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds. 

Here is the giant Alexander von Humboldt, broad-brained, and of 
almost universal culture in physical science. In philosophy he was 
himself a pessimist. He stood on Chimborazo. He ascended Teneriffe. 
He wrote the Cosmos. He also agreed with Lord Byron iu these 
words of the latter : 

" Count o'er the joys thine eyes have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free ; 
But know whatever thou hast been, 
*Tis something better not to be." 

Mainlander, one of the bitterest defenders of pessimism, supports 
his position by this citation from the recent memoirs of Alexander 
von Humboldt : " I was not born to be the father of a family," says 
Humboldt ; '^ I regard marriage as a sin. I despise humanity in all 
its strata. I foresee that our posterity will be far more unhappy 
than we are. Should I not be a sinner, if, in spite of this insight, I 
took care to leave a posterity of unhappy beings behind me f The 
whole of life is the greatest insanity. If, for eighty years, one strives 
and inquires, still one is obliged, finally, to confess that he has 
striven for nothing and has found out nothing. Did we, at least, 
only know why we are in this world f But to the thinker every- 
thing is, and remains a riddle, and the greatest good luck is that of 
being born a flat head." This philosophy is the outcome of a court 
fashion, and of grave defects in philosophical training, in a man of 
almost universal genius and attainments in physical science. 

President Porter has lately discussed Professor Huxley's careless 
but haughty book on Hume,* and shown that it is the work of a tyro. 

• Frinceton Heview, NoTember, 1S79, 
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The account which Huxley gives of the contents of the mind is so 
fragmentary, so strangely narrow and partisan, that it, of logical 
necessity, ends in atheistic or agnostic errors. 

Lotze is the proper respondent to Humboldt — Lotze, cultured in 
physiology, as well as in philosophy, and graduated from both the 
philosophical and the medical departments, and himself a teacher in 
both. Lotze has ascended the Teneriffe and the Chimborazo, and 
obtained some glimpses of the Cosmos of a complete culture, and as 
perhaps the least fragmentary, is the most sound of the representa- 
tives of recent philosophy. 

7. The chief error of the culture of our time is its fragmentariness 
and want of harmony with the law of the ascent of life. The spe- 
cialization of modern professional studies produces narrowness of 
outlook. 

8. Those teachers will be found to be the soundest who are the 
least fragmentary in native endowment and in training. 

9. Erratic teachers are usually fragmentary, either in their natural 
endowments or in their training. Fragmentary philosophies and 
fragmentary heads often go together. 

10. A fragmentary philosophy lies at the basis of materialism. 

11. A fragmentary philosophy leads to atheism and to pessimism 
and despair. 

12. The demand that culture shall recognize man's lapse from his 
climax, and make room for the law of the ascent of life, is there- 
fore of supreme importance in philosophy as well as in religious 
science. 

13. The inevitable result of the course of thought here outlined is 
to place Christ in the foreground of culture, and to make Him who 
was man at His climax, and the highest outcome of the law of the 
ascent of life, the supreme leader in philosophy as well as in faith.. 

Is that Emersonian culture? It is Tennyson, rather, when he 
prays to be delivered from — 

" A twilight culture lighted through a chink," 

—"Harold," Act III. 
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The Prelude. — Spoils and Faaud as Cause and Effect in 

Politics. 



OuB fathers in the Mayflower hegan their famons political compact with the 
words, '' In the name of God. Amen.'* Daniel Wehsfer was accustomed to call 
this sentence the first clause of the American Constitation. The most important 
change now taking place in onr politics is the slow and sly erasure of these old 
words, and the substitution for them oi certain new ones : " In the name of party. 
Amen." It is high time that we should make a distinction between the nominal 
and the actual supreme law of politics in the United States. The people mle 
nominally ; really, they do not often hare the power of nominating officers. The 
people count votes nominally ; really, the counting is done by political managers. 
The people are supreme nominally ; but really they have little more than a veto 
power on nominations made in party caucuses. 

A thousand years ago* the Norsemen came sailing np the Boston harbour in 
shallops, each one bearing on its prow a wolf *s head ; and on its sail a paint* 
ing of a great cormorant rayeo. The Norseman reached America before 
the Puritan. In politics the former is stronger here to-day than the latter. If 
we are to have a proper motto for the accursed partisan spoils system in 
American politics, we must go back from the organizing and redemptive consti- 
tutional utterances of our fathers in the Mayflower, to the hoarse war-cry floating 
out over the Massachusetts coasts hundreds of years earlier, from the Norse shal- 
lops, the Norse robbers, the Norse wolf, the Norse raven : '' In the name of pelf and 
power, in the name of force and fraud, in the name of theft and Thor. Amen." 
This Norse raven flies side by side with the Puritan dove in this country; 
and if ever she wearies and sinks towards the earth, the Norse wolf is ready to 
snap at her with his fangs. The glittering of his lawless eyes is fascina- 
ting to those who love audacity more than veracity. The Norse wolf is more truly 
the emblem of our inner political life than the camp-fire of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
intending to frighten this wild beast away. Both the good and the bad elements 
in our civilization are thrust to the front in every important and closely contested 
election. The nominal American political constitution is Puritan ; the real is 
Norse. There is one bird on the side of Norse America which cannot be matched 
on the side of Puritan America. The American eagle belongs to the Puritan side; 
but the American ostrich, with her thin, wilful head in the sand, and her addled 
wits thinking that her whole body is covered I — this emblem of stupid guile seems 
to be the proper symbol of much of the inner life of partisan politics of our time^ 

whenever great prizes are at stake and the spoils are given to majorities. 

— ■ •■ 

* Bryant's " Ilistory of the United States," Vol. I. 
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What constitutes anarchy under American institations ? The refusal of any 
lawful minority, however large, to submit to any lawful majority however small. 
How long has it taken to educate the Anglo-Saxon race into a submission to a 
lawful majority of one ? Two thousand years. What other portions of the race 
have been educated into this political self-control ? No other portions of any 
large extent. Where are we, therefore, in every closely-contested election, when 
much is to be lost or won by a small majority ? Why, balancing ourselves on a 
knife ridge, as Alpine climbers do when they stand at the summit of mountain 
ranges, with the heel in Italy and the ball of the foot la Switzerland. What is 
there to throw us out of balance ? More and more every year with the growth in 
size and fatness of the political spoils we carry in our arms, as we stand on the 
giddy granite blade of small majorities. At a public reception of a Governor of 
Massachusetts, President Seeley quotes a military officer of high position as ex- 
pressing the opinion that in the United States we have had our last President 
elected by the people. 

In this building, town meetings were held which shook the British throne. In 
yonder hbtoric gallery George Washington stood, looking down on this hall after 
its deeecratlon by British troops, and it was he who warned us against the perils of 
party spirit under universal suffrage. I doubt whether with all the foresight of 
his patriotism, he had in view, even in his farewell address, such terrific tempta- 
tions as now assail parties in the United States. I doubt whether our fathers, when 
they had the supreme courage to oppose Great Britain, and extend over the whole 
continent the principle of the Massachusetts town meeting, foresaw what strain 
would be put on that principle by our very greatness in territory, in population, 
and in wealth. In 1770 a town meeting sat in this house until after dark, while 
Samuel Adams went to and fro from the assembly hero to Governor Hutchinson 
at the State Uouse, and demanded, in the name of the people, the exclusion from 
thi9 city of certain regiments who had been implicated in the Bo^ton massacre. 
In November, 1773, a town meeting remained under this roof until after candle- 
light, and when a messenger came from the govemer to say that certain teas at 
yonder wharf could not bo sent back to England, Samuel Adams arose here and 
remarked that the meeting could do nothing more for the peace of Massachusetts. 
At the doors of this house the warwhoop was then raised ; at the side of this 
building citizens disguised as savages began their march to the tea ships ; and the 
tea was thrown into the sea, while, as Carlyle says, rebellious Boston, witnessing 
the act, was so silent that you could hear through the town the ripping of the 
chests. There was a town meeting thoroughly understanding itself, to the skirts 
of the audience. Nothing could be done in it in the dark. Menf faced each 
other. Chicane could have no great field in so small an assembly, and where 
the local record of every speaker was known. 

The town meeting of the early New England history is the very basis oi our 
American institutions ; but we begin to sec that the principle of the town meet- 
ing extended over the continent is tried under a new set of circumstances. Our 
fathers foresaw some of these, but did they foresee them all ? Are we not to-day 
under this historic roof called upon for a courage, willing and eager to walk out 
on the stem adamant of principle, as courageously as our lathers walked out on 
it ? What are we to throttle ? Not the British throne. What have we to take 
by the seek ? Not exactly a king, and yet a power which at this moment I 
believe to be as oppresnve in this country, and as lawless as ever King Georg) 
was in the old colonies, the power of political managers acting as party men. 
and distributing the people*8 offices exclusively for pay for partisan services, 
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Let George Washington come back to this gallery ; lot Adams and Hancock and 
Otis appear again beneath this roof. In their presence let ns humbly make 
this torturing, whispered confession : 

1. The frequency of elections nnder the American term system, the Tastness 
and eomplication of interests involved in our national political contests, the size 
and fatness of the partisan spoils at stake, have brought into existence in the 
United States a class of political managers who are strictly party men, and whose 
controlling purpose is to advance the interests of party rather than those of the 
people. 

2. The political machinery which is managed by these party men has already 
been so used as to take from the people in most cases the power of nominating 
public officers. 

3. It leaves the people, in many elections, only a veto'power on the nominations 
ot a party caucus. 

4. The counting of the votes by which this veto power is exercised has often 
been in the hands of merely party men. 

5. Whole cities and States, and, indeed, a whole p')litical party in a national 
contest, claim that they have been disfranchised by political trickery, and the will 
of the people defeated by fraud in the counting of votes. 

6. Great as these evils are, they are only a prophecy of greater to come, unless 
pablic sentiment is aroused to correct the mischiefs of the partisan spoils sjstem. 

7. The spoils are now 100,000 civil service officers, who are turned oat or in 
with every change of parties in possession of the executive chair at Washington. 

8. The population of the country doubles every twenty-five or thirty years, and 
soon there will be 200,000 officeis to turn out and put in. 

9. Recent events show that the honesty of third and fourth-rate politicians 
will not bear this strain, and that in closely contested elections so much fraud 
will occur that parties will not trust each other to count votes under the fornfs 
of law. 

10. The remedy is not in the limitation of the suffrage, unless by the reading 
test, nor in despair of republican institutions, nor in a constitutional monarchy. 

11. The remedy is in diminishing fraud by diminishing the temptation to it, 
that is, by the destruction of the partisan spoils system which takes the people's 
offices, and distributes them to party men to pay for merely partisan services. 
The reform of Uie Civil Service is the only effective political method of reducing 
the power of party men to safe dimensions. Instead of changing 100,000 or 
200,000 men every time parties change, why not adopt the principle o£ Washing- 
ton, Adams, and Jefferson-^tum out no man for merely partlzan reasons, re-arrange 
only the leading officers in the Civil Service, and so change not more than 500 
men or 1,000. 

12. But even this remedy will fail unless the press, platform, parlour, and pulpit 
unite in putting nnder the ban of permanent public and social execration the 
poUtical tricks which disfranchise the people. 

What is Mexicanism ? Ask Maine. Ask Louisiana. Ask fifth-rate politic 

cians in any party when they are driven into a comer and can escape only by 
trickery. Mere politicians are party men. Statesmen are people's men. 

The Governor of Maine and his council, acting as a Returning Board, have dis- 
franchised five cities and a score of minor towns. Taking advantage of every 
possible legal quibble and technicality, they have counted a large Republican 
majority out, and a large Democratic and Greenback majority into the legitilature 
of a proud New England State. They do not deny, and no one doubts, that they 
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Lave teversed the popular will of that commonwealth. I hold that the Govenior 
has in these proceedings not ohejed the law of Maine, and that the proof he has 
not, is as visible as the noon-day. He sajs that a '' mildew and an epidemic 
have strangely fallen on the principal cities of Maine ;** vital defects have 
occurred in the form of their official returns of the expressions of the will of the 
people : their votes conld not be legally counted because they were not legally 
attested. How conld this mildew fall exactly on Republican towns and not on 
Democratic ? It is a question that shrewd New Englanders and the whole nation 
will ask whether political mildew has in it the power and potency of self-direc'ion. 
There is here a kind of partisan magic which few are likely to admit as a straight- 
forward explanation of this curious conspiracy. I deliberately call late events in 
Maine a conspiracy, because it is admitted that the officials who sent abroad the 
circulars on which returns were to be made, arranged them as traps for signatures, 
so written as not to give validity to the returns. A circnlar is printed with three 
blank lines for signatures, when five' are required ; and then, when that return 
comes back to the very officer who secured the printing of the defective blanks, 
a holy horror is expressed that there are not more names on it, and the return of 
votes is counted out. If a few t's are not crossed and i's not dotted, the facts are 
of colossal importance on the one side, and not important at all on the other. 
All this happens accordmg to the new philosophical theory as to the power of 
self-direction in political mildew 1 

The open explanation of the Maine imbroglio is that great stakes are soon to 
be set up and competed for by political parties in the national field, and that elec- 
toral votes are at auction, not in Utah only, as a^Mormon authority has lately 
told us, and as we knew before he uttered the hideous whisper, but in California 
and Maine. 

The Governor of Maine acts under such State laws that he cannot be reached 
unless he is impeached. He manipulates the returns of elections, reverses the 
result the people intended, counts out a legislative majority of his opponents, and 
counts in a majority made up of his friends. He can be impeached only through 
the legislature, and his party controls that. If he can hold out long enough, 
perhaps the electoral vote of Maine may be counted in 1880 for his party. The 
electoral vote from that single State may determine the result of the next Presi- 
dential election. In that the spoils of 100,000 civil service offices are at stake. 
Here is the centre of the Maine conspiracy. Who moved the Maine puppets ? 
Ask the most desperately reckless of the politicians who are pushing the fortunes 
of certain aspirants to the next Presidency. Threatening as a cloud of political 
trickery obscuring the fair fame of a New England State is in itself, it is yet more 
threatening as a prophecy. Cipher despatches, a.nd. investigating committees, and 
political intimidation in great tracts of the Southern States, and attempts to 
repeal the laws securing the purity of the ballot-box in Federal elections, humil- 
iate the United States when the partisan system has only 100,000 civil service 
offices on which to fatten itself. What will happen when it has 200,000 or 
300,000 ? 

Do I excuse Louisiana ? Was the Presidency on sale there, too ? Am I ready 
to say that the Republican fifth-rate politicians were not guilty of fraud in that 
State ? Not I. Mr. Blaine ventured to affirm that the Louisiana returning 
board acted according to law ; and fraud in Louisiana is no excuse for fraud- in 
Maine. I am not here to defend or offend any political parly. But there was 
no Democrat to watch Republicans in Louisiana, as there was no Republican to 
watch Democrats in Maine. Is it not in courts of law an established principle 
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that both sides shall be heard, and that no man shall be judge in his own case, 
and that the disinterestedness of jadges shall not only be a fact, bnt a manifest 
fact. None of these legal principles were observed in Louisiana ; none of them 
in Maine. Here is the American ostrich, her head in the sand, and her confi- 
dence apparently serene that she is not visible. There is an audacity in American 
political gaile, a shallowness, a kind of boldness of stupidity, which would be 
amusing if it were not painful, and if there were not at stake in its issues the very 
life of the foremost Christian republic of all time. 

W e'are full of the audacity and haughty arrogance of our Norse fathers. Our 
fibres are growing finer under the American stimulating physical and political 
climate. But when yon unite Italian finesse with the Norse audacity yon make 
a black angel incarnate. There is something in the American temperament that 
loves outspoken audacity in carrying through schemes in politics when great 
prizes are at stake. There is something in us that makes ns far more tolerant 
than our English and German ancestors ever have been of foul play when it 
clothes itself with a little intellectual brilliancy and the forms of law. '< Foul 
play or fair play our man must win : " that is the motto of Mexicanism. '< We 
must satisfy the opposite party that our proceedings are fair play, and while we 
thus satisfy our opponents, we have a right to do what we legally can for our 
man ! " that is the motto of American liberty. The foimer watchword is being 
substituted for the latter. In 1880 we are likely to see stupendous applications of 
the former principle of party rule, unless we speedily raise public sentiment to a 
height represented by the messages of our President on Civil Service Reform. 

American political managers are led by the spoils placed before them. It is 
said that at Paris balloons were drawn by eagles. The huge silken bubbles were 
lifted off the earth, and the powerful birds lightly but firmly harnessed to them. 
Each balloonist, while fioating through the air, would hold fresh meat at the end 
of a long wand before his eagles. Straining after it, they drew the balloons. 
This is a symbol of party politics in this country. When an aeronaut wished to 
ascend, the meat was held above the eagles ; when to descend, it was held below 
them. Parties must exist under free institutions here. I am willing the eagles 
should be fed, but not that the voracious birds of separate balloous careening side- 
by side and neck and neck, should strain not only after their own food but for 
that of their neighbour, and the balloons be thus brought into collision, and the 
aeronauts dropped into chaos. 

The American people are told by party managers that a vast array of political 
machinery is a necessity in our government, and that the masses are too blind and 
busy to understand the details of great national afiiairs. It is true that our 
civilization is threading a complicated mountain pass. The shrewdest of experts 
can hardly understand the complicated issues of a national political campaign, 
I have heard of a traveller in the tropics who, in a black midnight, was forcing 
his horse across a mountain, when the animal reared and nearly unseated its rider. 
The man spurred on the horse, and again the animal reared, acd at that instant 
a fiash of lightning revealed a tremendous precipice in front of the two. The 
horse had dumb instincts better than those of his rider. The horse had an 
eyesight keener than that of the man in the saddle. When the flash came in the 
sky the man was unseated. So I hold that the American people, ridden by eager 
partisan politicians, can see precipices in the dark better than the riders. AH 
political gangs of men who care for the interests of party more than for those of 
the people, will be unseated jnst so soon as a fiash of God's judgment comes into 
our sky, and shows us the precipice of misrule on which we are standing. 
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Maine and Louisiana are pebbles which I toss over a precipice of unknown 
depth, in the political mountain passes which we are threading. Whoever throws 
these facts of fliut over the cli£P, and listens to the sonnds which accompany their 
fall, will be convinced that there is before him a chasm of tremendous depth. 
Give me a day in this country when a majority of one legally attained will not 
give peace to the land, and I will show you a day of great political danger, a day 
which cannot easily be governed exclusively by the precedents of our fathers, but 
that must be met by new arrangements, by reforms which we are to institute, by 
amendments to our custom, if not to our fundamental law, such as the modem 
danger of our only dimly foreseen greatness itself dictates. The vastness of our 
opportunity is the chief source of our perils. Within fifty years the wealthiest 
nation an the globe will lie between Plymouth Rock and the Golden Gote, The spoils 
which Casar distributed were not so fat and vast as those which will be within the 
rtach of our partisan political managers before another century closes. There was a 
candidate in Maine whose name was Bumam, and because one letter was loft out 
of his appellation, in the official return of a grave New England election, the vote 
for him was rejected by bis political opponents. If that is to be a symbol of what 
is to come in the United States under partisan political management, we may well 
quote Macbeth in a sense which Shakespeare did not intend : — 

** Fear not till Blmam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane, And now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. Arm ! arm I and out I 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
Ring the alarum bell 1 Blow wind 1 Come wrack t 
At least well die with harness on our back." 



TnB LECTuna 



Place on the hand a glove and close tightly the fingers and palm. 
If you see the glove for the first time in the position which it will 
then have, it will be very difficult to tell of what it is made in the 
concealed inner portions. The brain is a similarly folded glove. 
Although we may study the external surface, it must be confessed 
that its midmost and bottom convolutions are not open to popular 
observation. Here is the great difficulty with all schemes of mental 
physiology, depending on merely experimental tests of the surface for 
knowledge of the brain as a whole. After all that Sir William Hamil- 
ton wrote about the varying depth of frontal sinuses, and after all 
we have been told of the varying thickness of the walls of the skull, 
the chief difficulty in the study of the brain, by observation of its sur- 
face, is plainly that as the glove cannot all be reached when the hand 
is shut, so the brain cannot all be studied from the outside, it is so 
folded upon itself. The most important business of Mental Physi- 
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ology is to open this palm in which whole philosophies as to the 
conduct of life in every department lie hid. Within the last twenty 
yearSy this hand, holding the most important secrets of culture, has 
been slowly unfolding. Although the unspeakably precious philo- 
sophical fruit which the palm has in it has not yet dropped, science 
is nevertheless in a condition to proclaim as established several great 
propositions as to the physiology and functions of the brain. 

1. Excitation of certain definite regions of the brain produces cer- 
tain definite physical movements. 

Here is a dog, and you give him chloroform and remove the cap of 
his skulL The brain is exposed. It throbs beneath your gaze. You 
now take an electric battery, and blunt the ends of the wires con- 
nected with it, so that they will not injure the tissues with which they 
come in contact, and you touch with them various parts of his brain. 
You ascertain by repeated experiment that certain definite regions 
respond to electrical stimulation, and produce in the muscles of the 
animal certain definite motions. Here on the brain of the dog, near 
the top of the head (illustrated on the blackboard), is a spot which I 
cannot touch without the hind leg of the animal moving as it does in 
walking. Here is a second spot which you cannot stimulate by 
electricity without the fore leg moving in the same way. Here is a 
third spot which you cannot touch without making the dog bark. 
** Each time the electrodes were applied to this region," says Prof. 
Ferrier, in his fascinating account of his experiments on this point,^ 
'Uhe animal uttered a loud and distinct bark. To exclude the 
possibility of mere coincidence, I stimulated in succession various 
parts of the exposed hemisphere, producing the characteris,^ reaction 
of each centre, but no barking. The re-application of the; electrodes 
to the mouth centre elicited the barking, and did so invariably 
several times in succession." 

I take a rabbit and give it chloroform, and arrange the brain as 
you did that of the dog, by removing the skull and exposing the 
throbbing surface of the cranial substance. I apply the electrodes to 
point after point. There is in the rabbit a much larger development 
of the olfactory nerves and ganglions, than even in the dog, and so 
we find in the former an animal governed by its sense of smell. The 
dog is superior to man in this particular sense. In spite, however, 
of the various difierences between the brains, I find the corresponding 
spots producing the same effects when touched by electricity. Hero 
I apply that marvellous agent (illustrating by a drawing), and the 
hind feet of the rabbit are moved ; &t the second place, and the front 

♦ «* Functions of the Brain," p. 150. 
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feet move ; at the third, and although the rabbit does not produce 
an audible sound, its jaws and lips stir as though it would do so if it 
could. 

Certain centres of the brain, under the application of the elec- 
tricity, are like the keyboard of a piano. You know that you will 
produce a given sound when you touch a given key ; and so you 
know, by persistent experiment, that when you touch a given spot on 
the brain, you will produce a given motion. If this has not proved 
that these centres of the brain are i n some way connected with these 
motions, what can do so % 

2. At least fifteen centres are fully proved now by repeated experi- 
ment to give rise to certain definite motions. 

3. Most of these centres are in the middle portion of the brain. 

4. Large parts of the front and rear of brains do not respond to 
electrical stimulation. 

It is conceded, I know, that you may injure the brain more or less 
when you take off the cap. When you apply even a blunt electrode 
to a spot on the tissues of the brain, you may disturb the circulation 
in the minute vessels of the cranial substance. There may be a 
diffusion of the electric current through the substance of the brain. 
There is, therefore, as some think, room for two theories here. The 
whole fruit has not yet dropped from this folded palm. Experts are 
divided in opinion as to whether there is a definite localization of 
functions in these spots, or whether the brain, acting as a whole, 
concentrates its influence on the spots whenever electricity stimulates 
it, or when motion is produced naturally. Under either of those 
theories, however, there will be a localization of functions in the 
brain. If you can prove by negative as well as positive evidence 
that these spots are connected with the given motions, you will estab- 
lish beyond all controversy the doctrine which has now been in debate 
for fifty years, that functions are localized in the brain. The negative 
evidence is abundant, and is much of it furnished by the human brain 
itself. 

5. Destruction of these definite brain regions already mentioned 
causes complete and enduring paralysis of the corresponding move- 
ments. 

At the spots where I placed the electrodes on these exposed brains, 
suppose disease to occur. Science can make post-mortem examination 
of human brains, and in doing so it finds in man the same motor 
centres which I have just pointed out in animals. Here (illustrating 
by the crayon) is a human brain which, on post-mortem examination, 
is found to be diseased at the spot corresponding to the one of which 
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the stimulation produced, in the case of the dog, a motion of the hind 
legs. If the disease goes far enough there will occur in man a 
paralysis of the lower extremities. If the second of the spots just 
discussed be the place where the softening has occurred, the man 
cannot move his arms. If the third spot is diseased, he cannot 
speak. 

Take again the dog under the influence of chloroform, and cut 
into the cranial substance. Destroy thoroughly the first of the 
three centres named, and you find that the dog loses all power to 
produce the movements before described. You cut away the second 
centre, and the second set of motions cannot be produced. The 
evidence obtained thus by destroying the centres corresponds 
entirely with that derived from stimulating them. What can prove 
the localization of functions, if experiments like these, persistently 
repeated, cannot do so % " In monkeys," says Prof. Ferrier,* " des- 
truction of those regions, excitation of which gives rise to definite 
movements of the limbs, causes paralysis of th voluntary motions 
complete and enduring, and restricted to those very movements the 
centres of which are specially destroyed. What is true of the 
monkey is strictly true also of the man." 

It would be easy to recite pertinent illustrations of those proposi- 
tions until another day should dawn. You think that I may lack 
material ; but I have again and again crushed into a paragraph what 
I would gladly have expanded into a lecture. I have always thrown 
away five times as much matter in this lectureship as I have used. 
But I beg you to read Ferrier, especially this very last book of his 
on "The Localization of Cerebral Disease." It is full of exactly 
outlined representations of diseased brains. Read also Ferrier's 
now celebrated work on the " Functions of the Brain," so often cited 
here in lectures on Biology and Heredity. Do not omit Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter's book on " Mental Physiology," nor the highly important 
work just given to the world by Professor Calderwood, of Edinburgh 
University, on "The Relations of Mind and Brain" [holding up 
copies of the three books mentioned]. President McCosh has lately 
commended the latter volume in the Princeton Review^ as abreast 
with the learning of the time and free from fanciful theories. Prof. 
Calderwood's discussion has in it, of course, no materialism, and is 
an excellent antidote to the tendency of Prof. Bain's books in that 
direction.* 

* *' Localization of Cerebral Disease/' p. 21. f ^^^ ^'^^ Lay cock's ** Mind 

and Body;" New Ywk Medical Journal, March, 1 876, p. 225 ; and especially 
three valuable articles by Dr. W.G.Dodde, Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Vol XIL 
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6. By both positive and n^atiTO eTidenoe, therefore, the weight 
of authority in physiological science now snpp(»rts the doctrine of the 
localliation of functions in the brain. 

It may seem that I pass with undue rapidity over points of com- 
manding interest, but I am omitting illustrations only, and not 
principles. The whole domain of mental physiolc^ I wish to draw 
into the bosom of religious and ethical science. I throw away here 
tempting opportunity to discuss anatcnnical details that I may save 
time for more strictly theological themes. I ask you to investigate 
for yourselyes, until you are couTinced, that the positive evidence of 
actual stimulation of the brain centres, and the negative of disease 
of them, agree in proclaiming that there is in the brain, as in other 
parts of our organization, a localization of functions. 

7. Out of the great doctrine of the localisation of fancti«.ns in the 
brain, thus made a part of estaUished science, what follows] 
Phrenology \ Not yet I say not yet, for I do not know but that 
a new and revised phrenological map may some day come from 
thorough modem investigation. 

It is no part of my purpose this moruing to defend the pseudo- 
science of phrenology. I am not an utter disbeliever in the outliues 
of it) neither am I an utter believer in it. It is, of course, every- 
where confessed that Gall and Spurzhcim made great advances iu 
physiological science, and that their method of unfolding the brain 
instead of slicing it was a discovery of the very highest consequence. 
This has been of late years admitted by all authorities. In advance 
of their time, they were right in proclaiming the doctrine of the 
localization of functions in the brain, and of the effects of quality 
and quantity and of temperaments in organization. It is the con- 
viction of established science now, that these anatomists did not 
sufficiently recognize the fact that the brain is a folded glove, and 
that the inner portions of its substance can not be satisfactorily 
studied by external manipulation. The smaller divisions of the 
phrenological map are by no means a part of established science. 

With these cautions against being misunderstood, I proceed to 
come dangerously near to what you may think extravagant doctrine, 
and yet I go no further than this successor of Sir William Hamilton, 
Prof. Calderwood, goes ; no further than Ferrier goes ; and not as far 
as Prof. Alexander Baiiu In the books of the latter, there is an 
estimate of phrenol<^ rather too favourable, as most severe judges 
think. 

8. It is everywhere conceded that the brain is the organ of mind. 

9. The doctrine of temperament is a part of established science. 
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In discussing heredity and marriage, it \vas my fortune to insist 
on what you may have thought erratic doctrine, concerning the 
temperaments, which have various names, such as lymphatic, 
sanguine, bilious, and nervous. These terms are all employed by 
Dr. Carpenter, shrewd, slow conservative as he is. They deserve to 
be made a part of every-day knowledge, and we ought to be able to 
tell, at a glance, the great temperaments and their mixtures. If 
there are four principal temperaments, there are more than twenty- 
four mixtures of them. It is high time that the independent plat- 
form should place emphasis just where science does on the laws of 
heredity. 

10. Although smaller subdivisions of the cranial mass are in 
debate, it is conceded that the intellectual, the moral, and the social 
faculties, have their localized separate seats in the brain. 

" The development of the frontal lobes is greatest in men with the 
highest intellectual powers, and taking one man with another, the 
greatest intellectual power is characteristic of the one with the 
greatest frontal development. The phrenologists have, I think, good 
grounds for localizing the reflective faculties in the frontal regions of 
the brain, and there is nothing inherently improbable in the view 
that frontal development in special regions may be indicative of the 
power of concentration of thought and intellectual capacity in special 
directions." * 

11. It is conceded concerning the larger divisions of the brain, as 
well as in regard to the brain as a whole, that, other things being 
equal, size is a measure of power. 

12. Quality, however, is as important as quantity. 

There may be no more matter in a large brain with shallow convo- 
lutions, than in a small one with deep ones finely folded. You may 
have a large brain finely folded and of fine quality, and its power 
will be out of proportion to its size, although its size may be great. 
The combination of size and quality is what you are to seek if you 
are to find in organization the best expression of power. It is 
exceedingly important to insist on the proposition that quality is as 
important as quantity. Let no one think, however, that finely- 
folded convolutions are all that are necessary, for the brain of the 
whale is more finely folded than that of some men, but the quality 
is not equal to that in the human case, and so the fineness of 
convolutions is not always a proof of genius. 

Pure air, God's sunlight, the dews of heaven, may give the child 
of the country-side a fineness of organization not indigenous in cities. 

* Ferrier, " Fanctions of the Bmio," p. 288. 
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iSo intellectual effort, art, high culture, may refine the city child, not 
in manners only, but in texture. We haye had quality coming out 
of the hills ofScotlaad, and ^m the peaceful rural slopes of New 
England, that you do not find easily in cities in average circles, 
especially when these latter have been jaded and stunted by over- 
work, or more or less tainted by dissipation. There may be 
a coarseness derived from self-indulgence on the part of wealth that 
. will utterly incapacitate rich men's sons from competing with the 
poor man's, but the fine hair, fine skin, the signs of sensitiveness, are 
signs of quality. 

13. It is conceded that the stronger faculties easily combine with 
each other. 

14. It is conceded that in the brain, as in other organs, growth 
results from exercise. 

15. It is conceded that balance of organization is the pre-requisite 
of unforced harmony of action in the faculties. 

16. It is conceded that every faculty has its correlate in the 
external world. 

It is here that we reach a height from which bursts upon us a 
landscape, portions of which stretch far beyond the powers of explora- 
tion possessed in our age by any philosophy. 

Notice the large olfactory nervous bulb in the brain of the rabbit. 
Do you ever find any animal with such an arrangement as this in its 
organization, and with nothing outside of itself to match it 1 Here 
is a most marvellous structure, arranged for the purpose of perceiving 
odour. Is there not in the external world something existing as a 
correlate of that portion of the animal's organization % You have here 
the argument from correlation on which I have insisted so often, and 
on which I now lay emphasis in a new relation. Every organic 
aptitude, you admit, has its correlate in the external world. But 
how vast is the sweep of that principle ! If any one here is afraid of 
the argument of correlation in its full application, I beg him to notice 
how perfect the proof is that all the lower human faculties have 
something outside of them to match them. But if the lower, why 
not the higher % Here are organs of hearing, and pulsations of air 
adapted to them. You have in man the capacity of perceiving the 
beautiful, and there is beauty to be perceived. You have in man a 
faculty by which he can understand the relations between cause and 
effect. There are such relations in the external world. In the whole 
lower and middle range of the organic faculties, I claim that there is 
not one which has not its extemcd correlate to match it. If I can go 
ugh every one of the inferior portions of the brain, and show you 
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that in the external world there is always something to match all the 
faculties localized in the lower portion of the cerebral substance, what 
right have you to claim that, if higher faculties have their seat in 
the higher portions of the brain, they have no correlate to match 
them in the external world ? Here you are, men of science ; here 
you are, sceptics ; and all I ask of you is, to carry out, in a straight- 
forward manner, an established scientific principle. Admit for the 
higher, as well as for the lower organic endowments of man, that every 
faculty has its correlate. Immense conclusions follow from a straight- 
forward application of the law of correlation to the facts which prove 
the localization of functions in the brain. To prove that a faculty 
has a well-defined, fixed organic seat in the brain, is to prove that it 
is an organic faculty. From every such faculty we may reason to the 
existence of its correlate. 

It is agreed that the intellectual faculties are connected with the 
front part of the brain. But we have as distinctively a moral nature 
and a social, as an intellectual, and we exercise the former as well as 
the latter through the brain. The former have organic seats as truly 
as the latter. If I put my hand on a nervous bulb giving the sense 
of odour, you say that I have proof before me that there is odour in the 
external world to match it. If a part of the brain enables us to 
perceive the relations of cause and efi[ect, I shall find that there are 
such relations in the external world. Garry this invulnerable principle 
unflinchingly into the field of the higher faculties. Why am I not giving 
good proof that there is a God, when I show you that we are physi- 
cally endowed with organs which are the seats of faculties by which we 
irresistibly worship and feel a sense of obligation to a Power above 
us, and our dependence upon that Power 1 Every fully-organized 
man has in him these faculties, and somewhere they are provided in 
the brain with a local seat. It is not necessary for me to know 
where, any farther than the established general doctrine of the locali- 
zation of functions in the brain ppints out. From a keen perception 
of odour by any animal, I tokj safely conclude that it possesses 
nervous apparatus for such perception, even if I do not know where 
the apparatus is. Or conversely, from the nervous apparatus I 
might prove that the power of perception of odour exists, and has 
something to match it. So with the vivid, moral perceptions of man. 

It is a part of man's nature to worship ; a sense of obligation 
belongs to him as naturally as a hand or an eye ; and there must be 
a correlate to match this faculty. 

17. The existence of a faculty proves the existence of its correlate. 

18. But there is in man a definite faculty for the apprehensioti of 
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the connection of cause and effect, and so we have a rigbt to be 
certain that cause and effect exist in the eternal world. 

19. A definite faculty exists in man, prompting him to worship a 
Supreme Being, and we have a right to be certain that such a Being 
exists. 

20. A definite faculty exists in man, prompting him to obedience 
to moral law, and allowing him no intelligent peace, except in such 
obedience; and we may, therefore, be certain that a moral law 
exists, and that obedience to it is necessary to our peace with our 
environment. 

21. The religious truths thus taught by physiological science, as 
to the conditions of man's peace, are the same with those taught by 
ethical science and by revelation. 

22. It is self-evident that peace and health of soul are unattainable 
unless every faculty is harmonized with its ovm correlate^ and with all 
the correlates of its companion faculties, 

23. The law of the ascent of life also applies to the domain of 
mental physiology, and jshows that peace can come only from the 
harmonization of man's entire nature with his whole environment. 

24. Culture, therefore, is to return to the Greek ideal as to the 
development of body and brain, and to the Christian for that of the 
soul, and will find Hellenism and Christianity as harmonious with 
each other as pedestal and statue. 

" Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you. Not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you." " These things have I spoken 
unto you, that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full." These, indeed, are texts out of the Holy Word of 
Kevelation, but they are also texts out of the depths of the book of 
the nature of things. They are flaming passages out of the slowly 
opening pages of these fateful human faculties from which we cannot 
escape, and which have correlates with which they must be har- 
monized, and from which we cannot flee. Here, as everywhere, 
axiomatic theology lifts aloft the wide illumination of the self-evident 
truth, that two cannot walk together unless they are agreed. Here, 
as elsewhere, axiomatic theology proclaims the necessity of our har- 
monization with the law of the ascent of life. These things saith 
Mental Physiology, another name for the Divine Eevelator, that in 
harmony with self-evident truth ye might have peace ; and that in 
the Christ by whom the brain, and Orion, and all the hosts of the 
outer heavens of the stars, and the inner heavens of the soul, were 
arranged under law, ye might have joy, and that your joy might be 
full 
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CARLYLE'S ''EVERLASTING YEA;"" OR, THE VALUE 

OF SECRET PR A YER. 

TnBs Prelude. — Disloyal Mobmonism. 

BLn£BBABD asks for a seat in the Senate. lie stands with one hand locking 
the door of his chamber of horrors, and with the other he knocks for admission 
to the snpreme legislative assembly of the foremost Christian repnblic of all 
time. He has stood in this altitude for twenty-three years, and is becoming 
importunate. 

How large is the territory over which the Mormon Bluebeard exercises sway ? 
Here is a superb iron relief map of the United States, kindly lent to mc, from 
among their wonders of illustrative apparatus, by the New England School 
Furnishing Company.* Its sections are divisible, and I take up Utah in one 
hand and Vermont in the other, and place the latter on the former. It is literally 
true, as yon notice, that Vermont can be hidden away in one of the valleys of 
Utah, and be no larger than a babe in a bed of full size. Utah has 84,476 square 
miles of territory ; Vermont only 9,612. I take up Massachusetts, and find that 
I can hide her away in one comer of this polygamous couch. You say^hat I 
am too suggestive in my metaphors, and yet this is your territory — directly under 
the control of Congress, and its legal condition depends upon national legislation, 
as much as softened wax depends for its form upon the fingers which manipulate 
it. This territory, under your laws, sends to Congress a polygamous delegate, 
who sits down at. the side of your representatives on equal terms. 

We are poorly perceptive, in the East, of the capacities of the region called 
the Basin States. Take up Idaho, or Arizona, or Nevada, regions into which 
Mormonism is extending its political power, and observe how small Massa- 
chusetts is, placed anywhere on these gigantic stretches of the mining districts 
and the pastures between the Bocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas [illus- 
trating]. Here is Professor Brewer's map of the forests of the Union [referring 
to Walker's Statistical Atlas of the United States, open on the platform], and I 
beg you to notice that a thickly wooded region occupies great portions of Idaho, 
Montano, and Wyoming. Colorado has a large extent of forests, not as dense 
as those of Oregon, and Wisconsin, and Maine, but still, as this map shows, about 
equal in density to the woods that cover Ohio and Indiana. Utah, as yon notice, 
has more forests than Nebraska. I beg you to study Professor Hayden's fasci- 
nating map of Colorado, a piece of the finest geographical work ever done in 

* A, B. Beal, Manager, 31, Franklin-street, Boston. 
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America, or anywhere in the world [referring to the new government map of 
Colorado, open on the platform]. Ton will find in it at a glance, proof that 
Colorado and Utah are not deserts. We think of the Basin States as if thej 
were a dry land where no man is, and in which no great mnltitude of hnman 
beings can ever find a prosperous home. This spotted tract of yellow [referring 
to the map of Colorado] represents a stretch of sage brush. When irrigated, 
that land is tropically fertile. This other shade of yellow represents good pasture 
land. Here grows the strangely nutritious buffalo grass, which amazed me by 
its sweetness when I plucked tufts of it near Cheyenne. On the rivers where 
the colour deepens, von have good agricultural land. But notice the Urge stretch 
of forests along thd skirts of the mountains. T^ie different colours of green 
show the pines, the cedars, and the quaking aspens. If yon look at the other 
indications on this map, you will find whole tiers of counties underlaid with 
coal, and these mountain ranges thickly sifted in all their rifts with iron, silver, 
and gold. The same is true of Nevada and Utah. The silver mines of Utah 
have yielded 40,000,000 dollars worth of ore in the last ten years. A Salt Lake 
daily newspaper publishes five columns of mining news. The American Blue- 
beard rules over the American Fotosi. 

Put your ear, then, on the Wasatch hills ; listen to the subterranean conspira- 
cies in politics at Washington ; fasten your attention on the throbbing of the 
heart of Christian America, and summarise, if you can, this whole Mormon case 
in a series of propositions, one flowiog from the other. 

1. The present anti polygamy laws of the United States do not make polyg- 
amy an offence in all cases, but only polygamy which is not yet three years old. 
The statute of limitations bars prosecutions for. polygamy after three years from 
the date of the ceremony of the polygamous marriage. 

2. Weak and toothless as this law is, it remained a dead letter on the national 
statute books, until the decision of the Supreme Court in the Beynold*s case 
proved it to be constitutional. 

3. Under the present law, the leaders of the Mormon hierarchy who took plural 
wive^nore than three years ago, cannot be prosecuted. The Mormon delegate in 
Congress, unless he has taken a fifth wife within three years, cannot be reached 
by this enactment In practice, polygamous marriages take place in Utah every 
month, are kept secret, and the violators of the law expect at the end of the three 
years of concealment to confess the maniagcs and laugh at the law. Judge Van 
Zile, of Salt Lake City, whose opinion is everywhere respected among the Gentile 
population of Utah, lately said : '* Removing the limitation clause, and making 
polygamy a continuous offence, is my pet measure. As it is now, an old man 
marries a young girl secretly, lets her live with her parents three years, and then 
claims her, and snaps his fingers at the officials." 

4. The present national laws against polygamy have another weakness, in the 
fact that they require evidence of the ceremony of a plural marriage as proof of 
polygamy. The ceremony usually takes place in the secrecy of a Mormon 
Endowment House, and trustworthy evidence as to what is done there cannot be 
obtained from a Mormon before a Gentile jury. 

Not long ago a Mormon official was imprisoned three days for refusing to reply 
to questions put to him on cross-examination before a Gentile jury about a 
ceremony performed in a plural marriage in an Endowment House. When the 
lime of punishment was over, a vast procession of Mormons met him at the 
prison doors, to welcome, as they said, Daniel from the lions' den. That collec- 
tion of the followers of the false American prophet trampled the American flag 
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• 
trader their feet,'within three days of the time when I saw the streets of Salt 
Lake City, aud the tremor which their disloyal proceedings had caused, was felt 
not only there, bnt from side to side of the Union, wherever the news was under- 
stood. 

5. It has been proved by the confessions of apost^ta Mormons, and by the 
experience of Federal Courts in Utah, that the oaths taken in the Mormon 
Endowment Houses are considered by Mormons to be of paramount authority 
over any oaths taken before a Gentile Court under State or national law. 

6. It has been proved by long experience that the Mormon Endowment House 
is a nursery of disloyally. 

The new Endowment House in process of erection on the Temple area in Salt 
Lake City, is surpassed by not more than two or three buildings on this continent 
in cost and magnificence. It has narrow windows and walls of granite nine feet 
thick. It looks like the Bastilo of Cologne Cathedral, without its towers. It 
may in fifty years become serviceable as a State House for a loyal legislature, but 
whoever sees it will not be likely to conclude that Mormonism is to vanish in an 
hour. 

7. The oaths of the Mormon Endowment House cannot be violated without 
penalties which extend from the confiscation of goods to the severance of the 
vnnd-pipe. 

Brigham Young was often profane in the pulpit, and sometimes made there a 
gesture intended to symbolize the cutting of the throats of apostates. '* They are 
wicked men,*' he would say, " and they ought to be cut off ; '* and with these 
words he would draw his hand across his neck with the extended thumb rubbing 
against the throat, and the secret police well understood his meaning. You say 
I am here trespassing on the region of the imagination, bnt I hold in my hand 
an important document, just issued at Salt Lake City, entitled " The Mormon 
Endowment House, a graphic exposure of the Treasonable Institution where 
polygamous marriages are solemnized. By an eye-witness." Judge Boreman, 
who sent it to me, writes on it in his own hand, '' All apostate Mormons say that 
this statement is true, and I learn through private sources that the Mormons 
admit its correctness." According to liiis document, four grips are given in the 
course of the ceremonies in the Endowment House. As I read here, " the penalty 
for revealing the first grip is that you will have your throat cut from ear to ear, 
and your tongue torn from your mouth. The sign of the penalty is drawing the 
hand, with the thumb pointing towards the throat, sharply acro8s|the neck.** (P. 6.) 
Wliat did Brigham Young mean by this gesture repeated again and again in 
public a. week or two before certain secret murders ? The penalty for Revealing 
the second grip is, *' to be sawn asunder, and your members cast into the sea. 
The sign of this penalty was drawing the hand sharply across the middle of the 
body." (P. 6.) 

When the chief power of the Mormon church is summarized in one man like 
Brigham Young, and he says that the followers of Joseph, the son of Josepfi 
Smith, who do not believe in polygamy, should be cut off, and makes these definite 
gestures before an audience who have all gone through a Mormon Endowment 
House, is that anything you can laugh at, my surprising friends ? This is your 
territory. This is what has happened under your sweet and holy laws I The 
graves of those who have been buried in Utah after secret murders are so 
numerous that, with the Federal Judges of Salt Lake City, I believe that if the 
winding sheets of these victims could be put together into one banner, the shadow 
of the black flag would cover half Utah. Twenty years after the Mountain 
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Meadows Massacre, John D. Lee, one of the principal tools of the Mormon priest- 
hood in that ghastly slaughter, exp:a!:ed his crimes by his execution on the spot 
of their occurrence; but men more guilty than he yet go in Utah nnwhipped of 
justice. 

8. Were it not for the presence of Federal troops in (Jtah, to-day these penal- 
ties, including the death of apostates by what is called Blood Atonement — that 
is, the shedding of the blood of an apostate to save his soul, — would be executed 
by the priesthood, as they were executed in the bloody years of the supremacy 
of Brigham Young. 

Blood Atonement Brigham Young preached from the pulpit again and again, 
and not in rash extemporaneous language. The utterances of Brigham Young 
concerning Blood Atonement, were fully reported by stenographers, and then 
revised and pruned by his own secretary, and published in the official Mormon 
newspaper in Utah ; and not only there, but in the Journal of Discourses, a 
Mormon publication issued at Liverpool. Judge Cradlebaugh, on the floor of 
Congress, read passages out of these speeches, and they arc cited at large in the 
best books on Mormonism. * This measurelessly monstrous doctrine was not 
only preached, but again and again, in the days when Mormonism was isolated 
from the Federal power, Blood Atonement was practised by thoje who thought 
that the shedding of the blood of an apostate was the only way to save his 
soul. 

9. It is evident from the experience of the Federal Courts in Utah, that the 
laws against polygamy need amendment in three respects. 

(1) Polygamy should be made a. continuous offence, existing as long as the 
parties live together as man and wife. 

(2) The statute of limitations should not begin to run until the parties cease 
to live together. 

(3) Living together as man and wife, and recognizing each other as such, 
should be sufficient to warrant conviction. No ceremony should be required to 
be proved. 

10. But Mormonism, as based on the Endowment House oaths, has two tap- 
root8,~polygamy and priestly despotism, the latter supported by the tithing 
system, the police system of spies, and the power of life and death . 

1 1. Under a state constitution prohibiting polygamy, the second of these chief roots 
would still exist, and it would exist even if there were passed an amendment to the 
national constitution prohibiting polygamy. 

12. Admitted to the Union under state and national constitutional pro- 
visions prohibiting polygamy, Utah, manacled by this priestly despotism, 
with its tithing system, and the power of life and death, would have a Mormon 
governor and state officers, and Mormon state judges. Every murder, and like 
felony in the state, would be tried before these judges, and before Mormon 
juries. 

13. It is the opinion of the Federal judges now in Utah, that this state of cir- 
cumstances might not only prevent all future trials of Mormon murderers, but 
inaugurate a reign of terror. 

14. Gentile mining, smelting, railroad, and agricultural operations, under a 
Mormon Grovernor and Legislature, would be taxed so as to become unprofitable. 
Gentile schools and churches would be so discriminated against by the State law, 
that they would cease to exist. 

* See Stenhouse, « Bocky Mountain Saints,'' p. 299. 
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15. This aspect of the Mormon qaestion has great significance for those who 
are giving money to establish Gentile schools and churches in Utah. At present, 
there is no security and no certainty that these institutions will be allowed to 
exist in Utah as a state under the theocratic power of the Endowment Houses 
and the Mormon priesthood. 

16. An amendment to the National Constitution prohibiting polygamy, 
although useful and desirable, would, therefore, not be sufficient to settle the 
Mormon question. If Utah were admitted as a State with the theocratic 
power of her priesthood unbroken, Mormonism would yet Hyo on that second 
tap-root Such a Constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy might tempt 
political parties, in need of the electoral votes of Utah, to admit her to the Union 
with her disloyal Endowment House oaths in full power over the people, and by 
being used as an excuse for an enabling act, and blinding the public to the 
actual perils of the case, work positive mischief. 

17. Effectiye legislation against Mormonism must cut both its tap-roots, and, 
therefore, the legislation needed should strike both at polygamy and at the dis- 
loyal hierarchy supported by the tithing system and the disloyal oaths of the 
Endowment Houses. 

18. President Hayes proposes to Congress the disfranchisement of Mormons 
for violating the national laws against polygamy, and also disfranchisement for 
aiding and abetting those who violate these laws. In detail, * the President 
recommends the establishment by Congress of a Board of Registration, consist- 
ing of the Governor of the Territory and the judges of the District Courts, or 
persons who should be appointed by them. The dnty of this Board would be to 
inquire as to the qualifications of every person who desired to vote in any election, 
or to exercise any of the rights or privileges of citizens. Something like the 
following examination would take place, as President Hayes thinks : 

Are you a Mormon ? Yes. 

Are you a practical polygamist ? No. 

Do you support or countenance any one who is a practical polygamist ? No. 

Are you a member of the Mormon Church ? Yes. 

Do you pay tithes for its support ? Yes. 

Who are the officers of the Mormon Church ? John Taylor, George Q. Cannon, 
and others. 

Are they polygamista ? I do not know. 

On such a showing as this, the President thinks the Registration Board would 
have to refuse the applicant. President Hayes hopes that by applying such a 
test as this Gentiles only would be able to be re;^istered. According to his plan, 
no one not registered would be allowed to vote, or hold any office under the 
United States, the Territory, or local government, or to sit on juries. Under 
these an-angements juries could be trusted, and the Territory would be taken out 
of the hands of the Mormons. One of the first results which the President 
expects would flow from a political revolution in Utah, such as he would bring 
about, would be the election of a Gentile legislature which would act in harmony 
with the Governor of the Territory. Little by little, under a pressure like this, 
the President thinks that not only polygamy, but the payment of tithes, would 
soon become very unpopular among the Mormons in Utah. \ Prominent Gentile 
residents of Salt Lake City have assured him that neither the institution of plural 

♦ See New York Tribune, December 26th, 1879. f See New York Tribune^ 
December 26th, 1879. 
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inarriagefl, nor the theocratic power of the church, could surviye fire jears undei 
thU proposed legislation, which may God bless and speed ! 

19. There are two parties among the Mormons, one a radical party represent- 
ing the hierarchy, and the other a conservative party, made up of men of 
business and property, who would have much to lose by a collision with the 
Federal power. 

20. President Hayes's plan strikes at the tithing system as well as at 
polygamy. It is Cftlculated to divide against each other the Mormon church 
by bringing the radical and conservative parties into direct open antagonism, 
and is therefore admirably adapted to break up the power of the disloyal 
hierarchy. 

21. This plan has the vehement approval of Federal Judges in Utah ; and 
without its execution, their opinion is that the Gentile population there 
under a state government would have no adequate protection in respect 
to life, property, and education. The Mormon population of Utah is now 
estimated at 150,000 by the Mormons themselves, and the Gentile at only 10,000 
or 12,000. 

22. It is not likely that a Congress which allows a seat to a leprous polygamist, 
will legislate on the Mormon question as the case requires; and, therefore, 
the duty of the press and pulpit and independent platform is to arouse 
public sentiment, and bring it up to the height of demanding the practical 
measures recommended by the Federal Judges in Utah and by the National 
Executive. 

Over the gate of Brigham Toung^s grounds in Salt Lake City, there is a rude 
representation of an eagle, striking its talons into a beehive. This is an excellent 
symbol of Mormonism,— rapacity preying on industry 1 I have much sympathy 
with the beehive ; -none at all with the eagle. I pity the Mormon people ; and 
because I foresee for the Basin region a great future, I wish the talons 
of the voracious hierarchy to be taken swiftly out of the honey gathered in Utah 
by the energy of these peasants, brought over from Europe. But the symbol above 
the gate is not complete. You must wind around that humming straw hive some 
emblem of the Mormon, secret, deadly police. Let a viper with poisonous fangs 
coil around the hive, and take his directions from the eagle above him, and your 
symbol is more perfect than it was ; and yet it is not complete. You must add 
the bird of the night, the owl, which often lives, it is said, in the same hole with 
the rattlesnake. This winged creature will i^present the subtlest misleading 
element in Mormouism, — priestly fanaticism, the solemn pretence of possessing 
individual access to God's secrets, personal inspiration, the idea that God speaks 
through the prophet, the revelator, and seer at the head of the -Mormon hierarchy 
There is one other bird that must be added, and the symbol will be complete— 
the strutting barn-yard fowl, emblem of polygamy. Mormonism is the poultry 
philosophy. The Latter Day Swindle arranges human beings as if they were 
poultry. It gives women, not a home, but a harem and a coop. 

The Bible in lavour of polygamy ! Orson Pratt, when he had a debate on 
that topic, admitted that he depended on modem revelations for the ultimate 
defence of plural marriages. I'he Jews to-day are not a polygamous people, 
and they have no sacred guide but the Old Testament. It is pei'fectly well under- 
stood that the regulations concerning polygamy in the Old Testament wore 
intended to girdle the tree and make it fall ; and it has fallen witli the very people 
who take those Scriptures as their only authority. The unscriptural, the loath- 
i^ome, and the lawless thing in Mormonism is polygamy. The highest of the 
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ecclesiastics m the Mormon hierarchy, when they are forced to entire frankness, 
Bay that they know polygamy is to be defended because of modern, rather than 
by ancient revelation. ** Thou shalt not take one wife to another to vex her," 
this is the true sense of a law in Leviticns (chap, xviii. verse 18). '^ God shall 
make of these twain/* and not of more than twain, ''one flesh." Divorce adapted 
to the hardness of men's hearts, was, indeed, permitted, but it was not so ixom 
the beginning. The nature of things, the mysterious Divine law which brings 
the two portions of the human race into the world in substantially equal numbers^ 
is the proclamation of the Divine origin of monogamy. When the Mormon eccle- 
siastics have opportunity to reach out their loathsome hands into the sweet homes 
of Scandinavia, Belgium, and France, and the peasant population of England, and 
pluck thence the brightest flowers, they may find that polygamy is not assailed as 
A monopoly. But what if there could be no such supplies from sources outside of 
their own circles ? What if the course of immigration did not alter the natural 
distribution of populations, and polygamists were to depend on the law of co-equal 
heredity ? If they were to be called on to supply their own circles, it would 
be found that, of all the accursed monopolies on the earth, polygamy is 
the worst, for it takes away from thousands the opportunity of founding homes 
in order that the few may riot in debauchery, under the thinnest of religious 
disguises. 

If there is anything that ought to call down on the American people the 
thunder-bolts of God's justice, it is laughter, indifference, cool political calcula- 
tion as to the chances of parties when electoral votes are for sale in Utah ; it is 
bargaining with this strutting, polygamous fowl ; bargaining; with this eagle who 
is striking his talons into the beehive ; bargaining with this viper which coils 
around the feet of the birds who are his mates ; bargaining with the whole 
loathsome group, and bringing them into the Union to keep company in a happy 
family with the Puritan dove ! God avert such a result 1 

You think that by holding the blazing lantern of Christian schools before the 
eyes of these birds, you can frighten them away ; but are you sure you are to have 
the opportunity to hold the lantern there after Utah comes into the Uuion ? I 
have defended the cause of Colorado College. I wish to-day to lift up my voice, 
feeble as it is, in support of all enterprises for Christian schools in Utah. But 
there are great and indispensable preliminaries to the success of these institutions. 
Once admit Utah to the Union, even with polygamy prohibited by the State, and 
the National Constitution, and let a Mormon hierarchy, with a tithing system, and 
the power of life and deatU, manage affairs under State rights, and these schools 
for which you are paying money will be starved to death and taxed out of 
existence. These are the opinions of Federal judges in Salt Lake City. These 
views accord with letters from Utah hardly dry from the hands that spread the 
ink upon the paper, and which I might read here. These are the secret solemn 
convictions of those who have studied the great problem on the spot. It is for us 
here, on the Atlantic seaboard, to join hands with the oppressed population of 
the Basin States, and so arouse the patriotic and Christian sentiment of the whole 
land, that any political party which bargains with that group of birds, and with 
that viper, shall be crushed under the heel of public execration. 
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The Lecture. 

Christ's fears were not those of liberalism. His agonies were not 
those of Boston advanced thought. But His beliefs were the source of 
His fears and of His agonies. It is certain, therefore, that His beliefs 
were not those of liberalism. The latter has no bloody sweat The 
human nature of Christ represented man at his climax. His con- 
science, therefore, and the fears and the agonies which proceeded 
from it, must be taken as a scientific indication of what the human 
conscience itself will tell us when once man is brought into harmony 
with the highest outcome of the law of the ascent of life. Christ's 
fears for man were that he would not be delivered from both the love 
of sin and the guilt of it. These two fears are precisely those of the 
very nature of things ; for it is self-evident that without harmony 
with God and conscience and our record, we cannot be in peace with 
our unescapable environment. These two fears produced Christ's 
bloody sweat, and yet He conquered both fears without adopting any 
belief out of harmony with the nature of things. He attained peace. 
His yoke was easy ; His burden was light. But only He, in the 
whole histoi*y of the race, and such as have followed His method, have 
done this. The method of Christ and the secret of Christ are his- 
torically proved to be the only sources of peace when all the faculties 
are aroused and harmonized with the law of the ascent of life. 
Christianity, therefore, and it only, is in harmony with the absolute 
religion or the self-evident truths of the nature of things. 

It is the joy of my life to defend what I call axiomatic theology — 
that is, the cans and cannots of the nature of things as revealed by 
self evident truth. Axiomatic theology shows that mind is not 
matter ; it thus answers materialism. It demonstrates that death 
does not end all, even if it cannot prove literal immortality. It esta- 
blishes the supremacy of conscience, and shows that we can have no 
harmony with ourselves until we acquire harmony with the moral law 
pointed out by the moral sense, and with the God who is behind that 
law, and with the record of our own sins, on which that law places 
greater and greater emphasis the more we love what God loves and 
hate what He hates. Axiomatic theology thus applied to philosophy 
18 the uprooting of agnostic, atheistic, materialistic, and pessimistic 
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speculations. As applied to religious truth, axiomatic theology 
demonstrates the necessity of similarity of feeling with God to peace 
in His presence. Applied to our record in the past, it proves the 
necessity of an atonement ; and although it does not pretend, from 
the point of view of mere reason, to prove that an atonement has 
been made, it does establish the certainty that an atonement is 
needed, and therefore the shallowness of all schemes of thought 
which do not contain that multiplex, undergirding truth, encircling 
the entire universe of moral speculation. Axiomatic theology points 
out the law of the ascent of life. By applying that law to theology 
and ethics it proves that the soul, with all its faculties allowed free 
growth and action, cannot have peace unless it is harmonized with 
the Highest in itself, that is with Conscience, and with the Highest 
in history, that is, with the Christ. There is thus established a 
philosophy concerning the conditions of man's peace, and its conclu- 
sions from self-evident truth are entirely harmonious with the 
Scriptures themselves. Axiomatic theology can be systematized. 
It begins with princixjles of common sense, taken for granted 
in legislation, and behind counters, and in juries, wherever men 
reason. Axiomatic theology can be preached to scholars, for the 
supreme principles of self evident truth are those on which all 
scholarship depends in every science. Axiomatic theology can be 
preached to the people, for self evident truth is that which underlies 
the proverbs of the nations, and is the basis of common-sense every- 
where. 

Under the guidance of iiistory, and of philosophy, but with the 
Bible shut, I might know, therefore, that I need the new birth and 
the atonement ; but allow me to open the Bible for once, not as a 
book inspired — although I hold a high and severe theory of inspiration 
— but as a volume which, under the law of the survival of the fittest, 
has come down to us through all the turmoil of time. Let me read 
a few of the cans "and cannots of this volume, and in my secret 
meditation here, now closing, let me ask if philosophy and Scripture 
agree. " Can two walk together except they be agreed " (Amos iii. 3) 1 
So asks the Scripture ; so asks the nature of things. ** Who in 
heaven can be compared with the Lord ; who among the sons of the 
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mighty can be likened to our God " (Ps. Ixxxix. 6) ? This is sense ; 
this is philosophy ; I believe this is inspiration ; but it is certainly an 
appeal to the cans and cannots of the very nature of things ; and 
therefore, a part of axiomatic theology. '^ How can man be justified 
with God " (Job xxiv. 4) 1 This is a question su^ested by the cans 
and the cannots of self-evident truth. " The carnal mind is enmity 
against God : for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be, so then they that are in the flesh cannot please God " (Rom. viiL 8). 
^' No man can come to Me, except the Father which has sent Me draw 
him " (John vi. 44). " No man can serve two masters " (Matt. vi. 24). 
How axiomatic ! What an appeal to the first principle of self-evident 
truth, that a thing cannot be and be at the same time and in the 
same sense. ^'Ye cannot serve Grod and Mammon." This is the 
parallel of the certainty that a door cannot be open and shut at one 
and the same time, either in this world or the next. I b^n to feel my 
feet on adamant. They stand on these cans and cannots of axiomatic 
theology, that is of self-evident truth. " Whosoever forsaketh not all- 
that he hath, cannot be My disciple " (Luke xiv. 33). This also is 
attested by self-evident truth. If the dagger of a rebellious spirit be 
hidden in the wardrobe anywhere, even if it be a small weapon and 
apparently concealed, a man cannot stand in peace before the Great 
White Throne. Any rebellion is dissonance, and dissonance is not 
consonance. In the very nature of things, while dissonance exists 
there cannot be similarity of feeling with Grod, and without that 
there cannot be peace in His presence ; for the soul cannot serve 
at once two masters. "Abide in Me, and I in you. As the 
branch caTinot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in Me " (John xv. 4). " Can any hide himself 
in secret places that I shall not see him ) saith the Lord " (Jer. xxiii. 
24). "Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed; so that 
those which would pass from hence to you cannot : neither can they 
pass to us, that would come from thence" (Luke xvi. 26). This is 
the final cannot of our Lord, and His first cannot was, " Except a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God " (John iiL 3). 
But the supreme cannot of Revelation, the one that summarizes all the 
rest, is the doctrine that there is One who is the same yesterday, to- 
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day, and for ever, without variableness or shadow of turning. Jt, 
the very nature of things, is He ; and " He cannot deny Himself" 
(2 Tim. ii. 13). 

You have allowed me to look into history and philosophy and the 
Scriptures ; will you allow me to look into literature 1 You open 
that author who has taught our literary men in New England more 
than any other writer on the other side of the Atlantic. You take the 
book which was the inspiration of New England transcendentalism 
for years, Carlyle's '^ Sartor Resartus,'' and turn to the passage entitled 
the " Everlasting Yea," in which the storm-tossed man describes his 
own early conflicts as to religious truth. It is confessed that " Sar- 
tor Eesartus " is very largely an autobiography, 

'' Often also could I see the black tempest marching in anger 
through the distance ; around some Schreckhorn, as yet grim-blue, 
would the eddying vapour gather, and there tumultuously eddy, and 
flow down like a mad witch's hair ; till, after a space, it vanished, 
and in the clear sunbeam your Schreckhorn stood smiling grim- 
white, for the vapour had held snow. How thou fermentest and 
elaboratest in thy great fermentingrvat and laboratory of an Atmos- 
phere of a World, Nature ! — Or what is nature? Ha ! why do I 
not name thee GOD ] Art thou not the * Living garment of God ' \ 
Heavens, is it in very deed He then that ever speaks through thee ; 
that lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves in me 1 " 

This is Carlyle's proclamation of his belief in a personal omni- 
present God, and it was his adoption of theism which first untied the 
knot which choked him. 

" Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splendours of that Truth, 
and Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter 
than Day-spring to the shipwrecked in Nova Zembla : ah ! like the 
mother's voice to her little child that strays bewildered, weeping, in 
unknown tumults ; like soft streamings of celestial music to my too 
exasperated heart, came that Evangel. The Universe is not dead and 
demoniacal, a charnel-house with spectres, but God-likOi and my 
Father's ! " 

This does not sound quite like Pantheism. The passage proceeds 
to speak of the Christ as teaching the doctrine of the sanctuary of 
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sorrow. In other places,* Carlylo tells us that this worship, however 
degraded now by false followers of it, is never to pass away ; and 
finally the autobiography bursts forth into this supreme psalm of 
triumph : 

'^ ' E% levuchtel mir ein : I see a glimpse of it ! * There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness ; he can do without Happiness, and 
instead thereof find Blessedness ! By benignant fever paroxysms is 
Life rooting out the deep-seated Chronic Disease, and triumphs over 
Death. On the roaring billows of Time, thou art not engulphed, but 
borne aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure : love God, 
This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is solved: 
wherein wlioso walks and works, it is well with him,** 

^' Meanwhile, what are antiquated My thuses to me 1 Or is the 
God present felt in my own heart a thing which Herr von Voltaire 
will dispute out of me ? or dispute into me ? To the * Worship of 
Sorrow* ascribe what origin thou pleasest, has not that Worship 
originated and been generated ) is it not here f Feel it in thy heart, 
and then say whether it is of God ! This is belief; all else is 
Opinion — for which latter, whoso will, let him worry and bo 
worried." 

Yield utterly to God, and there shall come to you an inner witness 
assuring peace both to the heart and to the intellect. That was 
Luther's principle of certainty. I should have been better pleased 
had Carlyle b3en more analytical in his philosophy ; had he said 
something of the law of the ascent of life, had he spoken distinctly, 
as he does by implication, of the doctrine of the sanctuary of sorrows, 
that our principal sorrow, the one which touches our record in the 
past, is not to be healed by our own reformation. When our whole 
environment is taken into view, our chief sorrow is our dissonance 
with that record before God from whom we cannot flee, and who 
must look upon it for ever. The sanctuary of sorrow provides a 
•screen for that record, and it, and it only, can proclaim peace. 

Of course the Christian life is a growth; the faintest beam of the 
light in the east at first, but the soul does undei*stand in secret hours, 

* *-E'8»y on Voltaire." 
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even in its untutored state, that some things are sinful and others 
holy ; and it then goes on trying to avoid the one and cultivate the 
other. Then gradually there comes the greater fact, a conception of 
God's presence, and this may be born from scientific reasons or from 
scriptural reasons, or be innate in the soul, but it is the great central 
fact. Then, finally, after years have passed, after the soul has been 
scarred and furrowed by lapses into sin, when it has seen the 
hollowness of everything in mere time, out of some great valley of 
humiliation and shadow of death it comes up, the doctrine of Sin on 
the one side, and the doctrine of Atonement on the other, sole powers 
by which the pillars of the universe stand, and by one great throe of 
its being, fully counting all it can of the cost, looking death steadily 
in the face, and knowing that its God and its Redeemer are present, a 
Personality to witness and hear, it says once for all : ** Utterly and 
for ever Thine." 

The instant that is said the world is new. There is a strange un- 
utterable feeling that something from the Infinite above has flashed 
down into the soul, and henceforward there are union and equilib- 
rium. A well of eternal life has at once suddenly sprung up in the 
heart. It is transformed ; the treasures of the soul are in Eternity, 
no longer in Time. They are in the Infinite, Unnamable One, pre- 
sent to spiritual and almost to physical sense wherever the soul turns 
its face to Him. There, in the most literal sense, is its supreme love, 
infiuite oceans of transporting rapture, every spiritual perfection, and 
every tie that the offices of Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier can 
create ; there is the soul's alL The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, so 
long a mystery, a fearful depth and height of thought, which the 
soul has so often tried, it may be, to measure by the short sounding 
line of human speculation, it begins at last tremblingly to hope, and 
hardly daring to look the great blessing in the face, it may under- 
stand by experience. That Spirit which it is said is given to those 
who really seek it sooner than bread is given by fathers to their 
children, enters the heart. The act by which the mind brought 
itself into communion with the Divine mind is ratified by it. There 
may be wavering in the resolution, but he has never taken it who 
breaks it. There will be sins of infirmity and inadvertence at times, 
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aud sins of ignorance almost constantly, but the soul will mourn for 
them more than it formerly did for wilful transgressions. Watchful- 
ness is its constant business. The soul endures as seeing Him who 
is invisible, and because it is fed on the joys of its own consciousness. 
The calm, transcendent resolution has been taken for eternity as 
well as for time. It secures every interest for time and for the in- 
finite future. To take it is a bold act, but not to take it is one 
infinitely bolder, since the latter would be braving not man but God. 
A few strong, decided actions, letting it be known where the heart 
lies, and constituting precedents enough to form a habit, and there 
will be less trouble from the world than would at first be expected. 
The soul may live on a rocky summit of its own, but within that 
height there will be a spring whose waters give eternal youth, and 
the mount's top will be near the celestial gates. A sense that one's 
joys are immortal enters the soul. The spirit trembles within itself 
for very joy to find death no longer a terror ; the end of life is seen 
to be really and truly the beginning. An indescribable rapture fills 
every faculty. The joy of the spirit is not firagmentary, but full. 
The soul lies in the arms of duty. Interchanges of thought between 
the spirit and the Infinite illumine life. Something is borne in upon 
the mind from above ; abides with it while it is pure, dwells around 
it, guides it. The only thing feared is sin ; for this grieves and may 
forfeit the Divine presence. The soul will do no wilful sin ; its face 
is set ; in that resolution is its life. It has courage for private and 
public duty, both from its fear of sin and its love for its All. The 
dwelling in the Infinite Spirit gives wisdom. The Scriptures grow 
strangely sweet and luminous. The soul knows what it is to under- 
stand with the heart. History, Nature, utter infinite things of the 
Spirit which moves everything in each. The world bursts with its 
Author. The soul is conscious of God as a Personality, Infinite, un- 
namable in perfections, upon whose bosom it lies, if that expression 
may be permitted, a Personality too vast for it to comprehend, but 
not too great for it to apprehend, and to stretch out its arms upon ; 
an Infinite ocean of divine spiritual ravishment, in which it is 
bathed, and can never find enough or end. Truth and Duty are to 
it a sea from whose touch it cannot go, and to which it has opened 
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itself for life. The witness of God's presence is in the souL Re- 
ceiving God, and God in Christ, as both Saviour and Lord, the 
soul suddenly finds itself harmonized with the past, with conscience, 
and with the Holy of Holies above it, around it, beneath it. 
Its whole mood is action ; it is nearest to God when it is striking 
the most vigorously at its nearest duty. The awe of the Divine 
Omnipotence carries the soul into the conflict with sin, with irre- 
sistible onset, and makes it the high cheer of life to smite the enemy 
of the race, and to see to it that not his will but God's will is done in 
the earth. 

Whenever this state of soul, which I am not describing without 
some knowledge of it in others, has come into existence, the whole 
spirit becomes translucent, sometimes entirely transparent, to a new 
light. The soul becomes theoscopic. As a white stone, by a re-arrange- 
ment of its atoms, may be changed from opaqueness to transparency, 
so the soul, by total and grand surrender to all the truth it knows, 
ceases to be opaque and becomes crystalline. I hold it to be a truth 
of exact mental science, revealed in ten thousand times ten thousand 
personal experiences, that whoever, following axiomatic theology, and 
Christianity based upon self-evident truth, yields himself to God, 
utterly, will find that obedience is the organ of spiritual knowledge 
otherwise utterly unattainable. That is the height of culture ; that 
is the beginning of wisdom. 

The immense telescope of Lord Rosse and every feebler glass are 
subject to a common and an irreversible law. The telescope turned 
upon the star causes an image of the star to spring up in the chambers 
of the instrument, but it does this only when the axis of the tube is 
coincident with the line of the ray from the luminary in the heavens. 
Man has power to turn the axis upon the line of the ray. Man has 
power to set the lenses ; and yet God gave liim the lenses. Man sets 
them by God's general light ; he turns the tube to the sky under the 
persuasion of the radiance which, comes down out of the azure, so 
that no man can come to God unless God draw him. But while this 
general illumination is vouchsafed to all men, there is a special 
illumination of soul guaranteed to all when the axis of the tube is 
made to agree perfectly with the line of the ray. At the instant of 
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exact coincidence, the ray flashes down it, with quick, splendid, inte- 
rior, unexpected illumination. In the endless space there burns a 
sun ; in the poor, feeble, human instrument there burns a star, its 
image. These truths belong to mental science, and these experiences 
to all culture worthy of the name. In this theoscopic mood of 
the soul, and in the resultant life, axiomatic theology culminates. Its 
last word, its first word, is peace in Christ. 
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CHRISrS OHARAGTEB THE SUPREME MIRACLE. 
The Pbeludb, — ^Thb Weak Spot in the National Constitution, 

CoKFUcius, wishing to give a lesson of supreme yalae in politics, pointed one 
of his pupils to a lofty obelisk, and said what we might say of the historic shaft 
on Bnnker Hill : *^ Seest thon yonder tall object ; in its uprightness is ita 
strength." 

It may seem unpatriotic to affirm that there is more demand for uprightness in 
the United States to-day than supply. So far as the church is represented by this 
deficiency, it is necessary to criticize 6od*s house itself, for it is the business of 
that holy temple to manufacture uprightness. Where are the looms that weave 
honest statesmen ? Where are the spindles and whirring shafts on which history 
is to prepare, in the United States, a wardrobe of righteousness for our partisan 
spoils system in politics ? It is easy to point out the looms that weave tricky 
men and deceptive robes for unscrupulous enterprises. The rushing of the 
machinery which in this country prepares a large supply of unrighteousness in 
politics, is audible from side to side of the land. The mere politician is a spoils- 
man. The spoils system tempts all fourth and fifth-rate politicians to become 
merely spoilsmen. The mere placeman will of course devote his chief altentioiK 
to keeping his place. Under a term system, in which elections occur frequently, 
the chief business of a man who sets his heart on keeping his place wiU be to 
carry the next election. If we had a system of retaining in office those who 
occupy posts in the Civil Service, and not turning them out except for bad 
hehaviour, we should be able to contrast the working of what might be called the 
merit system with that of the spoils system. If men were turned out only when 
they behaved badly, we should find their chief attention devoted to the per- 
formance of good work, because that would be the root of the tenure of office. 
At present, however, the tenure of office depends upon carryicg the next eleetion. 
There has, therefore, come into existence in American politics a class of men 
whose professional business it is to manage elections. If you cannot carry tiio 
next election, you must make the most of your office while you have it. Fifty 
millions of dollars are paid out every year to the officers of the civil service of 
the United States, and few are aware how many profitable places are secured for 
relatives and dependents by Civil Service officers through the authority which 
their public position gives them. Millions and millions beyond what the people 
pay for the Civil Service are represented by the spoils which are at stake when- 
ever great parties compete for the Presidential chair. 

1. Under the partisan spoils system, the conflicts of spoilsmen cannot fail to 
attain national dimensions. 

Are Louisiana and Maine needles which fraud has been threading for work in 
^treparlng the shroud of the American Bepablle ? I believe in American insti* 
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taiioiiB ; but, because my generation has suffered mnch in this country for the 
preservation of the pnritj of our politics, you will allow me to be entirely frank 
in criticizing even our fundamental law itself. Look on the tombstones yon 
decorate every spring, and read the inscriptions on the marbles, and yon will find 
that a great proportion of those who gave up their lives in our civil contest were 
men between twenty-five and thirty-fi ve years of age. My generation in America 
is and always will be a remnant decimal. It is a tattered fragment left over after 
battle. It has only one arm left to it ; and yon must not blame those who repre- 
flentmy class in America society if we put this single surviving member a little 
roughly on the collar of current rascalities. There is a bandage around this arm 
yet ; and you must not accuse me of lack of patriotism, if, facing both political 
parties^ and in likelihood of offending both, I unwind that bandage and use it aa 
a rope with which to throttle the passing scoundrelisms of the hour, whether 
found in Maine or Louisiana. 

2. The Constitution of the United States does not definitely provide a method 
of counting electoral votes for President . The duty of making this count it places 
nowhere. It directs only that *' the President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and tiie votes 
shall then and there be counted.'* 

3. On three occasions of great importance there have been undecided Presi- 
dential elections, and the vagueness of the Constitution as to the duty of the 
count has given trouble. 

In 1800 a Presidential election took place, and the result was doubtful. In 
February, 1801, the electoral votes were counted and were found to be : for 
Jefferson, 73; for Burr, 73; for Adams, 65; for Pinckney, 64; for John Jay, 1. 
An election was made by the House of Bcpresentatives between the two highest 
candidates. Each State had one vote. The balloting continued six days and 
there was no election. Finally ten States voted for Jefferson, and foar for Bnrr» 
and two blank, Jefferson thus became President and Burr Vice-President, but 
the peace of the country had been subjected to a fearful strain. 

In 1824, Jackson had 99 electorfil votes, John Quincy Adams 84, William H. 
Crawford 41, and Henry Clay 37. The house chose a President from the three 
Jbighest candidates. Clay stood fourth on the list and was not eligible. He and 
his friends united on Adams. In this coalition thirteen States voted for Adams^ 
seven for Jackson, and four for Crawford, and Adams was declared elected. 
Clay and Adams were loose constractionists of the Constitution, and their oppo- 
nents strict constructionists. 

In 1876, there were 184 Democratic and 173 Republican electors chosen with- 
out dispute. The four votes of Florida and the eight of Louisiana were 
.announced by the returning boards of these States to be Bepublican. The 
Democrats claimed that this result had been effected by fraud. They demanded 
that Congress should refuse to accept the certificates of the Bepublican electors 
from Florida and Louisiana. The two Houses had exercised on previous 
occasions a joint authority over the counting. The Senate was now Kepablican 
i4uid the House Democratic. There was no constitutional solution of the 
•difficulty.* 

4. In order to avoid possible civil war, an electoral commission act was passed 
by both Houses. It created a commission composed of five senators, five represen- 
tatives, and five justices of the Supreme Court All votes on which the two 

^ See Johnston's ''History of American Politicsi*' pp. 214^ 95, and 49. 
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^oofleik could not agree were to be referred to this eommission* Its decision wu 
to be final, unless overmlcd by both Honses. The commission declin<$d to go 
liehind the returns sent in by Florida and Louisiana. The TOte> as announced by 
the constituted authorities c^ the Staites, it decided must be accepted as final and 
-conclusive. Thus there were found to be 185 electoral votes for Hayes and 
Wheeler, and 184 for Tilden and Hendricks. But the peace 'of the country was 
ilP'eatly disturbed, and the danger of violent action on the part of those who were 
•defeated was thought to be imminent. 

5. It has been historically proved, therefore, that the method of counting elec- 
toral votes in a closely contested Presidential election is the weak spot in our 

national Constitution. 

6. If another closely contested Presidential campaign occurs in 1880, it is not 
likely that an electoral commission will be empowered to settle the difficulty, for 
4)oth Honses in Congress now belong to one political party, and in 1876 they 
were divided between the two parties. 

7. Upon precisely the rock which three times has endangered the Ship of State 
in American politics, the Bcpublic is now drifting for the fourth time. Upon the 
•one weak point in the Constitution, a terHfic strain is likely to be brought, for tho 
spoils at stake are greater than ever. 

8. It is plainly the duty of Congress to determine beforehand the method of the 
«onnt, and yet Congress takes no steps in this direction, and it delays^ because each 
party is watching for its own interests rather than for those of the people at 
large. 

9. Attempts to repeal the laws securing the purity of the ballot box in Federal 
'elections have been made in Congress ; there is proof that fraud has occurred in 
Maine ; and the judgment of a Supreme Court in reversal of the rulings by which 
whole cities and counties were disfranchised, has been trampled under foot there 
l)y a politically infamous governor and his party. Many signs seem to indicate 
that cormorant gangs of spoilsmen intend to appeal to trickery rather than to 
law, to settle the next closely contested Presidential election. 

10. In this posture of public affairs, it becomes the duty of the press and 
pulpit, and platform, to arouse Congress to action in providing a remedy for the 
•deficiencies of the Constitution, and in advancing the cause of civil service 
reform. 

11. The destruction of the spoils system is the only way of preventing poHd- 
ciacs from becoming spoilsmen. Until the spoils sjsteni is destroyed, spoilsmen 
in cormorant gangs will abound in American politics. 

12. No amount of constitutional machinery, however, can save us without an 
intense public sentiment created by discussion on the independent platform, in 
the press, and in the churches. 

For one, I would have every church member who is convicted of taking or 
giving bribes in elections, large or small, expelled from God*s house. I would 
have any church member who is convicted by legal evidence of entering into 
nlliance with these cormorant gangs, and violating the command against lyings 
expelled from God^s house. I would have the church far more wakeful than it 
is at the present moment, concerning the duty of sending all citizens to the polls. 
Dr. Dale, when he was in this country, went so far as to say to an audience in 
'New Haven, that any citizen who is able to vote, and does not vote, ought to be 
expelled from the church, if he is a member of it. Although I have ncvet taken 
that position, I have ncvef opposed it, and never shall. Constitutional forms must 
be vitalized by righteous public sentiments in politics,- or they are worthless. We 
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may put np the wires for our telegraphic operations, and thej will onltr be b1as<^ 
phemies in the face of High Heaven, if we have no sufficiency of electricity to> 
flash along them. The manufactori^ for the electric current I Yoa will not 
find these in the political gatherings of city slams, nor in the average cancnsoa 
of city wards. 

The tronble is that some of onr most inflncntial fifth-rate politicians live in 
little eddies of corrupt political mire, and think that the whole ocean of public 
sentiment is of the same quality with their bad local enswathement. Ther& 
they are, in their political club rooms, with liquor on the counter. I wish club 
rooms of a higher order were free from liquor. General Grant turns hia 
wine-glass upside down. [A voice interrupted here with marked Irish 
brogue.] Let Irish politicians and their co istituents imitate him. Let the 
clubs of Boston imitate the great soldier who has made the circuit of tho 
round promenade of the world. I hear the echo of woman's heart-throbbings 
in this your thunder, which well befits the historic roof above us. I hear iii it,, 
also, the throbbings of the hearts of ninety-nine hundredths of the ministry. It 
is an amazement to me that in any social or literary organization liquors can be 
put into a room for the use of all the members, and one minister in a hundred 
be found to belong to such a club. The trouble with our fifth-rate politicians ia 
that they little understand how desperate is the earnestness of the American 
people on the point of honesty in onr national affairs. The people are so absorbed 
in their own private enterprises that only on great occasions does the smiting 
thunder-bolt drop into the heart of corrupt politics. Professor Hitchcock saya 
that if he were a politician, the first thing he should make peace with would be 
the conscience of the United States, for whoever offends that is likely to be hurt« 
** Talk," he says, *^ against sentimentality, as much as you please ; whoever in 
this country offends moral sentiment is sure sooner or later to find a thunderbolt 
in his breast.'' 

13. The g^reat nations of Europe are widening their suffrage. England, ever 
since 1832, has been giving more and more power to the ballot. France electa 
the Lower Chamber of her Supreme Legislative assembly by the vote of citizens 
of the age of twenty-one ; Prussia by that of citizens of twenty-five, classed 
according to taxation ; Austria by that of citizens of twenty-one with a small 
property qualification ; Switzerland by the votes of males of twenty ; Greece by 
manhood suffrage. The eyes of the world are fastened on the now thickening 
difficulties of the experiment of universal suffrage in the United States. Every 
disease of the suffrage here discourages Republican institutions throughout tho 
world. 

14. That particular class of men whose business it is to carry elections has 
born the enemy of Republics ever since the history of Republics began, and that 
class is coming into existence in this country in alarming numbers and power. 
Party-men, spoilsmen, constructed the nooses which choked the Republics of tha 
Netherlands, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Rome and Greece. Let the Church see to 
it that she has something to say to politics. It is of course not usually on the 
Lord's day that one can best discuss civic themes. There ia no need of bringing 
the names of politicians into the pulpit except on very highly important occasions; 
but moral principles can be discussed there. In your week-day lectures, and most 
of all in your pa^^sing to and fro through the parlours of the community, yoa 
who are the manufacturers of uprightness in society, can exert sach an influence 
that spoilsmen and the slums will find by-and-bye that they an not the ooly 
currents in onr civilisation. 
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We arc more and more a sot of sets in America. England is a set of sets. If 
yon allow one of onr corrupt eddies to have control of politics and exclade from 
that region the clearer waters of the other portions of the national sea, little hj 
little the turbid current will dig a channel for itself. As it digs a channel so it 
will run, and as it shall run, so it will dig its channel. Political absenteeism and 
InditTerence leave oozy marshes festcriog all aloilg our political coasts. The 
channels of political custom or of national law wiH never be rightly dug in this 
•country, nntil crystalline waves of our vexed sea are forced in high permanent 
tides, lifted up by God's brooding attraction into the pestilent marshes of our 
politics, where low reptiles now swarm, and ro3m made there for honest commerce 
and men of war, with water enough beneath them to float all onr political parties. 
That is what onr fathers meant in this House, when they organized the State as a 
Theocracy. That is what our Longfellow, on the banks of the Charles, yonder, 
teaches us to seek when he sings, in his illumined and serene age, as in his youth :^« 

*' Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great f 
Humanity with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years^ 
Is hauging breathless on thy fate I 

** In spite of rock and tempest roar. 
In spite of false lights on the shore. 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea \ 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, onr tears. 
Our faith triumphant o*er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with ihee ! '* 

— « The BuUding of the Ship.* 



The Leotubb. 

When Carlyle and Emerson first met they wandered across the hilla 

^hich look down into Wordsworth's country, and conversed of immor^ 

tality. Emerson was especially struck with Carlyle's perception of 

the subtle links which bind the ages together. ^' Christ died on the 

tree/' said Carlyle ; '' that built Dunscore kirk yonder : that brought 

you and me together. Time has only a relative existence."* '' Our 

highest Orpheus/V exclaims Carlyle in another place,t '* walked in 

Judsea eighteen hundred years ago* His sphere-melody, flowing in 

wild native tones, took ^captive the ravished souls of men ] and being 

of a truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though now with 

thousandfold accompaniments, and rich symphonies, through all our 

heai*ts ; and modulates and divinely leads th^m. Is that a wonder 

which happens in two hours ; and does it cease to be wonderful if 

happening in two million ? Not only was Thebes built by the musio 
•> ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* Emerson's " English Traits," chap. L f " Sartor Besartus," " Natural 

^upematnralism " 
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of an Orpheus ; but without the music of some inspired Orpheus wasi 
no city ever built, no woric that man glories in ever done. Sweep 
away the illusion of time ; glance, if thou have eyes, from the near 
moving cause to its far distant Mover. The stroke that came trans- 
mitted through a whole galaxy of elastic balls — was it less a stroke- 
than if the last ball only had been struck, and sent fljiug ) Oh,, 
could I, with the time-annihilating hat, transport thee direct front 
the Beginnings to the Endings, how were thy eye-sight unsealed, audi 
thy heai^t set flaming in the light-sea of celestial wonder !/' 

Let us destroy, if possible, the illusion of time, and imagine the- 
results which Christianity has produced in the world, as occurring: 
immediately after the commencement of the action of the causes:^ 
which produced them. Put yourself at a point of history previous to 
the beginning of the Christian movement. Look abroad on Rome. 
Notice the civil, social, and literary spirit of her average Paganism. 
Then place yourself where we now stand and look backward. Con- 
trast the modern civil, social, and religious spirit with the ancient. Do^ 
not allow yourself to be misled by the thought that eighteen centuries, 
have passed ; for, after nil, the mere duration of time is no explana- 
tion of the results which have been brought about. The causes, 
which have produced the alteration in the mood of the earth you 
never will appreciate unless you sweep away the illusion of time, and 
imagine one blow of God's hand on the world as changing it from the 
ancient into the modern shape ! Professor Dana affirms that all forca 
in Nature is the ever-present Divine will. He assures us that all 
natural law is law by Divine appointment. You think that th& 
change from the ancient into the modem spirit has come about by 
natural law. Very well, that is God's action. You say, that a^ 
variety of natural forces have conspired to produce a marvellous, 
amelioration of the condition of the planet Very well, those forces 
have been Divine forces, for all law in nature is the present action of 
the Divine will, so that if God were to stretch down a hand out of the 
sky and mould civilization visibly before your eyes, He would not, in 
that act, be doing this any more really than He has been doing it la 
the time that has elapsed since Christianity arrived in the world. The: 
new shape which the world's thought has taken has come from the^ 
action of natural force or of revealed truth, and in both these we hav» 
God's manipulating hands — natural law His left hand and revelation 
His right — and if you had seen the manipulations going on and tha 
change produced, as if by magic, you would have called the develop- 
ment BupernaturaL I say it is supernatural, although it has taken 
eighteen centuries to bring it about Here you have what I supposes 
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to be the subtlest reply that can be made from the taunted point of. 
view of evolution to all scepticism as to the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. There is an evolution in history ; the world has been 
led onward and upward by the coming into the world of men en* ^ 
dowed religiously above their fellows. But the time and place of the 
appearance of these men can be accounted for by no human power, 
and the right hand and right arm which have moulded the world into < 
a new shape are to be found in the influence of Him who spake as 
never man spake, and from whom all the years of time are 
numbered. 
Did Christianity have a supernatural origin ? 

1. The New Testament literaturci the Christian tradition, and the * 
Christian Church, are in the world. 

2. Once they were not in the world. 

3. Their coming into existence in the Roman empire eighteen . 
hundred years ago was, therefore, a change which requires & 
thoroughly adequate cause. 

i. This literature contains the only religion which the progress of. 
thought has not outgrown. 

5. It contains the only set of religious principles that harmonizes . 
the soul with its entire environment by conscience, the Divine nature, 
and the record of an irreversible past.* 

teaches the only religion which is in hsrmony with the law ^ 
of the ascent of life. 

7. The New Testament literature contains, also, the picture of the 
character of Christ. 

8. An adequate explanation of the New Testament literature, there- 
fore, must explain the coming into existence of that picture. 

9. It must account for the possession by Him whom the picture 
represents of the wisdom required to teach the only unsuperseded 
and scientifically adequate religion. 

10. The picture and the religion actually exist, and are the founda- 
tion of the Christian church, which is acquiring dominion over the 
whole world. 

11. The perpetually renewed attempts to account for the picture 
by merely natural causes, show that no one has yet succeeded, after 
eighteen hundred years, in so accounting for it. 

There is the New Testament. You can handle it The church is 
here. The Christian tradition is in the world. The Christian spirit 
permeates literature and civilization. I am not assuming now that ' 
Christ's character was historically real ; but the picture of that 
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cbaracter is in the New Testament literature. These things mnst 
be accounted for, for once they were not. This book of the New 
Testament has in it two things which no other literature contains — a 
religion unmatched anywhere, and a picture of a character corres- 
ponding with the religion. It may be that this character can be ex- 
plained, at least the picture of it, without resorting to the theory that 
there was a real person behind the picture ; and that the latter was 
drawn from the former. If, however, you are to be serious with 
yourself when you take the New Testament in your hand, you must 
do one of two things, either explain, by some other supposition, the 
coming into existence of the picture of the character which we call 
Christ, or else admit that the picture had behind it a reality from 
which it was drawn. You must adopt some sort of a mythical theory, - 
or else accept the proposition that the picture could not have been 
drawn if it had not had a reality to copy. 

' 12. It is conceded, after centuries of debate, that the picture 
cannot be accounted for by the ideals of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion. 

Pardon me if I pause for a moment, not to exhaust the great 
theme which here lies before us, but to hint, by the exhibition of 
glimpses of the topic, something of the difference between the mood 
of the Csesars and the mood of Christ. Ceesar is the word which 
sums up antiquity at its highest point of culture. Plato, you say, is 
a better summary. Take Plato, if you choose, or Socrates. Plato's ' 
wavering social philosophy allowed concubinage and slavery. It 
allowed such an arrangement of society that the bottom of civiliza- 
tion would be, according to Plato's plan, always occupied by the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and the top by a 
select class, an aristocracy of intellect and birth and wealth. The 
very fault which was found with Christianity in the Roman empire 
was that it reversed all the ideas not only of the State, but of the 
philosophies, and inculcated the sacredness of human nature and 
taught pity for the poor. It was Celsus who objected to Christianity 
that it cared for the poor, the halt, the lame, and the blind, and those 
who had not where to lay their heads. This stupid benevolence, this 
charity which is the glory of the modem age, was the very stumbling 
block which Christianity had to meet in her conflict not only with 
the haughty Greek and Roman civic spirit, but with the philosophers 
of both the Greek and Roman civilization. 

13. The Old Testament cannot be used to account for the New, and 
the problem completely solved^ 

Ton may say that out of tiie spirit of the prophets, and out of the 
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^ecalogae, came the Sermon on the Mount, but whoever has givea 
himself largely to historic investigation, finds a new atmosphere when 
he comes out of the Old into the New Testament. I have conversed 
t)ften with experts on this point, and my own experience agrees with i 
what I have been told was theirs, that the best way to convince a man 
that there is something new in the New Testament, is to immerse 
him for a year in the documents of the first and second centuries. 
Compare the loftiest outcome of the Old Testament period with the 
documents preserved to us in the Gospels and in the Epistles, and you 
will find that Jewish civilization cannot by merely natural processes 
be developed in the character called Christ. There was an originality 
in His teaching such that He was rejected in His own day. Those 
Dtrho the most profoundly drank in the spirit of the old dispensation, 
found that the new wine could not be kept in old bottles. Infidels 
do not attack Christianity as exclusively a development of Jewish 
civilization. If they were to do so, we should at once reply that the 
Jewish religion was a preparation for Christianity, and that prophecy 
has always been interpreted to mean that out of the Jewish nation 
should come a peculiar people whose God is the Lord. From a chosen 
man there came a chosen family, and from a chosen family a chosen 
nation, and from the chosen nation a chosen person, and from a chosen 
person a chosen church. You sit under Abraham's oak at Hebron 
and read a prophecy on this point out of the most ancient Scriptures, 
"aftid if your experience beneath that tree is what mine was, your 
cheeks will grow white as you contemplate the coincidence of what 
lias been with what was prophesied centuries before the Christian 
«era. The order of the development of the world has indisputably 
followed this prediction, and here again you catch a glimpse of the 
supernatural evolving power. 

14. It is conceded that the character pictured in the New Testa* 
tnent cannot be accounted for by the capacity of the fishermen of 
<jalilee to write a literature containing the picture. 

15. Infidelity of the acutest sort has attempted for years to explain 
the New Testament literature by the mythical theory. But accord- 
ing to Strauss, its author, that theory has failed, and has now no 
authoritv. 

It is conceded that Paul's chief epistles are genuine, and were 
written before the year a.d. 60. Between that date and the year 34 
the myths and legends must have grown up. It was thought thirty 
x)x forty years ago that the earliest date to which the literature of the 
New Testament could be carried back was about a.d. 180. Scholam 
now have in their hands incontrovertible evidence that the Gospeh 
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had acquired authority with the earliest churches as soon as a,d. 125.. 
Benan, Schenkel, Keiixii Weizacker, all teach that the fourth Gospel 
itself could not have appeared later than a few years after the hcgin- 
ning of the second century.* It can be shown beyond a perad ven- 
ture, that the leading traits of the picture of the character of the- 
Christ which the Gospels contain were familiar to Christian churches- 
within twenty-five years from the date of His death. Where is there- 
room for the growth of myths and legends % 

When Bunker Hill Monument was erected, an oration was delivered. 
If we did not know that a battle ever occurred on yonder height, if 
all the proof we had of the fact were Webster's oration and yonder 
mcMiumenty we should yet be able to infer with great certainty that 
the battle occurred, for we must account for the oration and the 
erection of the monument. Suppose that we could trace back history^ 
only to the (unation of Webster. We should say that the oration 
must be accounted for; but there are statements in it concerning a. 
battle ; and a great assembly within fifty years of the alleged date of 
the conflict takes it for granted that there was such an event, and 
erect-s a monument to commemorate it. It is inexplicaJUe that mch a 
^>eech slwuld he delivered^ and such a monument erected^ tinless there 
were something behind both speech and obelisk. In like manner we go 
back to the origin of the New Testament literature, and we are aa 
sure about the most of it as we are about Webster's oration. That 
literature came into existence in connection with the erection of a. 
monuD^ent which is with us to this day, that is, the Christian churchL 
Both the literature and the monument are a memorial of a great 
event, occurring just previously to the erection of the monuments 
On the supposition that the battle of Bunker Hill did not occur, how 
are you to account for Webster's oration and Bunker Hill monument, 
which came into existence within fifty years after the date of the 
alleged event they commemorate? On the supposition that the 
character pictured in the Gospels was not an historic reality^ 
how are you to account for the New Testament literature, and the 
foundation of the Christian church, within twenty-five years after ^ 
the alleged date of the feicts they commemorate 1 

Four of the epistles written by the Apostle Paul have borne the 
tooth of criticism as the file bears the gnawing of a viper. You can-i 
not induce any well-informed infidel to affirm that the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and to the Romans and Corinthians and Galatians are not 
historic documents. They were written when they pretend to have 

^* See Prof eflsor Fisher's *' Essays on the Sapernatural Origin of Christiaaity.'^ 
SniBe^i p. sExxTiii; 
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been, not far from the middle of the first century. How do you 
account for these documents ? They take for granted that a great 
character existed, wrought miracles, founded a society, and that His 
teachings were of a certain order. The Christian Church is tangible^ 
in the first centuries; she leaves her track of blood on all tho 
records of Rome ; she buries her sainted dead in catacombs. We go- 
back along the historical adamant with as firm a tread, I hold, as we 
go back to Webster's oration on Bunker's HilL Infidelity must face 
the outcome of historical investigation, and it is that the mythical 
theory cannot be maintained. 

What is that theory) It is that between the date of Paul's. 
Epistles, and the assumed date of the birth of our Lord, myths, 
grew up and added a supernatural element to the Gospel narrative,, 
and that this element was taken for history. The most important, 
parts of the New Testament literature grew up between the beginning 
of the second third of the first century and the close of that century^ 
that is in about seventy years. Have myths grown up anywhere- 
else in history in so short a time 1 Investigations conducted by the» 
acutest experts in ecclesiastical history, rationalists, and infidek, 
have carried back the date of the earliest New Testament literature- 
to about the last third of the first century, and the disputed facts to 
which thai literature refers, are supposed to have occurred in the 
second third of the same century. It is a question whether between 
the upper blade of these shears and the lower, there is room for the- 
mythical theory. When that precious explanation was first put 
forth by Strauss, its author, it was supposed that there were two or 
three hundred years for the myths to grow up in. But the shears, 
have been shut little by little upon this audacious scheme of scepti- 
cism. The shears close upon the mythical theory until it has left 
to it only the years between a.d. 34 and aj>. 60 to account for th& 
growing up of these myths and legends ! Serious men have givea 
u^ the theory for reasons which I gave to you in detail, when Mr. 
Frothingham came to Boston to teach that out-grown dream of 
infidelity.* Strauss himself, in his last book, said that the critical 
mythical theory had all run to leaves. He himself changed the- 
shape of it, and finally abandoned it for a materialistic and sub-> 
stantially atheistic view of the world. He never pretended for aa 
instant that the New Testament literaturo could be explained by 
tho Old. 

It is the delusion of careless minds that we can never come ta 
historic certainty as to what happened in the first century; and 

* See " Bostmi Monday Lectaiei," Vol. ii., Pielade to Leetoiv 3, 
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filthoagh that opinion is widespread among those who do not make 
the subject a special study, a month's serious reading on the historical 
mgument of the Christian evidences would drive all that vapour out 
of the thoughts. It would be well worth the while of any sceptic 
here to devote a month to the discussion of the question whether 
the mythical theory has been exploded or not 

Webster's oration at the dedication of Bunker Hill monument 
was further off fix>m the battle than the acknowledged date of Paul's 
Epistles is distant from the chief facts they assume. The New 
Testament literature came into existence just before and after the 
■end of the first century, and those who wrote it asserted that they 
had been eye-witnesses of the things which they recorded. They 
founded a church on their testimony. They sealed their testimony 
"with their lives. The now notorious truth is that documents of 
indisputable genuineness, the evidence from the existence of a 
Christian Church, the proof gathered from various profietne authors of 
antiquity, may be put under a man's feet, flag-stone after flag-stone 
«nd over the highway thus constructed you may drive bade into the 
^rst century and take up your position there, nearer to the coming 
into existence of Christianity than Webster was to the battle fought 
where now stands yonder historic obelisk. 

How are you to account for the coming into existence of the great 
^Christian wave sweeping over Greek and Roman culture, toppling 
down the throne of the Csesars, spreading itself over barbaric tribes, 
and across the Balkans and the Alps and the Rhine and the howling 
North Sea and England, rolling across the Atlantic itself, and 
advancing from side to side of this New World, and beyond it to the 
islands of the western sea and again into Asia, accumulating force 
all the way % This wave seems likely to end its course only, by 
the enswathement of the entire planet. You are to explain how that 
wave was started. It is going past you ; you hear the surge of its 
tremendous torrents. What force heaved this earthquake wave out 
-of the first century 1 The fishermen of Galilee ! Myths ! That is 
the best infidelity has ever said on the subject. If I were' a lawyer, 
if I were simply a teacher of the legal profession, like Professor 
Norton,* who years ago wrote at Harvard University a book on the 
"Christian evidences, wholly from a legal point of view, I should be 
obliged to walk backward on this old pavement But the historical 
evidence he employed has grown brighter under research since his 
day. You say that this topic is worn. Well, it is worn by battle, 
«nd by victories. I placed my hand in old Pompeii in the ruts 

* See bin volaxne on the *' Authenticity of the Grospels.'* 
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worn by chariot wheels ; ruts so deep that my whole hand went out. 
of sight in one of them. I can lie down bodily on these historio 
flagstones and find the ruts deep enough indeed to cover my whole 
person ; but the deeper they are, the more I trust them. The law 
of the survival of the fittest has application here. Under eighteen 
centuries of the most malignant battle, under the fiercest attack, 
Christianity has maintained the integrity of these lines of historical 
defence ; and I suppose that the historical attack on Christianity is 
more hopeless to-day than in any previous age of the world since the 
second century. You go to Dorner of Berlin. You go to the suc- 
cessors of Julius MUller and Tholuck, and you will find them assert- 
ing most emphatically and unqualifiedly that the mythical theory 
has gone to the wall. There is no longer any important leaning 
toward it among German scholars, who are experts in the history of 
the origin of Christianity. There is infidelity in Germany, I know ; 
with the average shopmen there is a bold rationalism of speculation 
in fashion j but with the experts familiar with the facts which the 
latest research has brought to the front, you cannot find a single 
strong man who leans for support on this mythical theory. The> 
only explanation of the New Testament that infidelity has ever made 
half probable, has been cut into shreds by the shutting of the shears 
of chronology until only thirty years are between their blades.. 
There is where your mythical theory lies. You have closed the 
great chronological shears until the mythical theory is so severed 
that infidelity cannot cover itself by wearing this theory as a ward- 
robe. It is too short at the top ; it is too short at the bottom ; it 
can no longer be worn by any man who is not shameless enough to 
go dressed in fig-leaves. 

16. The historical character of the Christian literature has been 
vindicated by a mass of evidence more overwhelming than can bo 
adduced in support of the claims of any other mass of documents of 
equal extent and age. 

17. The adequate explanation of the coming into existence of the 
Christian literature and the Church, is found only in the historical 
reality of the character represented by the picture of Christ in the 
Gospels. 

The revered preacher to Harvard University I once heard exclaim i 
*' The coming into existence of such a picture as this under the un- 
skilled pencils of such limners is sufficient proof of its reality ; and 
its reality is sufficient proof of its divinity." By divinity he did not 
mean Deity, but divinity in the sense of Channing's Arianism ; and 
Channing used to treat irith the most lofty disdain those who cannot 
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«ee in Christ our Lord more than a man. So^ too, do^ Thomas Hill^ 
tho profonndest mind now representing Unitarianism on this conti- 
nent Even Theodore Parker said, " It would require a Jems to forge 
a Jesus" 

18. Christ's character was more than human in that it was sinless. 
Christ neTer repents. 

He teaches a religion based on repentance, but Himself never 
feels the need of repentance. Who convinces Him of sin ? This 
picture 1 What was it drawn from 1 * 

19. His teaching was more than human, in that it satisfied, and 
it only has satisfied, the deepest human wants. 

20. His character was more than human, in that He made astound- 
ing claims of unity with the Deity, and yet 43howed no want of 
humility or balance of soul. 

21. If Christ's character was more than human, it is natural to 
expect something more than human in His works. 

22. The miracles He is said to have performed were to be expected 
^from one whose own character is itself the supreme miracle. 

* See in Boshncirs " Nature and the Sn^rnatnraV' the famons chapter entitled, 
"' The Character of Jesns forbids His possible classification with men.'* See also 
Ullmann's classical treatise on the ^* Sinlepsness of Jesus ;" and especially Donier*» 
nnsurpasaed TolameB on the '* Person of Christ." 
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SPIRITUALISM AS AN ''IF:' 

Paelude. — "Why is Ireland Starving 1" The Causes op her 
Distress, and the Kehedies to be Applied. 

Banibl O'Connbll, who was a student in France in bis yonth, left that kingdom 
'oathe yeij day when Lonis HYl, lost his head by the guillotine. The yonng 
IrishmaD, as soon as be reached the deck of the packet boat at Gala's, tore fn^ia 
liis hat the French tri-colonred cockade, trampled it nnder his feet, and cast it in- 
to the sea. He was governed through his whole life by his well-known saying, that 
hid wonld accept no social amelioration at the cost of a single drop of blood. If 
-Ireland, through half or quarter of her territory, is really starring, what ought 
America to send to her ? Tons and ship-loads of food, it may be, but not a 
feather's weight of Fenianism. There were collected in the United States, in 
little more tlian twelve years, by the Fenian organization, €26,000 dols.; and of thia 
sum, 425,000 dols., acocnrdlng to the report of the Fenian brotherhood itself, were ex- 
pended exclusively for Irish revolutionary purposes. America, so far as she is 
not Irish, is not proud of that record. General Meade, in 1866, drove the Fenians 
'back very briskly when they entered Canada. I believe that if his spirit were with 
vs to-day, and Daniel O'Connell heretilso, the two would shake hands in repress- 
ing the revolutionary spirit of Ireland. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to answer the questions which are in all hearts, as 
to Ireland's distress, without touching upon the complicated and blazing topic of 
land tenure in the British Islands. Philanthropy and politics cannot be very well 
^separated on this theme ; but yon will remember that I am putting before yon no 
appeal for American governmental interference. The United States do not in* 
tcrf ere in the politics of their neighbours ; but philanthropic discussion here may 
very well concern itself with the woes of any people on the planeL In this honae^ 
-and at this hour, it is proper for us to ask how far the distresses of Ireland are to 
be accounted for by a mischievous system of land tenure ; and we must raise this 
-question with distinctness, even if we are obliged to ask, also, whether an aristo- 
cratic organization of society can long endure in the world, if once the laws of 
primogeniture and entail are abolished. 

Why is Ireland starving? On account of at least twelve causes : the laws of 
:primogenitnre and entail, foreign ownership of Irish land, absenteeism of her land- 
lords, the draining of her money into other countries, a system of tenancy-at-will^ 
^ver-population, exhaustion of the soil, diseases of crops, lack of diversification of 
industry, Bomanism, and American competition. 

1. The law of primogeniture accumulates landed property in Irelimd A^d Bfig» 
^and in the hands of a few persons. 
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On acconnt of the mischief sach a law effects in massing the free acres of thcv 
Iglobe in the hand) of a few families, I, for one, would resist by the bayonet the 
introduction of the law of primogeniture into the United States. 

2. The laws of entail prevent the sale of lands according to the wants of th&. 
population. 

Daniel O^Connell apologized often for even the Irish landlords by saying that 
their estates were encumbered by laws of entail. Many of the great families are. 
not at liberty to sell any of their acres, and cannot will them to any except the eldest 
born sons. Here are artificial restrictions imposed upon the distribution of land ; 
and if I would have government interfere at all in this case, it would be not ta 
create restrictions, but to remove those which government, in times past, under the 
feudal system, has made, unadvisedly. 

8. Foreign ownership of a great portion of the inland diminishes local zeal for 
the improvement of estates. 

4. Absenteeism of the foreign owners of one-quarter of the soil of Ireland places 
the tenantry in the hands of grasping local agents and middlemen. 

Ireland is owned by a handful of rich men. They let the land to some 600,000. 
tenants. According to official statistics there are only 1,529 tenants in Ireland 
who have more than 500 acres each ; 287,516 have fifteen acres or less. In 1870» 
the government reported 2,973 absentee landholders in Ireland, who owned prc^ 
ciscly one-fourth of the island, rated at an annual rent of £2,470,816. Here 
are a few of the names of the absentees, with the figures showing the number ol 
acres they own and their annual rent :^ 

Name. 



Sir Richard Wallace 
Marquis of Ely ..• 
Lord Dillon ..« 
Marquis of Bath... 
Earl of Dartrey ..• 
Earl of Damley ... 
Earl of Devon ... 
Earl of Egmont ••• 
Lord Doneraile ... 
Lord Digby 
Lord Bill Trevor 
Sir Charles Domville 
Earl of Ar 
Earl of Normanton 
Lord De Clifford 
Mr. Smith Barry 
Earl of Dunraven 
Earl of Pembroko 



••• •#• •.• ••• 

•.« •«• •.• ... 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ... •.• •.. 

..• ... ••• ... 

... ••# ••• ... 

..• •.. ••• ••• 

... ... ... •.# 

••• ••• ... ..• 

... ... .*• ... 

.*• ••• ... ... 



••• ••• #»• 

••• •.« •.# 



••• ••• •#• 

••• ••• ... 



No. of 


Annual 


acres. 


rent 


61,000 


£74,000 


48,000 


23,000 


89,000 


21,000 


22,000 


79,000 


26,000 


18,000 


21,000 


18,000 


33,000 


14,000 


16,000 


13,000 


14,000 


13,000 


30,000 


13,000 


15,000 


13,000 


6,000 


10,000 ' 


36,000 


10,000 


10,000 


9,000 


13,000 


5,000 


27,000 


32,000 


16,000 


11,000. 


2,000 


37,000 



It is claimed that these landholders obtain rarely more than three per cent, oa 
their estates. 

In the ninety years ending with 1870, rent in Ireland has only doubled, while 
in England and Scotland, where there is more security of tenure, it has tr'plcd 
and sextuplcd.* 



^" The Life of Gladstone/'by George Bamett Smith, London, 1879, Vol. II. p. 140^ 
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R. The abAenteeism ot landlords •aoses a dmin of monej or produce from Ire«- 
land to pay rents, and for this ont^ing expenditure there is no adequate letitm^ 

When, in 1846 and 1847, Boston was sending ship-loads of food to Ireland^- 
there was twice enough food there to maintain the population, but the cattle and 
a groat portion of the grain were drained away to paj rents, and the potato cr<^ 
was nearly all that the population had to depend on for their own sustenance, and 
that failed. It is a most incisive fact that when yon were helping Ireland sha 
had food enongh^ but had to send it out of the oonntry to pay abisentee landlords^ 
some of whom were leading lives not only of ease, but of dissipation, in London 
and Paris. 

6. A system of tenancy-nt-will makes the gains of the tillers of the soil most 
nncertain. *' The Irish tenant,** siud John Stuart Mill, " is the only human being 
in existence who has nothing to gain by increased industry, and nothing to lo8e^ 
by increased idleness." In 1878 there were 820,000 paupers in Ireland. 

The population of Ireland has indicated its distress by an emigration nnex^ 
ampled in modem history. 

** A drift of men gone over the sea ; 
A drift of the dead where men should be.** 

7. The population of the island is yet out of all proportion to the capacities of 
the BoiU 

Ireland is not quite as large as the State of Maine ; but it has eight times as 
many people. Imagine Ireland loosened from her moorings in the great deep> 
and drifted across the Atlantic with all her vested rights upon her as a cargo. 
Suppose that she anchors off the State of Maine and becomes a portion of tho 
Union. What should we, as Americans, like to do in this strangely misgoverned 
country ? One of the very first things tiiat would occur if she should become a 
portion of the Union, would be the abolition of all her laws of primogeniture and 
entail. That reform accomplished, then, gradually, under the natural operations 
of trade, the land would come to belong to those who till the soil. Without 
assassination, without any riots, Ireland, with those two changes, might, little by 
little, recover her industrial health down to the very finger-tips of her hard-worked 
tenantry. 

8. The exhaustion of the soil in Ireland is incapable of being remedied without 
the application to the processes of agriculture of more capital than is, in most 
cases, available. 

9. The exhaustion of the soil produces diseases of crops, and especially of th% 
potato crop. 

10. The lack of diversification of industry in Ireland is such that when th^ 
potato crop fails famine occurs. 

William III. was requested by the woollen manufactorers of England not enly U^ 
discourage their branch of industry in Ireland, but to prevent it from being prose* 
cuted there. He promised to do so, and was as good as his word. My central oon« 
viction on this whole topic is that Ireland's woes will never ba cured except by the 
co-operation of English and Irish political and industrial forces. So long as. 
English manufacturers and Ekiglish politicians, and English kings and queens, dis* 
criminate against Ireland, or in any way endeavour to prevent there the operation 
of the natural laws of trade in producing diversification of industry, so long it will 
.be futile to expect parliamentary action to soothe the land. In 1869 we had 
Gladstone's Irish Church Act' passed, and in the liext year the famous Irish Land 
Act of Gladstone's ministry. When these measures of justioe had become law, 
British egotism drew over its foce the veil of self-oomplaoency, the fatafnl screen 
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wluch shnts from England so many uipalatable troths. The ayerago Briton is 
easily satisfied with himself. Ireland, according to British authority, was without 
a grieyancc, and ought to be without a complaint Nevertheless, at this honr^ 
fifteen thousand police and thirty thousand soldiers are needed to keep older in 
Ireland, such is the danger of agrarian riot, incendiarism, and murder ! 

11. Roman Catholicism has operated unfayonrably on the development of the 
intelligence and enterprise of the population of Ireland. 

In 1847 the wearied O'Connell left famished Ireland for Italy, hoping to die at 
Bome with the Pope's blessing. He died at Genoa ; his heart was embalmed and 
sent to Rome, and his body to Ireland ; and thus, in death as in life, iJie great 
ilgitator was the exact symbol and representative of the mpaak of his people. 

12. American competition in agrkolbml products causes Irish farmers to be 
imdersold in British markets. 

Here is a very curious poster (exhibiting it) which I regard as a sign of the 
limes. It came from Birmingham, England, at a quite recent date. It reads : 

IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

THB 

AMERICAN MEAT COMPANY 

OF 

43 SMALLBROOE ST., 

Will OPEN those premises situated at 

42 DALE END, 

On Fbidat, the 22nd inst. 

With a Large Supply of the Finest American 

BEEF AND MUTTON. 

FBIGES AS UNDER : 

BOILING BEEF 4d. to 7d. per lb. 

BOASTING BEEF . • . . 7d. to 9d. „ 

STEAK 8d. to lid. „ 

MUTTON 6d.to9d. „ 

A FRESH SUPPLY DAILY. 

Do you think that on the worn-out lands of Ireland, on the soil of England^ 
exhausted in spite of the admirable system of rotation of crops, cattle can be 
raised cheaply enough to compete in the market with beef sold at these prices 
tmd brought all the way from Texas ? A gentleman well known in Boston, but 
who shall be nameless, has sent me a most interesting statement concerning the 
prices at which he buys beef on Beacon-street and at which he bought American 
beef at Birmingham. This poster shows you that American beef is sold fcr 
from fourpence to elevenpence, or from eight cents to twenty-two cents a 
pound in England* Ton will believe my informant when he says that ho 
pays twenty-five cents for each pound of sirloin for his table on Beacon-street in 
Boston. Discerning men see the inevitable result of American competition as one 
«hief force in the complication of the topic of land tenure in England and Ireland. 
A son of Thomas Hughes from London, with two of his nephews, has been for 
-several years in Texas, engaged in cattle raising. The son is jost now at Gros- 
Tenor Square, after the successful driving of his herd to market, and he has cleared 
-on it thirty per cent, of his capital for the year. Other young Englishmen, under the 
-advice of Thomas Hughes, have purchased sheep ranches on the highlands of 
Tennessee, where they can lead a more gentle and civilized life. So it is that the 
l)eef and mutton of our country hustle out of Englbh markets the oxen and sheep 
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from British and Irish pastures. The facts are precisely analogons in regard to 
. .grain. When the wheat and grain of our prairies come fairly into competition with 
the costly-grown com of Great Britain, they must drive a large part of the latter 
ont ol the market 

Why am I insisting on this point of American competition so much ? Because 
I wish to &ice the whole topic and not merely a fragment of it. The abolition of 
the laws regarding primogeniture and entail will not cure all the distresses of 
Ireland. It will be efficient, but it will not be sufficient. I am no politician ; I am 
m favour of peasant farms in England and Ireland ; I am an American in my 
principles with regard to the laws of primogeniture and entail. But I cannot 
believe that a system of peasant proprietorship would save British markets from 
the most damaging American competition. Ton crowd your cattle on board a 
train at St Louis ; they rush across the continent, are shipped alive, landed at 
Liverpool and driven to Birmingham in such quantities that Ireland cannot compete 
with the deluge. What do cattle cost in Texas ? Their salt, a man to drive 
.them, general oversight Ton cut no food for them in winters ; yon drive them 
from place to place ; and the pasturage is free. Speaking roundly, one may say 
that the great pastures of the plateau States and mountain States are at the present 
moment substantially free to those who range over them. . British agriculture is 
costly. Ton take immense crops from British soil, but to do this you put in as 
much as you take out. The system of rotation of crops is admirable in Great 
Britain ; every peasant is obliged to follow it. As Emerson says, '* The British 
Islands look as if they had been combed and rolled and finished with the pencil ij:!* 
stead of the plow." This poster proves that cattle in America can be reared for the 
English market more cheaply than cattle in England. This is only one ot the signs 
of the times which predict a competition coming with great rapidity upon the 
farmers of the British Islands, and which will grow more and more painful to 
agricultural interests in Great Britain as the years pass. For one, I think Thomas 
Hughes is right in sending his sons to Texas and his nephews to Tennessee. The 
whole case as to the land question in England, Scotland and Iieland, cannot be 
stated unless it is unflinchingly proclaimed that an industrial breeze which rises in 
Texas and on the plains and mountain plateans of Colorado, and on the prairies of 
the Mississippi valley is, after all, the sternest wind with which the heavily-laden 
ship of the aristocratic institutions of Great Britain has at this moment to con- 
tend. 

What is the best method of relief for Ireland f The reversal of the causes of its 
distress. Do you wish to know how to cure any disease ? Ascertain its causes 
and reverse them. 

Of course, I know that whoever settles the land question in Ireland will reduce 
to order the chaos of centuries. It is no part of my purpose here to give advice to 
England, although she gave advice to us in our civil war, and enforced it with a 
privateer or two I Philanthropic discussion in England was often appealed to by 
Daniel Webster as a motive for reform in the United States. The opinion of the 
civilized world is worth something in every part of Christendom as a motive to 
reform. If we are to reverse the causes of the distress of Ireland, what must we 
do? 

1. When a man possessed of a landed estate dies without making a will, let the 
law divide his property equally among his children. Without denying a man's 
right to will his landed property to his eldest bom son, let the law of primogeni- 
ture be disregarded when Government is called on to dispose of the property of 
Intestates. 
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That is an entering wedge, yon say, for the abolishing of aristocratic institofioini 
in Great Britain. What if it is ? Groat Britain is not wholly made np of those 
whose business it is to sit in easy chairs and do as their fathers haye done before 
them. England is not peopled wholly by noblemen ; and although I think a Qiab 
is a man even if he is a nobleman, so I think a man is a man even if he is a Hodge 
fn a farrow, or a poor peasant lower down than Bams was in his day. I shonld 
feel all the historic spirits in this house reproving me were I not to exhibit keen 
sympathy with the depressed condition of the lowest agricultural labourers in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

John Bright has again and again proposed moderate initiatory measures looking 
to the slow reform of the Brituh laws of primogeniture and entail, and again and 
again they have been thrown out of Pariiament. If the Lords were not against it^ 
you could carry the law that when a man dies intestate the GoTemment shall 
diride his property equally. England may hare to suffer terribly before she can 
pass that reform through both her Houses. It may be that famine in Ireland and 
the distress of English agricultural labourers will bring British legislators to their 
senses. Do you remember that Sir Robert Peel, in 1846, proposed to cold ears in 
Parliament the repeal of the com laws ? When famine in Ireland grew yeiy 
alarming, be at last obtained a hearing and carried his appeal through the Lower 
House. In the Upper House, the Duke of Wellington, when the peers came te 
him to ask permission to TOte against it, replied, ''You cannot dislike it more than 
I do ; but we must all vote for it." Thus the great famine of 1846 in Ireland was 
one of the chief forces, as every Briton knows, in causing the repeal of the com 
laws. And so if Ireland has distress enough, if the agricultural population of 
England, wealthy as she is and proud of her enormous income, absolutely starves^ 
the day may come when this little measure of justice may bs carried through 
Parliament, in spite of the slight clipping it takes off the edge of the law of pri- 
mogeniture. 

2. Abolish all laws of entail or practices of inheritance going beyond the life 
of the direct inheritor. 

8. Abolish feudal customs and formulas which make the transfer of land difficult, 
slippery, and expensive. 

Why should it be any more difficult to transfer an acre of land than a ship 
from one owner to another ? Tou bavc a great legal profession in England, and 
it is certain that a large amount of discouragement is usually cast upon English 
reform of the laws for the transfer of landed property, whenever you go to lawyers 
to get their advice. Prof. Smart Blackie says, that one secret reason why the land 
tenure of Ireland is not reformed, is that lawyers have great interests at stake in 
the present complicated customs of transfer of landed property : and tbat the 
middle class, who are absorbed in the keen pursuit of wealth and social position, 
have no time to attend to the distresses of peasants ; and so, through public in* 
difference, and the selfishness of the legal profession in large part, this topic gets 
Tery littte attention. 

4. By all just methods let encumbered estates be opened for sale according to 
the natural demands of the laws of trade, and the evils of absentee ownership of 
the soil, and of the system of middlemen, be gradually remedied. 

5. Let the system of tenancy-at-will be superseded by the extension of Ulster 
tenant-right over the whole island. 

What is Ulster tenant-right ? One form of it provides that while a man la 
honesty industrious, and temperate, he shall have the right of staying on his hold- 
ing as long as he pays his rent. He shall not be turned off at the mere whim of hia 
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landlord. This custom also secnres that when he is turned off» he shall be paid 
for the unexhausted value of any improyement he has made. The legislation of 
Gladstone in 1870 extended that right oyer a large part of Ireland, and yet hia 
vcform does not secure fixity of tenure to the peasant nor prevent rack-renting and 
eviction. One form of the Ulster tenant-right requires that a sum should be paid 
for the good-will of the farm by the incoming to the outgoing tenant.* Those 
just laws which have grown up in ihe province of Ulster, and which have greatly 
diminished incendiary fires there and mobs and riots, generation after generation, 
ought to be extended, in practice as well as in theory, over the whole green surface 
of Ireland. 

6. Let government aid in improving the Irish waste lands. 

7. Let societies be formed in aid to land ownership and the formation of a 
thrif fy class of peasant proprietors. 

8. Let manufactures be introduced into Ireland, and such a diversification of in* 
dustry take place there that the population cannot be thrown into either a famine 
or a scarcity, by the &ilure of a single product of agricultnre. 

9. Let local sentiment in Ireland frown on riot and incendiarism and murder, 
4S0 that capital will be encouraged to enter the island. 

10. Let abundant aid be given by the philanthropic in Bngland and America 
to any who are starving. 

11. Let the Irish population emancipate themselves from the popular ignoranoa 
«o characteristic of exdusively Bomish countrief. 

12. Let the over-population of Ireland be copiously reduced by emigration* 

What is Mr. Pamelta plan far the relief of the tUstress oflrekmdf It consistt 
of two parts, — temporary measures and final measures. 
The temporary meaisures are :— > 

1. That the occupants of the soil should demand a reduction of rent from tbcxr 
landlords. 

2. That unless this is granted, the tenants should ref ase to pay anything. 

8. That government should supply work to the people in improving the lands 
of Ireland. 

4. That, meanwhile, when prooe38e8 of eviction are applied to the case, thtt 
tenant, at risk of riot^ should hold on to the land. 

Well, gentlemen, within three weeks lives have been lost in riot in Ireland, on 
•account of this advice of Mr. Famell. He says he is precisely in O'ConnellV 
mood, and is opposed to all revolutionary measures. O'Oonnell was arrested for 
revolutionary measures organized by reckless parties representing young Ireland, 
and placed beyond his control by men who were really not his representatives. I 
«m not accusing Bfr. Famell of being a revolntionist. Be is far from an incen- 
diary orator in his stjle. He has the cool modem British parliamentary methods 
of diccuRsion. But what docs he mean by his advice ** Hold on to the land ?" 
You notice that his advice takes hold oi his followers here. Whatever may bo 
the effect, hold on to the land 1 Hereis a widow who has paid half a pound, two 
•dollars and a half, to her landbrd. She hadfifty dollars* worth of straw in hisf yard. 
Correspondence which I have just been reading says this straw was burned l^her 
neighbours, because she paid two dollars and a half withont having it reduced to a 
dollar. That is what comes of this advice. There are five or six Irish countica 
to-day held in order by the police and soldien because of the mischievous inflnenea 

^ See SVi««ett» " Political Economy," p^ 215. 
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on the peasants of these incnlcations to hold on to the hind, and do so even at the> 
risk of riot. 

His final measnres Mr. Famell has not yet presented with entire frankness in 
this country. I have heen obliged, in imagination, to cross the ocean in order to 
find ont what he means by his vagne hints. He is probably somewhat disappointed 
by the altitnde of the American press and people, and has certainly adopted a 
cautious method of procedare. Bnt if you look into his hints, and read what is 
between the lines in his speeches as an agitator, and examine British authority on 
the topic, not in the utterances of those opposed to him, bnt in the proclamations- 
issued by the bodies he represents abroad, yon will find that his final measnres aro 
these : 

1. Expropriation of the present landed proprietors in Ireland after the methods 
of Frederic William III. of Prussia in expropriating landed proprietors in hi» 
dominions in 1811. 

2. Compensation by Oovemment of the expropriated owners. 

d. Loans of money by GoYemment to the occupiers of the soil to enable thenv 
to become its owners. 

4. The abolition of primogeniture and entail. 

5. Irish legislative independence of England. 

The fourth of these five measnres most Americans will endorse, but not the 
others. 

Expropriation is the word which Mr. Famell never utters in a loud tone in thi» 
oonntiy, but which is at the centre of his scheme. This interferes flatly with the 
fundamental right of freedom of contract. Such interference is admissible nnder 
military necessity. I do not say that it was not practised in the United States 
when we treed the slaves. But the question is, whether any great political 
necessity has occurred in Ireland for such expropriations. 

John O'Connor Power, a member of Parliament, defends the Irish National 
Land League in these rather startling .words : *' The proposal, stripped of all' 
ambiguity, is to abolish landlordism and make the cultivators the owners of the 
soil. It is proposed that the state should take over the land, giving the landlords, 
proper compensation, and settle the tenants upon it permanently as tenant pro- 
prietors. This proposal, considered in its financial aspect alone, will appear for- 
midable to many people, for it is estimated that it would require £230,000,000 ta 
carry it out." * 

What art the objections to Mr, PamelVsplan f 

1. It leads to riot 

2. It leads to revolution. 

8. Expropriation by (rovemment interferes with the fundamental right of freer- 
dom of contract. 
4. It is condemned by the Liberal party itself in British politics. 

I know that Parneirs opposers in Great Britain say that Irish land reform is- 
undiluted communism. I make no such charge. I know that it is said that Fenian- 
ism made a contract with continental socialism. I make no such charge. But this I 
say, that the forcible thrusting of men out of their property, and the governmental 
compensation of them when they do not agree to the bargain, is a trifie too much 
like what socialism teaches us to expect. Compulsory socialism and voluntary 
socialism are two very different things. Not far from the time when compulsory 

♦ The Nineteenth Century, Dec, 1879, p. 962. 
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socialism shall daim anthoiitj on the American continent and beg^ to practise 
expropriation, let socialists look oat for thunderbolts in their breasts. 

5. It is unnecessary to adopt expropriation as a means of relief, if the other 
numeroDS means of relief which can be legally applied to the case are adopted. 

6. American competition is snch that eren a reform of the system of land tenure, 
in the British Islands will not relieve the agricultural class there from distress 
without copious emigration. 

I hold in my hand a letter of a statesman who cannot be accused of indifference 
to the woes of Ireland. Fast three-score years and ten, he is yet the amazement 
of the planet for his intellectual and physical vigour. Here are the words of tha 
great orator who has lately caused the granite hills of Scotland to surge like the. 
waves of the sea with enthusiasm for the Liberal cause in British politics. Glad*, 
stone says : " You may depend on my giving attention to any plan which may seem 
to me advantageous with reference to the land of Ireland. I do not, however, as at 
present advised, see the character of practicability in any design based on expro- 
priating, with compensation, the present land^ proprietors."* I wonld send 
Gladstone's grave opinion after Pamell, in his transcontinental trip, and with it. 
the blessing of O'Connell and of General Meade, who drove the Fenians out of 
Oanada. 

Let the Royal Hill of Tara, the Curragh of Eildare, and the Rath of Mullagh* 
mast, take counsel of the field of Bnnnymede, and of the American prairies. 

May the time never come when it shall be said of Great Britain and Ireland aS: 
Fliny said of Rome : *' Great estates have mined the empire 1 Latifundia pbs«, 

DIDBBB ItALUM." f 



The Leoturb. 

One half of the modem scepticism is anti-supematuralistic to the 
last fibre. But another half is supernaturaliistic also to the last fibre. 
It is important to ask sceptics and Christians to notice that modem 
infidelity is so £m: antagonistic to itself that it is sufficiently answered 
by its own antagonisms. If the opinions of recent popular sceptic 
cism could start up to-day in this hall, as Minervas from Jupiter's 
heads, from the brains in which they lie, and appear in the air armed 
from head to foot, I, as a defender of the Christian faith, should not 
tremble at the sight. Long before they could reach me they would 
in mid- air have fallen upon each other in exterminating war, and, 
like the heroes of Valhalla, have cloven each other in halves, only to 
find each other rising again, while across the bloody rain would fall 
the serene bow of the evidences of the Christian faith. 

I think it useful, therefore, to call the attention of any who point 
to the growth of spiritualism as a growth of scepticism, to the fact 
that they handle a twanged sword. The growth of modern 
Spiritualism is commonly alleged by sceptics as a proof of the 

* London Times, January 8rd, 1880. t Pliny : ** Natural Hist(»y,'* 
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growth of scepticism. I think the estimates put forward that there 
are some six or eight millions of spiritualists in this country are 
among the wildest conceivable ; and yet there is no doubt that 
the growth of. Spiritualism is v^ considerable. But this fact 
llias two sides. The Spiritualist body is divided between a part 
who call themselves Christian Spiritualists and a part who are 
Jdainly infidel Spiritualists. The former is small in number, but not 
the less intelligent portion of the mass. An infidel Spiritualist is 
evidently the most inconsistent of infidels. The modem Spiritualist 
i& the last man who can consistently deny the fact of the super* 
liaturaL 

I am aware that whoever touches Spiritualism treads along a line 
on which, if he slips, there hangs over him the crack of doom. It is 
altogether too early yet to make any other than hypothetical asser- 
tions concerning Spiritualism, either as to its alleged facts or as to 
ita future aa a sect. Until the phenomena of Spiritualism have been 
more scientifically investigated than tiiey have been thus far in its 
history, it is unsafe to speak of its leading propositions other than 
hypothetically. All I say concerning Spiritualism is '' if." I b^ that it 
may be noticed that the assertions I am to make concerning it are 
simply and only hypothetical assertions. 

The mind of this age is thrown into religious doubt chiefly on the 
point of the relation of the natural to the supernatural. The ques- 
tions whether the Scriptures are a record or an authority, or in part 
i^e one and in part the other, and concerning the character and 
Atoning work of the Founder of Christianity, lie capsuiate in this. I 
am not about to assert that Spiritualism may bring a day in which 
tiie cultivators of science will be reverent believers in the fhct of the 
supernatural and in the miracles of the Bible. Epes Sargent thinks 
it will William Mountfbrd thought it must. Robert Dale Owen 
was of the same opinion. But Katie Bang put him in her pocket, 
and almost put the '^ Atlantic Monthly " there also. It is said that 
a very different mind, — namely, Elizabeth Barrett Browning,— 
thought it would. In my judgment, it is vastly rash to assert this: 
But it appears to me highly important that those who fear and that 
those who desire the success of scepticism, should notice, first, that the 
Spiritualistic body is divided between Christian and infidel Spiritiial- 
ists, and, secondly, that the logical result, whatever the practical 
might be, of the proof by Spiritualism of the existence of modem 
evidence of the supernatural, should that proof ever be given, would 
be a perhaps logically needless, but in these days a practically useful, 
eonfinnation of the ancient evidence of the supernatural. 
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. I hold five propositions to be tme concerning Spiritualising the 
last three of which are simply hypothetical : — 

1. The chief propositions of modem Spuitualism are, first, the 
possibility of intercourse between human and disembodied, or super- 
mundane, spirits ; second, the trustworthiness of that intercourse aa 
« source of religious knowledge. 

2. Spiritualism has by no means proved the second of these pro- 
positions, and probably will be as far from proving it after five 
hundred years more of effort to establish it as it is now after fiv6 
hundred years of effort to do so. 

3. If the first of these propositions were established, and it should 
be impossible to establish the second, all that would be proved 
would be the existence and agency of evil spirits — a position neither 
new nor unscripturaL 

4. If the first proposition should be proved, great harm would 
result, at least temporarily, for masses of the people would ignorantly 
or enthusiastically believe the second proved also. 

5. If the first proposition should be proved, great good would result ; 
for, if Spiritualism should prove to be simply modem demonology, it 
would yet contain modem evidence of the supernatural, and the modem 
evidence would superabundantly confirm the ancient 

I do not forget the distinction between the supernatural and the 
miraculous, nor that between the supernatural and the inexplicable. 
I do not forget that those who are not convinced by Moses and the 
prophets might not be convinced by the best modem evidence of the 
"supernatural. But the scientific proof that modem evidence of the 
«upematural exists would be, logically, the destruction of anti- 
fiupematuralism. 

The chain of argument by which we have been lifting ourselves up 
to a belief in the historical reality of the ideal of human nature at itg 
climax, is broken if the narratives in the New Testament concerning 
supernatural occurrences are treated as absolutely unhistorical. But 
materialism in our days does not regard it worth while even to raise 
the question whether anything supernatural has ever occurred. Let 
ministers come out of their sacred desks, let them hearken in the 
laboratories, and when they hear the secret thought of materialism 
they will find themselves listening to a sneer at the whole super- 
natural history of the Bible. I know what I venture, for this 
scepticism has spread from scientifie into mercantile circles, and into 
the coteries of literary free-thinkers, many of whom have no scientific 
training \ and if the ministry is to be frapk with itself^ and draw over 
its vision no obscming veil, if we are to £ace unwelcome truth, al« 
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thoagh our eyeballs be seared, we must see that anti-supematuralism 
is, temporarily, a rising cause in the world, and that, with all its. 
ascent, must occur a sinking of belief in the supernatural element of 
the Bible. 

Before more than one New England coUeg^e, before more than ona 
prominent theological seminary, I have read precisely these five proposi 
tions to which you have done me the honour to listen ; and they have 
been in print several years, and I know personally that they have 
been endorsed by very high authorities as not dangerous. All I in- 
tend to say on spiritualism is summarized in those five propositions. 
I ask no one here to be responsible for my opinions. You are 
exonerated from all responsibility for positions which you do not 
yourselves indorse ; but, acting alone, resolved to face truth wherever 
I find it, I must confess that I have a personal interest in the course . 
of thought I am now emphasizing such as I have not had in any topia 
which it was ever my fortune to present to this audience. What \. 
have now said here oh spiritualism I have said elsewhere for eleven 
years, and I do not know that I have been anywhere called to account 
for heresy on this point. I forbid you to accuse me either of being 
a Spiritualist or of evasion. There is an attitude on this subject . 
which the pulpit may take without falling into either of the twa 
dangerous extremes, equally dangerous, I think, of credulity on the- 
one side, and of dodging on the other. 

The impossibility of the supernatural, Ernest Benan affirms, is the 
first tenet in the science of modern historical criticism. ** The New 
Testament niEtrratives cannot be true, because they contain accounts 
of miracles," anti-supernaturalism says from Hume to Strauss. '' A 
theological miracle," Theodore Parker taught, '* is as impossible as a 
round triangle." I do not predict the practical results ; but, on the 
supposition that the manifestations at, for example, Stratford, Conn.> 
which the Boston Journal of Chemistry said, some years since, it 
believed occurred, and that it could not explain, did actually occur ; 
and on the supposition that they prove the action of disembodied 
spirits, or that they prove simply the action of supermundane intelli^ 
gence, then, logically, Stratford answers Strauss. 

Let me insist, however, on certain reasons for caution as to credulity 
concerning the existence, even of evil spirits; for, in spite of the> 
concessions of Crookes and Wallace in England, and of Zollner, Fichte,. 
and Ulrici in Germany, there are most incisive objections to admitting' 
that communication with disembodied spirits is possible, or even that 
a new force has been discovered. 

1. Reformed Spiritualists in great numbers affirm that there vs^ 
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nothing supernatural in any of the phenomena called spiritual mani«< 
festations. 

2. The feats of legerdemain in the hands of its greatest masters are- 
marvellous ; its methods vary from year to year ; and are unknown 
to most of the investigators of spiritualistic phenomena. 

8. It is conceded by the most candid and the best educated 
Spiritualists, that a vast proportion of these phenomena is the result 
of trickery. Robert Dale Owen, after being an investigator of 
Spiritualism for years, was deceived by a coarse impersonation of a 
female trickster calling herself Katie King. 

4. The all0ged spiritualistic communications are so contradictory 
to each other, that no one who follows the method of science can 
treat them as a source of knowledge. 

5. Experts who have partially investigated the phenomena have 
not been agreed ih their conclusions except in rare instances. The 
overwhelming mass of really scientific authority is against the theory^ 
of the supernatural origin of any smallest fraction of the pheno- 
mena. 

Horace Greeley offered for years a great premium to any one who 
would say distinctly where Sir John Franklin was in the Arctic 
regions, and afterwards have his statement proved by discovery. In- 
formation as to prices on the other side of the Atlantic he frequently* 
called for; and although the reply was made that in such mercenary^ 
considerations the spirits could not be interested, he thought they 
ought to be interested in helping Lady Franklin out of her distress ;, 
but they were not. 

6. The manifestations themselves have never, as yet, been invest!-, 
gated with scientific thoroughness and precision. No theory as to^ 
Spiritualism exists which has borne the test, as any true theory must 
bear the test, of rectification by persistent and repeated scientific 
experiment. 

Here are what I suppose to be the six best books on Spiritualism^ 
that the world contains. It is my plan when taking up a new theme, 
to find the best three books concerning it in English, and the best 
three in German, and here they are, on our present topic, according 
to my humble judgment [exhibiting six books]. This is a volume of* 
William Crookes, Fellow of the Boyal Society, a purely scientific 
work, ''Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism," reprinted 
from the Quarterly Journal of Science. Nobody sneers at Crookea 
as a man fully acquainted with scientific methods. Here is a well- 
known book on ^'Miracles and Modem Spiritualismi" by Wallace, 
one of the founders of the doctrine of evolution. It goes fbrther thani 
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"hither of the others ; it resolutely justifies the theory that commu- 
nication is possible with spirits. I place next this book, which has 
the mark of honour from the public library (one cover has been worn 
^ff and the volume stoutly bound anew), '' The Report of the Lon- 
xlon Dialectical Society on Spiritualism.'' It was published in 1871. 
A number of cultivated ladies and gentlemen, without any professed 
medium to help them, did secure marvellous manifestations, according 
to this statement. I regard those as the most winnowed books which 
the English language contains on Spiritualism. 

I hold in my hand the Zeitschrift fur Philosophies a periodical 

to which I have often referred before, as the best of its class in the 

world, and here in its 17th volume, 1879, is the famous article of 

Ulrici on Spiritualism. That essay, although not yet translated into 

English, is soon, I hope, to be given to the public through our 

tongue. It has received a reply from Professor Wundt, of Leipsic, 

and the answer has been given to the American public in the 

Popular Science MoiUhly^ and I beg you to read Wundt before 

.you read Ulrici. I met the other day a student fresh from Leipsic, 

where, according to his testimony, the wholq air is full of discussion 

^on this strange theme, lately investigated by several Leipsic and 

Qottingen Professors. My authority informs me that Wundt is not 

exercising so much influence on the young men of the University as 

this article by Ulrici. Here is a book entitled, '' Der Neuere 

•Spiritualisimus," Leipsic, 1878, by I. H. von Fichte, who is now 

*dead, and this goes nearly as far as Wallace. But here is the 

supreme authority as to experimental facts, a very elaborate German 

work. Professor Zollner's '* Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen," 1879. 

It is made up principally of discussions of other subjects, but the 

plates at the end of the three volumes illustrate the experiments 

4ately peiformed by the Leipsic Professors, and discussed by Ulrici 

^und Fichte in their articles. Here are tables represented which 

'became invisible ; here are rings, and bells, and slates, and the other 

paraphernalia with which we are only too sadly familiar, all outlined 

•at last in this absolutely overawing scientific work. Ooe of 'the 

theories of ZoUner, the author, is, that if spirits live, they exist in '^ 

fourth dimension of space. My student informant said that he heard 

^about nothing so much as this fourth dimension of space in which 

^spirits live. Zollner, Fichte and Ulrici in Germany; Wallace, 

'Crookes and the Dialectical Society in England, —these are the best 

-authorities on the relations of Spiritualism to science. I recommend 

these books to any who care to look at valuable literature, on a 

iheme on which there are mountains of published rubbish. This ia 
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the little grain of wheat that I have found under the Alps and 
Himalayas of the chaff of the literature of Spiritualism. 

Pardon me, whatever your reading may be, if I beg you to exercise 
an almost preternatural logical vigilance in all your investigations 
of the supernatural. 

1. An immense distinction exists between proving the action of 
supermundane intelligence and proving the action of disembodied 
spirits. 

2. An immense distinction exists between proving the action of 
disembodied spirits, and proving the identity of these spirits with 
spirits known in the flesh. 

3. An immense distinction also exists between proving either, or 
any, or all of these things, and proving that either, or any, or all of 
them, make Spiritualistic communications a trustworthy source of 
religious knowledge. 

To overlook either of these distinctions is to rush into very nearly^ 
blank insanity on this theme. But hundreds of enthusiastic people 
are constantly overlooking them, and into blank insanity have rushed. 
The Spiritualist newspapers and books are most of them there. The. 
amount of evil directly and indirectly resulting from modem Spiritual- 
ism is enormous. If only to stay the delusion of the people, and keep, 
moral leprosy out of certain circles of society. Spiritualism deserves, 
the most deliberate investigation at the hands of scientific men. If a, 
man wishes to have two wives he often becomes a Spiritualist. You 
say I venture too much by touching this theme. I should venture 
more omitting it, for if there is any rule young men love to see. 
respected, it is fair play and no evasion. This topic I will not skip, 
for I know that in New England and in the west, and in England and 
on the continent of Europe, there are men who are undermining soma 
of the loftiest ideals of social life, and doing this in the name of 
Spiritualism — undermining some of the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, and doing this in the name of an alleged revelation which, if 
it be a revelation at all, most painful facts show to come from 
beneath, and not from above. 

It is time now that the pulpit should be frank enough to face thia 
theme, even if it be proved that modem demonology is a fact, as 
some sound heads think there is scientific evidence that it is* I da 
not think so. I am not only not a spiritualist, I am not a modem 
demonologist. But I am a student of the conflicts of infidelity within 
itself, and if I have a hopeful outlook it is because I find on one side 
infidels who are supematuralistic to the core^ and on the other, 
sceptics anti-superaaturalistic to the core. Popular materialism^ 
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^ bich fills the West and the East^ has no more subtle foe than this 
supernatural belief. Lift up the word " if," " if," " if," and call no 
4)ause until science has determined whether indeed any have spoken 
-behind the veil They did in the past if they do in the present. 
Should it be possible to prove only that evil spirits speak, it would 
follow that there is something behind the veil Truth or illusion. 
Spiritualism quickens the distinctively Christian faith of many, even 
while it undermines that of more. It is, perhaps, the subtlest 
popular, though by no means the subtlest scholarly foe with which 
materialism and the opponents of the belief in the supernatural have 
to deal. It may be that there is in Spiritualism an undiscovered fact 
which will become a two-edged sword against rationalism itself. If 
^ollner, Fichte and Ulrici, Wallace and Crookes, have not mistaken 
-appearances for facts, there may be in Spiritualism a new star yet 
below the horizon, but from before which, when once it is fully risen, 
the night-hag of the Denial of the Supernatural,, which broods on this 
sceptical and moaning age as a vampire, may be scared from tha 
spiritual veins it is draining. 

Say spirits blue and black the tables tip : 
A devil's knuckle rap may turn us pale ; 
It proves there is somewhat behind the veil ; 

A whispered lie proves yet a whispering lip. 

Hap louder, fiends ; for if the age let slip 
Belief in miracle, ye will not fail 
To bring it back ; a barbM tail 

Or split hoof from the darkness doubt may trip. 
I pray our faith from science not aloof 
May dip the tail and pare the devil's hoof. 

Slices of each beneath the microscope ; 

Then star-eyed faith with lynx-eyed doubt may cope. 
If split hoofs can be touched, the time has been 
When white wings and God's forehead could be seen* 
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EXPERIMENTS OF^ GOTTINQEN AND LEIPSIG 
PROFESSORS ON SPIRITUALISM. 

The Prelude. — "Chinese Students iv American Schools." 

In the year 1850, Ynng Wing, a Chinese student in cue and tonic, entered 

'Yale College. In 1860, an English and French force of some twentj-fiye thousand 

'Soldiers captured the summer palace of the Emperor of China, and by assailing 

the city of Pekin, forced an entrance through the walls of Chinese exclusiyeness 

for ambassadors from all nations. In 1870, California began to fear seriously an 

iinundation of Mongolians. In 1880, there are, on the west coast of the United 

States, about one hundred thousand Chinamen ; and on the east coast, in our 

^st American schools, a hundred or a hundred and twenty Chinese students frem 

the upper classes in the Celestial Empire. At the same time we have a Chinese 

Educational Commission at Hartford, and a Chinese mandarin, regularly installed 

•as Professor, on the banks of the Charles yonder, at Cambridge, in the foremost 

university of the land. 

Seeking authentic information concerning the stately march of these great 
j)royidentiaI events, I have corresponded with specialists among the professors 
who teach the Chinese and Japanese students now in the United States. I hold 
In my hand a most keen, careful, strategic letter from the principal of Phillips 
Academy, Dr. Bancroft Two of his Chinese pupils are seated on my right, and 
<<>ne of them is a son of a member of the Imperial Court of China. 

Andover, Mass , Jan. 31st, 1880. 
Mt dsab Mb. Cook, — The presence of Chinese and Japanese students in our 
-American schools in considerable numbers, studying after a careful method, 
-and with a definite aim, is significant pf something more than a spirit of curiosity, 
-tidyenture, enterprise, the love of knowledge, or the greed of gain ; of some- 
thing more than better means of transit, we increase of traffic, the breaking 
down of exclusiveness, the victories of diplomacy. The Eastern civilizations ave 
laying hold upon the Western, and not only our mdnstries, our arts, our sciences, 
but ^so our history, our literature, our methods of inquiry, and our religions 
ideas are going back to the Orient in the persons of educated young men, trained 
among us from boyhood under careful supervision, and quickened by the inspira- 
'tion of a career waiting before them. 

At present, more Japanese students are going than coming ; but the Chinese 
Government has more than a hundred students now in this country, and, with 
respect to these, several points are worthy of special mention. 

They are selected witn care, after a long probation. They are sent here to 
Temain, on an average, fifteen years, and to pass through the successive stages of 
elementary, secondary, college, and professional or technical, education. They 
are preparing for a great diversity of employments. They are not allowed to 
denationalize themselves, but all their studies are carried on with direct reference 
to their future career in their native land. Their conformity to our modes of 
^ress, and our habits of society and living, is a matter of convenience and 
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ooortesj, not a Rnrrender. They come to get the most and the best we can gire^. 
but only to take and nae it for Uie benefit of their ooontry. Far more than oar 
boys at West Point and Annapolis, they regard themselres as already in the 
serrice of the State. On their retam. they are expected to derote their education 
to the serrice of the nation in its widest sense. 

To^ secure the best results, they are placed, two by two, in selected families^ 
sent in small groups to our best schools and colleges, yet kept in constant com- 
munication with their own countrymen, and in liring sympathy with their own. 
language and people. They are allowed a generous support, and held to a strict 
accountability. They are allowed perfect freedom of opinion and belief, yet. 
restricted, for wise and obvious reasons, in its premature expression. 

The results, so far as I may be allowed to speak of them, are just what might. 
be expected. The students are models of industry, seal, politeness, and order. 
They are willing to pay the price of scholarship, and they get it. In obedience 
to authority, reverence for superiors, gentleness of manners, and a certain reti-^ 
cence and diplomatic turn of mind, they are characteristically Chinese. Appro- 
priating our learning, they do not renounce their own. Seeking knowledge in. 
all directions, the truths of the Bible engage their special attention and often win 
llieir heart. 

For such men, in such circumstances, with such a future, who can forbear ta. 
pray? 

Yours, very truly, 

Cecil F. F. Bavcboft. 

The West Coast does not agree with the East Coast of the United States on the> 
Chinese question. What is the key-note of our opinion on the Atlantic slope ? 
There was a woman endowed of God with a poetic temperament and with devout 
instincts more than usually prophetic. She was the authoress of the hymn be- 
ginning with the line, '' I love to steal awhile away.'* A son of hers, the Rev. 
8. B. Brown, went to China as a missionary and became principal of the Morrisont 
School at Hong Kong. He brought back from there, in 1847, three Chinese 
pupils, who became members of the Monson Academy in Massachusetts, and of 
his mother*s own family. One of these boys was Yung Wing, and it was due tOk 
ilie religious training which the youth received under the roof -tree of the authoressk 
of this renowned hymn, that they all three became Christians. 

In 1859 one of these boys, named Wong Fun, went to Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he was graduated in medicine with honour. In 1856 he established himself 
as a physician in Canton, and became the most conspicuous and trusted member- 
of his profession east of Calcutta. 

Another of the boys, named Wong Shing, after learning the art of printing, 
and acting for years at Hong Kong as coa^utor of the learned Dr. Legge, now of^ 
Oxford University, is at present official interpreter of the Chinese Embassy to tho. 
United States. 

Yung Wing left off his cue and tunic in his first year in college, twice gained, 
a prize for English composition, and was graduated with credit in 1854. While 
yet a student at Yale, he was dreaming of the establishment of a Chinese Ednca^ 
tional Commission in America. Sixteen years passed after his graduation before 
he accomplished his object. He pursued it in China with extraordinary patience,, 
courage, and sagacity. He returned to his native land in 1855, and was af tcr-L 
wards private secretary to the United States Commissioner) law student at Hong 
Kong, translator in the Customs service at Shanghai, travelling inland-agent of a 
great silk and tea house, and finally, for a short time, a successful merchant on 
his own account In all these changes ho was seeking access to influential publia 
men for the purpose of recommending to them his scheme for the education of 
native Chinese youth abroad. His college study of astronomy won for him th^ 
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faTOiur of a Chinese scholar of emiaence. The latter introdaced him to a 
Chinese Vioeroy, Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army, then engaged in 
suppressing the great Taeplng rebellion. Yung Wing was eddied into Uie govern* 
ment service, became a mandarin, and interested the foremost Chinese statesmen 
in his college dream. The result was that he induced the Chinese government fa 
grant 1,500,000 dollars for the founding of a Chinese Educational Commission. 
He himself chose Hartford, in the United States, as the place for the establish* 
ment of this enterprise, one of the most remarkable and significant in the recent 
educational history of the world. A noble government building has been erected 
at Hartford by the Chinese government. Some 100,000 dollars are expended 
annually on the Commission. As a result of its op3rations, there will be in 
China in ten years from now perhaps a hundred Chinese young men in govern* 
mental employment, educated in all Occidental learning, and able to cope with 
Western diplomacy, and to pour into China the fruits of the civilization of 
Europe and America.* 

I have now the honour to bring to your notice a letter from the patriot, 
scholar, and statesman, Commissioner Tung Wing himself : 

Washington, D. C, January 31, 1830. 
Eev. Joseph Cook : 

Dbab Sib, — The Chinese government, in sending students here to be educated 
at its own expense, has taken a new departure from its traditionfj line of policy. 

It virtually recognizes the fact that the isolation to which China was in a great 
measure involuntarily subjected by natural and geographical barriers, as well as 
by the most cumbrous and difficult of languages, was incompatible with her well- 
being. 

China realizes the fact that her position in the family of nations, forced upon 
her by Western powers, is not only novel, but one demanding ideas and resources 
to maintain it, different from those employed in her whole historic experience. 

She had met the full force of Occidental civilization. In this contact she waa 
confronted with races whoso central idea of the State is the full recognition of 
individual rights and obligations, and whose palitical doctrine is individual 
development—the State for the people and not the people for the State — races 
who derive their intelligence from scientific knowledge, and feed tlieir religious 
cravings with supernatural truths. 

These central ideas constitute Western civilization, and it is for the study of 
these truths that the students are sent. 

The United State?, out of all the Western nations, were chosen for the educa- 
tion of these young men, because it was supposed that the doctrines of the 
inalienable rights of humanity as enunciated by the United States Constitution 
would naturally find in this cuimtry the highest development and illustration, aa 
well as a universal application. 

China was led to think so \ but I am afraid she has good reason to think 
otherwise. 

Let the American people who do not wish to go back on their political principlea 
speak out their convictions.— I am, very tmly yours, 

YUKO Wixo. 

When the land of Confucius asks simple international justice from the land of 
Washington, shall the appeal be made in rain ? The brilliant Chinese studenis 
now in American schools will soon be in Government employment in their own 
empire, and will not easily be cheated, or browbeaten in diplomacy. 

I listen to the waves of Chinese progress. I listen to the rising of the new tide 
which will carry the slow junks of Chinese custom over the sand-bar of exclusive* 

• See the very valuable lecture of the Rev. Joseph H, Twichell, of Hartford, on 
«*The Hope of China," New York Trifmne Extra, No. 40. 
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ness, orer the sand-bar of Confaciaoism, over the sand-bar of all Pagan practices. 
The first ripple audible in history of this rising sea is the sound of an'ATncrican 
hymn. '<I love to steal awhile away/' the verse says; and so the new tidp in 
Chinese affairs steals npon the coast of time under the roof-tree of a Now England 
authoress. The Chinese Educational Commission at Hartford is the initial wave 
of resonance in the opinion of the East Coast of the United States as to the 
Chinese question, and we mean that the whole rising anthem of the tide of the 
regeneration of Asia shall not have in it one sound dissonant with this key-note 
strain. 

Open wide, ye gates of gold 
To the Dragon's banner-fold I 
Builders of the mighty wall, 
Bid your mountain barriers fall I 
So may the girdle of the sun 
Bind tiie East and West in one. 
Till Nevada's breezes fan 
The snowy peaks of Ta-Siene-Shan — 
Till Erie blends its waters blue 
With the waves of Tung-Ting-Hu— 
Till deep Missouri lends its flow 
To swell the rushing Hoang-Ho 1 
i^O. W. UoLMES, at the Bnrlinghame Banquet in Boston, 1868. 

On my right are representatives of what would be called in other countries the 
nobility of China. There are no nobles in the Chinese Empire. Learning gives 
official position there. Civil Service examinations, surpassing in thoroughness 
our own, are the doors of entrance to public employment. The young men who 
sit before you have come from the other side of the globe under governmental 
direction, and are intending to take back to the antipodes whatever learning they 
gain here for the benefit of their country. On my left are the representatives of 
the men who arc trampled under the feet of the West Coast of the United States. 
I wish to set the Chinese mandarin class [pointing to those on the right] at work 
for the defence of the Chinese working class [pointing to those on the left]. 

What my wishes or yours may be as to the Chinese question is of little conse- 
quence. What the wishes of Almighty Providenco are is the question of com* 
manding interest. A series of remarkable events appears to indicate the purpose 
of the Sapreme powcra to send learning and Christianity into Asia, and to make 
the educated classes there ultimately the protectors of the working classes, and the 
Chinese Govemmentitself a match for the demagogues of the sandlots who would 
raise dust in our eyes as we contemplate these providential plans. 

California is so placed that she cannot well avoid commercial intimacy with 
China. Almighty God is weaving together the opposite shores of the Pacific, and 
opening the Golden Gate to the commerce of Asia, and no set of hoodlums haa 
wit or force enough to keep down the latch ! California is one of the gates of 
Asia, and for one I thank God that the gates are already ajar. 

The most important question in the whole Chinese problem appears to me to 
^ not what is popular, but what is inevitable. Lines of ocean transit are shoot- 
ing across all the great seas. What is the East Coast view of the Ctiinese ques- 
tion ? It is that the plan of Providencfi^Qr. the„ regeneration of Asia will pre- 
vail, and that the inevitable will become the actaal. What is inevitable ? 

1. American commerce will reach one quarter if the way around the world, 
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Instead of three-qnarters of the way aronnd it, to obtain the teas and silks of 
"China and Japan. 

2. The commercial intercourse of the Pacific coast with Asia will be large. 

3. San Francisco, as she looks toward the sunset, will for ages yet confront 
more than half of the popul-ition of the world. 

4. The great port of Asiatic commerce with the United States, will be at San 
Francisco. 

5. The relations of that port to Asia will be, therefore, matters not only of 
municipal and State importance, but of national, and international importance. 

6. In determining what these relations shall be. New York and Boston and 
Chicago, together with Canton, Shanghai, and Pekin', have great interests at 
«take, and will claim a right to be heard as well as San Francisco. 

7. The students which the Chinese government educates in the United States^ 
the embassies which China sends to Oocidental nations, and the emigrants who 
Tcturn to her shores, will acquaint China with American and European political^ 
industrial, educational, and religious ideas and customs. 

8. Railways and telegraphs and manufactures will be introduced into Chiiu^ 
-and produce an industrial regeneration of eastern Asia. 

9. Schools, newspapers, and libraries, like those of Western nations, wHl' be 
introduced, and produce an educational regeneration. 

10. The astonishing political, industrial, and educational changes which have 
•already taken place in Japan by her .imitation of Occidental customs, will hasten 
-similar changes in China. 

11. The industrial and educational regeneration of China will afford improved 
•opportunities for its political and religious regeneration. 

12. Whatever political governments may do, the Christian Chnrch thronghoot 
the world will seek the industrial, political, educational and religious regeneration 
of Asia. 

13. The industrial, educational, and.religions amelioration of Asia will create 
new wants on the part of her population, and the supply of these will give new 
importance jx> Asiatic commerce. 

14. The Pacific coast will possess extraordinary geographical advantages for 
this comTicrce. 

15. The United States, however, will not be without rivalry in the trade iftith 
the Orient, and Great Britain, especially, will cling to the pre-eminence she has 
won at immense cost in commerce with China and Japan. 

16. The United States will not allow the trade witti the Orient to be monopo- 
lized "by a few favoorcd nations. 

17. Great commercial considerations will require that the treaties of the United 
States with China should continue to secure, as they now do, to American citizens 
residing there, equal rights with those of any other foreigner residing there. 

18. Americans in China cannot have equal righls with those of any other 
foreigners residing there, unless we grant to Chinamen in America equal rights 
with those of any other foreigner residing here. 

19. China and Japan, having entered the family of nations, with which treaties 
must be made according to the rules of international law, will be justified by the 
public sentiment of the world in refusing to Americans in Chira the rights of the 
most favoured nation there, if the United States refuse to the Chinese in America 
the rights of the most favoured nation here. 

20. To treat immigration from China as we do not that from other natloor^ 
«nd to full to keep our treaties with China as we do not fail in the case bf other 
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nations, will, therefore, affect most disastrously great industrial and commercial,, 
as well as political and religions, interests, wbich depend on the peaceful and foe» 
intercourse of Asia and America. 

The East Coast view, which these propositions outline, it is my purpose ta 
emphasize, in rivalry with the West Coast view, which I obtained last summer — 
from where? Not from the steeples of San Francisco ; not from the heights of her 
government buildings. I obtained it from the gutters and from the paving-stonea 
opposite the sand-lots. I had this West Coast view vividly before me only when 
I gazed through the thick cloud of dust raised by the stamping of the hoo&i and 
piercing, I had almost said, of the horns of the sand-lot orators into their famoua 
plat of yellow, dusty earth. In California you can see China from the church 
steeples, but not from the sand-lots. It was my fortune to address a large audience 
in San Francisco, made up, as I was told, of the better elements in the city, and 
some missiles were thrown through the skylights as I defended, in California^ 
what I understood to be the Eastern view of the Chinese question. But while a 
few roughs attempted to interrupt the meeting, the mass of the audience waa 
unmistakably of Eastern opinions, and endorsed with emphasis the President's 
veto, and Senator Morton's views, and especially my criticisms of the sand-lots, 
and of thd average tone of the San Francisco daily press on the Chinese question^ 
. I undertake to say here, face to face with an intelligent audience in Boston, what 
I said face to face with an intelligent audience in San Francisco, that, however 
politicians may declaim or the people may vote, the plans of Providence as to the 
regeneration of Asia are likely to be carried out, and that it greatly concerns 
America to keep step with Providence. 

When Yung Wing was in Lima, South America, he was obliged to be witncsa 
to many indignities cast upon coolies. He visited the President of the State in 
which he was travelling, and made complaint. His friends from Connecticut,, 
who were with him, thought that Yung Wing was putting his life in peril, and 
told him so. He replied, *' Why should not a man put his life in peril ? Perhapa 
the best use I can make of my life is to lay it down here in Lima. If I thought 
BO, I would do it. I should not have the least delicacy about it at all." I commend 
to these Chinese students the imitation of the superb patriotism of Yung Wing^ 
I hope they will have no dclicicy in asserting the . rights of the Chinese in 
America, when they return to China, and in protecting the dignity of the Chinese 
.Empire against any American politicians who agree with the San Francisco sand- 
lots. 

I would join the hands of the Chinese mandarin class with the hands of thd 
Chinese working cUss, and link the whole front of Chinese thought and labour 
against any bargaining with the politicians who side with the sand-lots, even if 
these politicians be sometimes in high station, and standing on the pedestal of 
the United States Senate, say that Chinamen cannot be evangelized, and are of 
no service in California. The truth is that ninety thousand Chinamen are now 
employed on the West Coast, and their employers keep them because it is pro-c 
fitable to have them there. 

The Chinese question is really, whether the monopoly of low-paid labour shall 
be given to the Irish and other foreign elements, or shall be divided with the 
Chinamen ? If the Chinamen now in San Francisco were expelled, wages would 
go up again, not to the height at which they stood in the gold period, but far 
higher than they are now. At present they are conspicuously higher than they 
Me in the East. There was a day in California when the average working man 
was paid ten dollars for ten hours of labour, and eggs cost twenty-five centa 
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iipiece. The time has now come, when the Chinaman receives abont what we pay 
white laboorers in the East. 

John Chinaman has not displaced anybody. He has filled np gaps. White 
tnen, let ns suppose, abandon a mine when it will not pay three dollars a day to 
"each labourer. The Chinaman is content with two dollars a day, and he works 
the mine. Has he displaced the miner who abandons the mine ? He has taken 
his place, but he has only filled np a vacancy. 

If a man wishes to start a woollen factory, and must pay three dollars a day 
for labour, he sees he cannot do it in San Francisco and compete with Lowell 
«ind Lawrence. In comes John Chinaman, and can be hired for a price at which 
it will pay to manufacture woollen goods on the Pacific slope* The Irishman, 
with the pick-axe and the hod, docs part of the work in putting up the &ctory, 
iand there is work made in various ways for all the higher grades of labour, by 
the coming in of labourers at prices that permit profit. The Pacific slope needs 
diversification of labour, and the Chinaman has helped supply this need. Wages 
will come to a level on the Pacific slope, and manufacturing will start np in 
California. 

The fact that 90,000 Chinamen find constant employment on the Pacific coasts 
at a respectable rate of remaneration, is proof that they are needed there. A 
man who employs Chinamen is to be counted as in favour of Chinese immigra* 
tion. If 140,000 votes should be cast against Chinese immigration in California, 
it would yet be trae that the majority are really in favour of it» because more 
than 70,000 people in California employ Chinamen. The newspapers of San 
Francisco do not properly represent the feelings of the best classes of society 
there on the Chinese question. 

When I stood for the first time on the shore of the Pacific at the Golden Gate, 
it was impossible for me not to bend down and write in the sand, ** The regenera- 
tion of Asia, may God hasten it I *' Here, to-day, on the shore of the Atlantic, I 
would write the same words, not on the sand merely, but, if possible, in the hearts 
of these representatives of China ; and, deeper yet, in the life of any who are 
teachers of these young men, who are to be threads and needles for making the 
wardrobe of a new civilization for an empire containing a tenth of the population 
of the world, and which was old when Greece was young. Yet more deeply 
would I write the same words on the hearts of any timorous politicians, who 
believe that the electoral vote of California, and good cheer from the sand-lota, 
are worth more to our nation than harmony with Almighty God in His provi* 
dehtial plan for the regeneration of Asia. I would, in short, write these words 
on the sand-lots themselves, and call on the American people to see that they are 
not erased. 

The Lecture. 

Six renowned German names, to their own credit or discredit, can 
now be quoted in the list of believers in the reality of the alleged 
facts of the modem psychical or spiritual manifestations. They are 
Professors Zollner, Fechner, and Scheibner, of Leipsic University; 
Professor Weber, of Gottingen University; Professor Fichte, of 
Stuttgart ; and Professor Ulrici, of Halle University. 

Zollner was born in Berlin, in 1834, and is, therefore, yet a com- 
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paratively young man. He is professor of physical astronomy at 
Leipsic Uoiversity, perhaps the foremost educational institution of 
the world. It is doubted in Germany whether Berlin or Leipsio 
stands in the first rank ; but of late years the palm has been giren 
to Leipsic. 

Fechner was bom in Gross-Saarchen, in 1801, and is professor of 
physics. He is renowned for his publications on mental physiology^ 
and as a most searching experimental investigator of Nature. 

Scheibner was bom in Gotha^ in 1826, and is professor of mathe^ 
matics. 

Weber was bom at Wittenberg, in 1804, and is professor of 
electricity and author of celebrated works on that topic. 

Fichte was born at Jena, in 1797, and died at Stuttgart, in 1879^ 
fie was the son of the famous John Gottlieb Fichte, and was pro* 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Tubingen. He is the author 
of important philosophical works carrying out the thoughts of hia 
father, and establishing what is known as the system of concrete 
theism. He was founder, and one of the editors, of the ZeiUchrift 
fiir Philoiophie, 

Ulrici was bom at Lusatia, in 1806, and is professor of philosophy 
and editor of the ZeiUchrift fiir Philosophies published at Halle* 

The celebrated experiments described by ZoUner in his " Wissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen," * published in 1878-9, were performed at. 
Leipsic by Profs. Zollner, Fechner, Scheibner, and Weber, in Novemr 
ber and December, 1877. 

Professors Wundt, Thiersch, and Ludwig, of the same university^ 
6aw only a portion of the experiments, and express themselves as not 
convinced of the objective reality of all the facts. Professor Wundt 
has published an article, which has been translated into English, in 
reply to Ulrici, and insists much upon the tricks of legerdemain. . 

The Court prestidigitator of Berlin, however, has given to the 
public an affidavit, in which he says that the explanation of Slade'^ 
experiments by legerdemain and the allied arts is wholly impossible. 
I think it important to read the text of this affidavit of the Court 
conjuror, for its author is a man of dignity of character and is re- 
garded as one of the most skilful representatives of legerdemain ia 
the world. He is not a spiritualist, and is far from believing that 
spirits were concerned in the famous experiments performed at 
Leipsic. His testimony is the reply of an expert to the positlona 
taken by Professor Lankester and Dr. Donkin, in England. 

Henry Slade, being then resident at Berlin, was visited by the 

* By Staakmann, Leipsic . 
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Court Conjuror and Prestidigitator to the Emperor of Germany, 
Samuel Bellachini, No. 14 Grossbaron-strasse, who subsequently 
made affidavit before a public notary, Gustav Haagen, in the following 
terms : 

Executed at Berlin, on the sixth of December, one thousand eighty 
hundred and seventy-seven, and entered in the notary's register 
under the number four hundred and eighty-two for the year eighteea 
hundred and seventy-seven. 

Signed and officisdly stamped. 

Gustav Haaqbn, Coumellor and Notary, 

I hereby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive judgment 
upon the objective medial performance of the American medium, Mr. 
Henry Slade, after only one sitting and the observations so made. 

After I had, at the wish of several highly-esteemed gentlemen o^ 
rank and position, and also for my own interest, tested the physical 
mediumship of Mr. Slade in a series of sittings by full daylight, as 
well as in the evening, in his bedroom, I must, for the sake of truth, 
hereby certify that the phenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have 
been thoroughly examined by me, with the minutest observation and 
investigation of his surroundings, including the table, and that I 
have not in the smallest instance found anything to be produced by 
means of prestidigitative manifestations or by mechanical apparatus,, 
and that any explanation of the experiments which took place, wider 
the circumstances and conditions then obtaining^ by any reference to 
prestidigitation, is absolutely impossible. 

It must rest with such men of science as Crookes and Wallace in, 
London ; Perty, in Berne ; Boutlerof, in St Petersburg, to search, 
for the explanation of this phenomenal power and to prove its reality^ 
I declare, moreover, the published opinions of laymen as to tha 
' how ' of this subject to be premature, and, according to my view 
and experience, false and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed 
and executed before a notary and witnesses. 

(Signed) Samuel Bellachinl 

Berlin, 6th December, 1877. 

Henry Slade having proceeded to St. Petersburg, in order to ful*" 
fil his engagement with M. Aksakof and Prof. Boutlerof, and to 
present the phenomenon of Psychography to the scrutiny of a com** 
mittee of scientific experts, has had a series of successful sittings, ia 
the coarse of which writing has been obtained in the Russian language. 
At one recent sitting writing in six different languages was obtained on 
a single slate. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 20th, accompanied by M. Aksakof and Prol 
Boutlerof, Slade had a most successful sitting with the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who received them cordially, and himself obtained 

writing on a new slate, held by himself alone.* 

— ^ • fc. 

* See " Psychography by JLA., Oxon," Loadon, 187B, p. 160. 
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Out of the mass of observation of the Leipsic and Gottingen pro- 
fessors, allow me to select five classes of phenomena. 

1. Experiments with a closed book-slate. 

The following incident occurred in the presence of Prof. Zollner 
and Prof. W. Weber : " I pasted half a sheet of ordinary writing- 
paper on a rather large wooden board," says Prof. Zollner, "and 
blackened the paper by holding it over a petroleum lamp, and then 
laid it under the table at which W. Weber, Slade, and I had taken 
our places. Suddenly the board under the table was violently shoved 
out about a yard, and when I lifted it up there was the impression 
of a naked left foot. I at once asked Slade to stand up and show me 
both his feet. He willingly agreed. After he had pulled his shoe 
off, his stocking was examined to see if there was any soot upon it ; 
but nothing was found. He was then asked to have his foot 
measured, and the length of the impression was found to exceed that 
of his foot by 4^ centimetres." The Professor, anxious to find con^ 
firmation for his theory of the existence of four dimensional beingsf, 
asked Slade to try whether an impression could not be obtained 
inside a closed book-slate. A half-sheet of letter paper was pasted 
inside by Zollner and blackened with the lamp, and here is his 
description of the result. 

" I closed this slate, and remarked to Slade that, if my theory of 
the existence of intelligent four-dimensional beings in Nature were 
well founded, it would be easy for them to give the impression 
hitherto obtained on an open slate inside a closed one. Slade laughed, 
and was of opinion that this would be absolutely impossible. Even 
his * spirits,' whom he asked, seemed very much perplexed about this 
proposition; but at last answered on a slate with the cautious, 
stereotyped reply : We will try. To my great surprise, Slade agreed 
that I should lay the book-slate (which since I had blackened the 
paper I had not once let go out of my hands) during the seance upon 
my knees, so that I could always see half of it We had been sitting 
perhaps five minutes at the table, in the brightly-lighted room, our 
hands linked with those of Slade upon the table, in the usual manner, 
when I felt twice, at short intervals, that the slate upon my knees 
was pressed down without the slightest visible cause. Three knocks 
on the table announced that all was finished, and when I opened the 
slate I found inside on one side the print of a right, and on the other 
of a left foot, the latter the same as we had obtained the two previous 
evenings. My readers may judge for themselves how far it is for us, 
after such facts, to look upon Mr. Slade as a deceiver or a trickster. 
Slade's own astonishment at the success of the experiment was 
almost greater than mine." * 

* Zollner,^" Witsensdiaftliche Abhandlongen," Vol. IL part i, p. 849. 
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I now have the honour to exhibit to this audience a scientifio 
i'epresentation of this foot (presenting a plate from Zollner's work). 
There is the slate, there is the paper on the inside of it, there is the 
soot on the paper, there is the impression of the foot, and thai was 
made on the inside of a book-slate, locked together and held on Pro- 
fessor Zollner's knees during the experiment. How do you explain 
that 1 By shutting your eyes. Professor Hammond, of New York 
City, has written a book on Spiritualism and nervous derangement 
He quotes the testimony of Lord Lindsay, of England, as to certain 
tnarvellous phenomena observed in full daylight. The first explana- 
tion which Professor Hammond gives is that possibly Lord Lindsay 
«ite too much at dinner, or that '' perhaps his cravat was too tight." 
tt may be that when Professor Zollner held this slate on his knee his 
€ravat was too tight. I cannot say that it was not ; and, if it was, 
who knows that what he seemed to observe was objectively real I 
The circulation of the blood in his brain may have been disturbed, 
itnd he may have been in a trance. This cravat philosophy, how- 
ever, will hardly sustain examination by serious men. 

The mechanical theory of matter is exploded if Zollner's alleged 
facts can be proved to be real ; but here are grave experts who unite 
in assuring the world that these events occurred under their own 
eyesight. Here is the Court Conjuror, who says he can do nothing 
■of the kind. I hold in my hand a volume by Fichte, and he says, 
quoting these experiments and naming the professors who performed 
them, that he could himself, if he were authorized, give, in addition 
to these names, many others in Germany who by the experiments at 
Leipsic have been convinced of the reality of the facts and of their 
worthiness to be made the subject of scientific research.* 

Pardon me if I ask you once more to remember that I am not here 
to defend the theories of Spiritualists. Perhaps all that Professor 
Zollner has observed can be accounted for by what Professor Crookes 
calls the psychic force. Here is a magnet. It attracts iron filings. 
I put between the magnet and the filings a sheet of paper, and I hold 
the magnet above the paper. The filings strike against the lower 
«ide. I move that magnet, so that it describes the lines representing 
the initials of a man's name. Do I not thus cause the iron filings to * 
follow precisely similar lines on the opposite side of the paper ) What 
if they were filings of black lead. Would they not write the initials) 
If a magnet can do that, and if, as Serjeant Cox and Professor 
Crookes assert, there is in the human organization a power by which 
physical objects can be moved without contact, who knows but that 

* Fichte <' Der Neaere SpiritnaliBimns." Leipsic : Broekhans. 1878. P. 104. 
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the will of the psychic (I use that term in preference to medium)^ 
may control the action of the concealed pencil between the slates and 
produce writing \ If you admit that this psychic force exists, there- 
may be found in it an explanation for facts like these observed by 
Zollner, without resort to the theory that there are spirits concerned 
in the phenomena. If the psychic force may be so managed by yocb '^ 
as to cause a slate pencil to write, so by acts of will you may possibly 
produce such an impression of a foot as this engraving represents*. 
I do not say that the impression was thus produced, but only that 
perhaps it may have been. Until the psychic force has been far mora 
scientifically investigated than it has been as yet, I hold that we ara 
far from having full proof that the psychic force cannot account for 
Psychography. Here are Zollner's aud Weber's facts, however, and 
in the present stage of the discussion the important thing is to look 
directly at observed phenomena. 

A professor of Leipsic Univei-sity buys a book-slate himself and 
ties it up, or locks it, or screws it together, first having cleansed it 
and carefully removed any chemical preparation on it. He does not 
allow it to go out of his hands during the experiment. It is watched 
by men of trained habits of observation, while writing appears on its 
interior surfaces. An elaborate scientific work, from the foremost 
university in the world, contains plates illustrating writing produced 
in this manner. Facts thus attested are likely to fix attention. AH 
this has been done at Leipsic University. The condition of Germany 
is much like what that of New England would be if four of the most 
renowned professors of our Atlantic Coast — say three from Harvard 
and one from Yale — were to testify to the reality of facts like these^ 
and then if two of the most trustworthy of our metaphysical philoso-r 
phers should take up the facts and make them the basis of acute 
discussion. If books should come out from our stateliest houses^ 
with plates describing these occurrences, a storm would be raised in 
the minds of educated youth. If another professor should reply ta 
the professors who assert the objective reality of the facts, the storm 
would only be heightened ; but if the reply should be weak, as it 
seems to be conceded that the reply of Wundt to Ulrici is, tha 
storm would not be very likely to go down. 

Very often the subject-matter of the writing found on the slates, 
is beyond the knowledge of the psychic. Greek has been written on 
slates, and found to be accurate^ when the psychic knew nothing of 
the language. It is thought by Zollner and his associates to b& 
demonstrably impossible to produce these results by fraud. 

Possibly some of you were startled when I insisted so much ou 
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Crookes*s experiments as to a psychic force ; but you now sea 
that, if you grant me the use of his theory, many of these phenomenau 
can be explained without the supposition that there are spirits behind 
the phenomena. 

Fichte was induced to attend to psychical facts by the Psycho- 
graphy of Baron Guldenstubbe, an honourable and learned man, 
who had a marvellous faculty of producing writing on untouched 
surfaces. In many churches and ancient ruins of Europe, and in the 
Louvre and Pdre la Chaise, and in Westminster Abbey and the British 
Museum, this Baron produced such writing, and there are hundreds of 
his manuscripts thus written now in existence. ""^ Scores of men ia 
high official position witnessed the production of this writing. He 
obtained writings without putting any pencil or any fragment of 
writing substance into the closed box where he put his paper. 
Perhaps Baron Guldenstubbe could produce any writing which he 
willed to come into existence on his manuscript. When I study his 
account of his own experiments, I think Prof. Crookes's hint concern- 
ing the psychic force goes very far toward unlocking the mystery of 
the phenomena. 

II. Eocperiments with Knots in Endless Threads and Straps. 

The two ends of a piece of pack-thread were sealed together by 
Professor Zollner. The whole thread was closely watched. The experi- 
ment occurred in a room with • which the psychic was not familiar. 
The ends of the thread next to the seal were held beneath ZoUner's 
thumbs, and the curve of it hung down into his lap. Here is the 
Professor's own engraved illustration of the method in which this 
thread was arranged (exhibiting it). In an endless cord or thread no 
knot can be tied. While that sealed pack-thread hung, without a 
knot^ in the lap of Professor Zollner, and when the psychic was out 
of reach of the thread entirely, four knots were tied in it. 

If this single circumstance, attested by the Leipsic professors, is a 
fact, it blows to the four moons of Jupiter the whole materialistio 
mechanical theory of matter. The materialism of ages is answere4 
by a single fact like this. But here we have these six men agreeing 
that these Leipsic assertions are worthy of credence. Zollnet* 
threatens a lawsuit against Wundt for accusations of trickery againsi 
our American Dr. Slade. 

In spite of all defences of this man, I am, however, very suspicious, 
of trickery in Sladb. Professor Crookes acknowledges that he has^ 
sometimes been deceived by skilful legerdemain. Lately, in London^ 
there occurred what the Times calls the capture of a spirit. WhOv 



^K. 



* See Gnldenstnbbe,'' La Bealite des Esprits." 
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^as the spirit 9 Why, a lady who had once been a medium in the 
employ of Professor Crookes ! She was found out in one of the 
coarsest kinds of impersonation, and it is fair to say that one of 
Professor Crookes's best authorities has been thus broken down 
entirely. It is very well understood, however, by those who read 
the spiritualistic newspapers, that the^ more sensible of them (and 
the more sensible are very few in number) are objecting more and 
more to experiments in dark closets or in cabinets, as affording 
opportunity for trickery. Some of the most scathing remarks against 
trickery are made by the spiritualistic writers themselves. At the 
Aflame time, I must say, with equal frankness, that there are no social 
Horrors more poisonous than some which have been taught by spirit- 
nalistic tricksters, unworthy of any place except in jaiL 

Zollner insists that the tying of knots in an endless cord prove 
the existence of a fourth dimension of space. Explanation of the 
phenomena in our three dimensions there cannot be, and so he is 
forced to adopt Kant's idea that there is a fourth dimension of 
space. 

III. JtJxperiments concerning ike Disappearance and Re-appearance 
•of Matter, 

I translate to you exactly, in this and subsequent passages, the 

language of Zollner, and I am not aware that it has been given to 

the public before in English : — 

'' At about half-past eleven o'clock, in bright sunlight, I became, 
wholly without expectation or preparation, a witness of a very extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. I had, as usual, taken my place with Slade 
at a card table. Opposite me and near the card-table, stood a small 
round stand. Something like a minute may have passed after Slade 
and I had seated ourselves and placed our hands, one above the other, 
together, when the round stand began slowly to sway to and fro. 
We both saw it clearly. The motions were soon more extensive, and, 
meanwhile, the whole stand drew near to the card-table and placed 
itself under the latter, with its three feet turned toward me. I, and 
as it seemed also Mr. Slade, did not know in what way the pheno- 
mena were to be further developed. For perhaps a minute nothing 
at all happened. Slade was about to use his slate and pencil, to ask 
the spirits whether we were to expect anything, when I resolved to 
take a nearer view of the round stand which was lying, as I thought, 
under the card-table. To my great amazement, and Slade*s also, we 
found the space under the card-table perfectly empty. Nowhere in 
"the rest of the chamber could we find the stand, which a minute pre- 
viously had been before our eyes. After five or six minutes spent in 
'breathless waiting for the re-appearance of the stand, Slade claimed 
that he saw appearances of lights, of which, I, as- usual, could see 
^nothing. Looking, with more and more anxiety and astonishment, 
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in different directions in the air above me, Slade asked me if I did not 
see the appearance of large lights, and, while I answered the questiooi 
with a decided negative, I turned my head in the direction of the 
ceiling of the chamber, and suddenly saw, at a height of about five; 
feet, the lost table, with the legs directed upward into the air, float 
downward rapidly upon the top of the card-table." * 

Zollner undertakes to face all Germany with experiments like these. 
He affirms that Weber, Fechner, and Scheibner agree with him, and 
Leipsic University keeps him in his place. 

IV. Experiments concerning the Power of Matter to pass through 
Matter. 

Two conch-shells lay on the table, the smaller covered by the 
larger. 

^' As Slade was holding a slate in the usual manner under the 
edge of the table, to receive writing," says Professor Zollner, '' some- 
thing suddenly struck on the slate with a clattering sound, as if 
some heavy body had fallen upon it. When immediately thereafter 
the slate was taken out for examination, the smaller conch-shell lay 
on it. Since the two shells had lain before me almost exactly in 
the middle of the table, untouched and constantly watched, here 
was, therefore, the often observed phenomenon of the penetration of 
matter presented in a surprising, and wholly unexpected physical 
manner. Immediately after Slade drew the slate from under the 
table, with the smaller shell on it, I seized the shell, in order to 
ascertain whether it had suffered any change. I came very near 
letting it fall, so very hot had it become. I gave it immediately 
into the hand of a friend, and he found it of a remarkably high 
temperature." f 

In other portions of the Leipsic experiments coin were taken out 
of a locked box and put into it, while the key was in the possession 
of the Professor. I have in my hand at this moment a letter from 
a gentleman of excellent position in this city, who informs me that 
he and thirteen others have signed their names to a document 
affirming that flowers were put into a locked wooden box, while the 
key was retained by the experimenters. Under the shadow of 
ZoUner's testimony, coincident observations may be quoted, even if 
the latter were not made by experts. 

V. Experiments concerning the Appearance of Tangible Hands. 

In describing the German researches^ I have emphasized only the 
facts on which Ulrici places stress, and have, therefore, given you a 
glimpse not only of ZoUner's chief assertions, but of those which 

Ulrici and Ficbte have discussed and consider the most suggestive. 

. ' . » 

• *• Zollner," Vol. II., Part u., p, 917. t ZoUner, VojI. II., Part u., p. 926. 
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"Almost regularly in all our sittings," says Professor Zollner, 
^^ wbile Slade's hands were visibly laid on the table and his feet con- 
fined, we felt under the table the touch of hands. I wished, there- 
fore, to institute an experiment by which yet more convincing proof 
of the existence of these hands could be obtained. I proposed to 
Mr. Slade that he should place under the table a shallow porcelain 
vessel, filled to the brim with white flour, and that he should request 
the spirits before they touched us to dip their hands in this flour. 
In this way the visible traces of the touch would show themselves on 
our clothing, and after the touch. At the same time, we could 
look on the bauds and feet of Slade for any remnants of flour adher- 
ing to them. Slade expressed himself as ready to undertake the 
experiment under these conditions. I brought in a large porcelain 
bowl, filled it to the brim with flour, and placed it under the table. 
As to the outcome of this research, we did not make ourselves 
anxious, but for more than five minutes carried on magnetic experi- 
ments, while Slade's hands were always visible before us on the 
table. I felt, suddenly, my right knee under the table vigorously 
clasped and pushed downwards for about a second by a large hand. 
At the same moment, as I stated this to those who were present, and 
was about to rise, the bowl of flour was pushed, without visible 
touch, some four feet from its place under the table. On my panta- 
loons I had the impression in flour of a large, powerful hand, and on 
the surface of the meal in the bowl were printed the palm and fore- 
fingers, with all the fine details of the skin. A pains-taking examina- 
tion of Slade's hands and feet showed not the slightest trace of flour. 
The comparison of his own hand with the impression in the flour 
proved that the latter was considerably the larger." * 

Zollner, Weber, Scheibner, and Fechner affirm that they obtained 
music from untouched key-boards, and repeated successfully most of 
Crookes's experiments. 

I am no partisan for or against any yet unrisen star beneath the 
horizon of science. If the Biblical view of spirits, good and bad, 
could by modem evidence be proved to be true, I should be only the 
finner believer in the Bible, with its whole supernatural history. If 
spirits that " peep and mutter," to use the Scriptural phraseology, 
are abroad in the world, and if there be need of warning modem 
generations, as the ancient ones were warned, not to have commerce 
with demoniacal powers, I wish to listen to that warning made of old 
a part of Divine Revelation. I am not in danger of supposing that 
these atrocious, poisonous whisperings, which mislead men and women 
only too often into erratic opinions and conduct, are from on high. 
Whenever good angels appear in the Biblical history, they flame like 
the sun, or otherwise exhibit opoily overawing powers. The angel 

* Zollner, Vol. II., Part i., p. 810. 
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that stood at the mouth of the sepulchre could not be looked at by 
the soldiers. They were as dead men in his presence. Always the 
^appearance of good spirits puts into awe the human observer. I do 
not read accounts of such appearances in our modem circles. But, if 
you were to prove to me that good spirits can speak to us, as well as 
•evil, I should yet say that transcendently greater prodf of the super- 
natural origin of the Biblical revelation has been given than of any 
'or all other alleged supernatural communications ; and that, there- 
fore, the inferior manifestations .must be subject to the supreme ones. 
While they are thus subject, I do not care what you prove concern- 
ing them. I do npt think you have scientifically proved even that 
evil spirits can communicate with men. I do not think you have 
proved that good spirits can communicate. You are far from prov- 
ing that any of these communications are a trustworthy source of 
knowledge of any kind, except that materialism is not true. Beyond 
these positions I do not need to ^^o^ in order to show you that 1 am 
ready to receive scientific evidence from any quarter. Prove to 
yourselves, if you can, that Archbishop Whately was right* when 
he asserted that the Biblical truths concerning good and evil angek 
■ore truths for all time. I believe that already ; but, if you were to 
fortify thiis belief by modern instances, I should yet stand in Arch- 
bishop Whately's position, and make the teaching of modern fipirits, 
^especially of such as ''peep and mutter,'' subject to the angelio 
•spirits whose efifulgence has made mortals as dead men, and to those 
communications which, by being absorbed into the veins of the ages, 
liave been proved to give full health to human civilization. As the 
viper beneath the heel is subject to man, so would I have the witch- 
•craft which peeps and mutters subject to Bim who spake as never 
man spake. The more you prove the better. I think you have 
proved nothing of importance, except that there is a psychic force, 
•and that the place for materialism is in fragments on the horns of 
Jupiter's moons. 



* See hir treatise on " Scriptural ReTelatloDs concerning Good and Eril 

Angels." 
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The Prelude. — Shall the Civil Damage Law be Repealed? 

[The deftnce of the Civil Damage Law^ and espeeiaUy the reference to th&^ 
temperance principles of General Grant and Mrs. President Hayes, in contrast, 
with the example of certain city clubs, was well received by the crowded 
audience, as was also the lecture.'] 

Eighteen commonwealths in the American Union now stand in a majestio 
circle, with their hands locked together in support of the Civil Damage Temper*^ 
ance Law, for the protection of the widow and the orphan against the fleecers ot 
the poor. While scTenteen states retain this righteous enactment, shall Maasa^ 
chusetts repeal it ? Who is striving to break the circle ? We have not had it. 
} car's experience of this law in Massachusetts, but it appears to have been found 
out in this commonwealth already, what has never been ascertained in these sister 
commonwealths, that the law has in it provisions going beyond the province of 
legislation. It has been discovered, not in rural Massachusetts, but in Boston* ' 
the centre of the whiskey-ring of New England, that this law pinches ; and tbd> 
first reason I have for supporting the law is that it does pinch the whiskey-ring^ 
Show me what the whiskcy-riogs of our great cities do not want, and I will show 
you what the best portion of the American population does want, and the citiea 
also, so far as they are not under the sway of luxury and avarice, and timorousnesa. 
and social fashion, and a low-toned club life. 

Why should the Civil Damage Law not be repealed ? 

1. It has been adopted in nineteen states, and the experience of a quarter of tk 
century under the law shows that it works well. 

The Civil Damage Bill was first proposed in Massachusetts, before a convention 
of Congregational ministers, by Dr. Hewitt, of Connecticut. A distinct proposal ' 
that such a law should be passed was laid on the table in the Massachusetta 
General Court in 1847. Indiana, however, adopted the law in 1853, and Ohio in 
1854. The law has been placed on the statute-books of nineteen states, and i& 
now on those of eighteen. These are Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa,. 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire,, 
New York, Oh'o, Pennsylvania, Bhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, and West 
Virginia. In all but three of these states—Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
— the Civil Damage provisions are attached to licence laws. In ten of the statea 
the responsibility is the same whether the s.iles are legal or illegal. Only five of 
the states require notice to be given to the dealer not to sell in order to maintain, 
suits, and in Ohio the notice may be given to the town or city clerk. In Wiscon^ 
sin the local authorities may forbid sales to minors and drunkards. In Nebraskiw^ 
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the liqnor-dealer is responsible to the Cities and towns for the pauperism cansed hj 
drink.* 

2. The Massachusetts law is less serere than are the laws maintained for years 
in New York and many Western states. 

The Massachusetts law relieves from liability all landlords whose premises 
were already lensed at the time of the passage of the law, a provision not con- 
tained in any other Qvil Damage Law ever passed. Will you notice, also^ that 
the New York Law — and that of most of the Western states as well — allows 
licences to be granted without the consent of the owner of the real estate ? The 
Massachusetts law forbids this, and, in so doing, throws an important protection 
around the landlord. If I own a building on Manhattan Island, and rent it to a 
l:quor-sellerj and he wants a licence, he applies for it to the proper authorities, 
and never comes near me, to get my permission. But if on the soil of Boston I 
own a building, and allow a liquor-seller to rent it, he cannot have a licence from 
the legal authorities without my written consent. The landlord in Massachusetts 
has also a right of action against his tenant, and can recover from him all money 
paid by the landlord on account of any liability incurred under this law. At first 
glance, you may think that the law is somewhat severe upon landlords ; but at a 
second glance you will find that the landlord is entitled to recover all money paid 
by him on account of damage caused by his tenant, and can recover this, provided 
thd latter has anything to pay. Landlords will not lose a penny by prosecutions 
under the Massachusetts law unless they rent their premises to tenants who are 
insolvent. The New York and the Western laws allow a tenant who has sold 
liquor, which has caused injuries, to escape entirely ; while the landlord, who 
may be compelled to pay the damages, has no claim upon his tenant, no matter 
how wealthy the latter may be. 

The New York law and all the Western laws provide that ''exemplary 
damages ** may be recovered. In the Massachusetts law this provision is omitted. 
The heaviest verdicts obtained in the West have been under this provision. Its 
omission here is in accordance with the general policy of the state to grant only 
<' actual damages *' in cases of violations of individual rights. 

3. Legal analogy justifies the Civil Damage Law. 

Suppose that I am riding to Cambridge, and drop through the bridge and lose 
my life, or simply break a limb. Damages can be recovered against the city 
government, if my dropping through is the result of the carelessness of the 
municipal authorities in not keeping the bridge in order. But suppose that, on 
the way to the same place, I stop at a comer grocery, or some gilded hotel 
grog-shop, and become so intoxicated that I drop through the bridge or break 
a limb at the very spot where I had previously sustained injury. In the latter 
cose I have no redress. The city licensed the groggery : the city has control of 
the bridge. You do not complain when the city is made responsible for the 
damages caused by its carelessness, in the one case. Why should you complain 
when the rum-seller and the owner of the saloon are made responsible, in the 
other? Yon say I might keep out of danger in the saloon ; so I might keep out 
of danger on the bridge. If I drop through a hole in the bridge in Boston by 
daylight, and am so injured as to be prevented from physical labour, my family 
can recover damages ; but if, at midnight, I, a tempted man, inheriting, it may 
be, bad blood from intemperate ancestors, fall into some moral cavity in the slams 
of jour cities, and then, going out intoxicated, am run over by an omnibus and 

• See Boiton Herald, September Ist, 1879. 
VOL, V. 18fi P 
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injured 00 that I cannot labonr physically^ my family has no redress. For oaa^ 
I affirm that in such inequalities all legal analogy is forgotten. Although our 
jurispmdeBoe aims to be just in most cases where indiridnal rights are ridated, 
yet in this case it is veiy clearly nnjnst, beeaoso it lacks all analogy with its own 
proceedings in other cases. 

In law, a man in his senses is sapposed to intend the probable consequences of 
his own acts. He is held responsible accordingly. The probable conseqnencea 
of his acts are known to the rom-seller when he sells to the minor, the weak man 
in middle life or age, or to the dmnkard. Let the law treat the mm-seller and 
his landlord as it treats other depredators on society. Let it hold them, as men 
in their senses, responsible for the probable consequences of their own acts. 

If a sane man should carelessly throw a firebrand into a powder magazine, he 
would be liable to be prosecuted for the murder of those who lose their liTes by 
the explosion. If a confectioner, for the sake of gain, should sell poisoned candy 
to children, although he were to warn them against the use of it, you would Yery 
soon find the man brought to a pause in his trade by the law. But if he deals 
out poisonous intoxicating liquors to thoughtless youth, though well knowing 
that the result will be the loss of property, reputation, health, and perhaps of lifo, 
the suffering parent or wife can neither chastise the mm-scUer for tlic outrage nor 
prevent its repetition. 

Does Massachusetts want the law repealed which remedies all this, when seven* 
teen other states keep the enactment on their statute books? Is Massachusetts 
willing to fall behind Ohio and Indiana, New York, and even Arkansas ? 

The rerenuo laws of the United States confiscated property used by a lessee for 
rum-selling, although the owner of the property knew nothing about it. The 
Supreme Court recently rendered a decision sustaining the action, and holding 
that the ** legal conclnsion must be, that the unlawful acts of the distiller bind the 
owner of the property in respect to the management of the same, as much as 
though they were committed by the owner himself.** Only last October a decision 
was given by the Supreme Conrt of the United States affirming the validity of 
prohibition title-deeds in the case of Cowell against the Colorado Springs Com- 
pany. You have, therefore, the highest judicial authority in the land affirming 
that it is perfectly legal for a man to sell property with the proviso that it shall 
never be used for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors. 

4. Decisions of the supreme courts of most of the states having the Civil 
Damage Law on their statute books have been obtained, and in every case they 
have declared the law constitutionaL 

Wealthy landlords tell us, in the green-room in the Massachusetts State House, 
that the Civil Damage Law goes beyond the sphere which the constitution opens 
to legislators. We are assured that Massachusetts has forgotten herself entirely. 
But the supreme courts of a dozen states have affirmed the constitationality of 
Civil Damage Lawd stricter than ours. Twelve thousand dollars has been 
awarded in one case in Illinois for the loss sustained by a wife through her 
husband's falling into habits of intemperance, discontinuing his business, and 
wasting his means. 

One drunken man fell from a waggon, and was hurt so as to cause a costly 
fiickncss and a permanent disability. Another was drawn into a fight with pot 
companions, and killed. Another, too intoxicated to walk, was sent home in a 
waggon, and a barrel in the waggon rolled upon and crushed him. Another, 
helplessly staggering past a railway crossing, was run over by the train. Another, 
roaming along the streets of the town, fell into an open cellar, and was never 
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» 

«Me to work after. Another, growing quarrelsome in drink, ingnlte/ « stranger, 
who retaliated with a stab, of which he died. Another, shot in a dronken onarrel, 
died from the effects of an amputation. * 

Cases like these have been brought under the Civil Damage Law into tb« 
•courts, and heavy damages given against the landlords and the rum-sellers. 

5. The law is especially needed to protect widows and minora, who have nr 
TOtes, against the rapacity of the whiskey-ring. 

You know I am not a woman suffragist Nevertheless, I am in favour o^ 
trying the experiment of allowing woman the privilege to express her opinion in 
i^ascs of local option on temperance laws. You have not given her that privilege 
in this state yet. But, while she stands outside of all other means of protection, 
why will yon take out of her hands this Civil Damage Law, one of the means by 
which woman has protected herself most effectually in the Western states, and 
in the great commonwealth of New York, in the last twenty-five years ? 

6. The Civil Damage Law unites the friends of temperance as no single 
temperance law of equal severity has ever done. 

7. Great natural justice supports the central proposition of the law that every 
kX^tX offender should pay for the damage he does. 

How may the objections to the Civil Damage Law be answered ? 

1. It is objected that the landlord is not responsible for the sales of his tenant 
The reply is that the tenant, according to the Massachusetts law, cannot be 

licensed unless the landlord consents. The latter, according to legal analogy, is 
^an accessory to the tenant's crime. 

2. It is objected Uiat landlords may find their names in the newspapers, and so 
lose rank in good society, if they are sued under the Civil Damage Law. 

The reply is that this social constraint on wrong-doing is one of the best 
•effects of the law. 

Very subtle is the operation of the Civil Damage Law upon the parlour. A 
wealthy landlord is liable any morning to find his name in the newspapers if he 
{permits a tenant to sell intoxicating beverages illegally. The parlour does not. 
regard the renting of buildings for rum-selling as altogether respectable. You 
cannot, however, easily discipline a rich man in a Church for this irregularity, unless 
the Church be organized like £he First Congregational Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio, of which no one can become a member if he uses, or furnishes to others, 
intoxicating beverages. Yon are christening a new saint in Boston, who has no 
«uch rules. A New England St Botolph comes to you with a whiskey-bottle in 
^ne hand, and a New Testament in the other. There was lately published in a 
newspaper in this city,f a painstaking notice that the new St. Botolph Club 
woald furnish '' wines, liquors, and cigars,** to its members. That announcement 
was authorized by the signatures of men whom we all revere for their general 
•ability and character. I do not understand how a minister can sign such a state- 
ment as that. I have heard of a young man coming with that document, which 
I now hold in my hand, into a boarding-house and reading it aloud to the com- 
pany, and saying : '< These ministers do not believe in total abstinence. They have 
given me permission to use wines, liquors, and cigars, for here they announco 
over their own names that ' wines, liquors, and cigars, and whatever it is cus- 
tomary to eat and drink in social dubs, without resorting to the dining-room, 
will be supplied.* ** This announcement contains the names of many ministers. 

* New York Tribune, March 12th, 1879. f See the Boston Herald, Sunday, 

January 4th, 1880. 
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John Cotton has a memorial tahlet in the Chapel of St. Botolph*8 in the Englisb 
Boston on the British shore; but, if this official notice, signed by New England 
ministers, were nailed to that tablet, the Fnritan, in riew of modem light, nught 
be expected to tnm in his graye. I ask these representatives of the sacred pro- 
fession whether they are quite sure that they are not increasing the respectability 
of fashionable drinking in this city. They think it an impertinence that I refer 
to this topic at alL I think it an impertinence that they flaunt their public 
announcement in the face of Boston and New England. I think it an impertinence 
that they flaunt this announcement in the face of their own churches and of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the ministerial profession. I am not assailing 
here the ministry, cor any indiriduals in it, for I have a reverence for all 
these men. I think they are misled. I fear that they are in that worst of 
all bondages, the soft apologetic submission of the pulpit to wealth, fashion, 
and luxury. If there is anything needed in a great city in modem 
times, it is a keen-edged conscience in the representatives of God*s house 
when they face trade, fashion, and corrupt politics ; when, anywhere, by night or 
day, they arc called upon to exercise their functions before a haughty, luxurious 
public, or in private to keep their skirts clean from whatever can add to th» 
temptations of young men. It is easy to be the apostle of wine-drinking, and 
slight dabbling in stronger liquors ; but it is not easy for the Church, with an 
opinion of its own, to be quiet under such impertinence ; and I resent, with the 
whole icdignation of the temperance history of Massachusetts, the attempt of any 
Boston club, high or low, to set before us a justification of habits no young man 
can fall into without making parents* hearts bleed, that no one can drop into and 
remain a member of good standing in any church, and that no young man can 
fail to be tempted into if those who call themselves the higher circles in society 
set a glittering and guilty example to lead him on. 

Impeitinent \ What would the President's wife say after excluding even wine 
from the tables of the foreign ministers, to find herself, at some ladies* reception, 
a guest anywhere in an establishment providing wines and liquors, and publish^ 
ing in the Sunday newspapers its purpose to do so, before the eyes of the most 
dvilizcd portion of the United States ? Fashion has gone against all that in 
Washington. I sat, not many hours ago, with a gentleman who came from a long 
evening with the President and Mrs. Hayes ; and I heard the story— the brave, 
heroic story — of the triumph of this majestic woman in her temperance prin* 
clples in the White House. They were told — the President and his wife — thafr 
foreign ambassadors would turn a cold shoulder upon their receptions if wine waa 
not furnished. They were told that the action of the President*s wife would be 
construed as an insult to the foreign ambassadors. They were told that Washing-^ 
ton society, gathered from all parts of the Union, would never submit to the carry* 
ing out of this fanatical Ohio idea. The strong, devout woman, sitting at th& 
side of the Chief Magistrate of the United States, kept on her course. She said 
to the Secretary of State : " So far as you have power, you can do as you please \ 
so far as I have power, there shall no temptation be put before any guest of mino 
even by the use of wine.'* An impertinence that would be thought, I suppose, 
by the average barbaric element in the club-life of cities. I regard the action of 
the President's wife as a key-note of fashion in the higher circles of the country. 
I regard the action of one hundred Amherst graduates, who, at an hotel in tbia 
dty, sat down to dinner and turned all their wine-glasses upside down, as a key- 
note. I regard that legislature, which only a few years ago sat on yonder hill, 
and had in it only six members who furnished wine at public entertainments, aa 
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n key-noto of fashion. I regard, moreover, that great soldier, who has made thd 
round promenade of the world, and under all kinds of temptation now turns his 
wine-glass upside down, as a key-note of fashion far more than any gilded 
whiskey saint, with a liquor-flask in one pocket and the New Testament in an- 
t)ther, baptized though he be by one in a hundred of an amazed and indignant 
Boston ministry. 

8. It is objected that the law causes the landlord a loss of rents, and lessens 
the yalue of real estate. 

The reply is that what is lost in rents in city corner-lots leased to the rum-sellers, 
!s in practice found to be more than made up by the improved condition of poor 
tenants, and their less frequent failure to pay any rent at &1L The idea that 
prohibiting dram-selling would prove detrimental to the real estate interest, as a 
whole, is absurd. No doubt some will lose temporarily ; but everybody knows 
that three-quarters of the losses come from the failure of the tenants to pay their 
rent, and that failure results from the drinking habits of the tenants. 

4. It is objected that the law is not executed, and should, therefore, be 
repealed. 

The reply is that in multitudes of cases the law has been executed, and has 
behind it a larger popular support than any temperance law, equally offensive to 
the whiskey-ring, ever had. The ten commandments are not executed ; but it 
does not follow that, therefore, they should be repealed. The opposition to the 
law comes chiefly from the whiskey-ring and its allies. 

Personally, I am a friend of a judicious prohibitory law ; but if I cannot get 
that, I will stand by a licence law with civil damage teeth in it. The effort now 
should be, I think, to bring the middle class of temperance men into harmony 
with the upper class. There are voters enough in society, who are in favoiir of a 
moderately thorough temperance law, to keep such an enactment on the statute* 
1i>ooks, if only yon will unite the middle-class of temperance men with those who 
want an extremely severe temperance law. 

5. It is objected that the Civil Damage Law lessens the responsibility of rum- 
selling, and drives the trade into the hands of low and lawless people. 

The reply is that this is one of the intended effects of the law, and is a useful 
Result. As one of the brave ministers of this city said, in the green-room under 
yonder gilded dome, not long ago : " When evil spirits are driven out of men 
into swine, they are then all the more easily driven into the sea." 



The Lectubb. 

American investigations of Spiritualism began with the Salem 
tvitchcraft tragedy, twelve years less than two hundred years ago* 
Giles Corey, you remember, was pressed to death in Salem while 
protesting his innocence of witchcraft ; and as his life, which had seen 
more than eighty years, was ebbing, he cried out '^More weight I 
more weight ! " and bis protruding tongue was thrust back into his 
mouth by the cane of a bystander. George Burroughs stood on his 
gallows-stair, on the hill at Salem, protesting his innocence and ad- 
dressing the people on religious themes, and closed his life with the 
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lufstS^ Prayer, repeated without an error, an exploit whieh, aoeordiog 
to the theory of the time, no one gnilty of witchcraft could perfomu 
As soon as Burroughs had been executed, Cotton Mather, mouutecl 
on a horse on Gallows HiU, addressed the people, saying that the 
devil was often transformed into an angel of light When Burrougha 
was cut down, he was dragged by a halter to a grave or hole between 
the rocks, about two feet deep. His shirt was pulled off. An old 
pair of trowsers of one who had been executed were put on him. He 
was so piled in with two other corpses that his chin and one of his 
hands were left uncoyerod.* The finger of that hand history will 
see protruding from Gallows Hill, and pointing out the shame of the 
witchcraft tragedy, to the end of time. Salem hung twenty persona 
for witchcraft in 1692. America is horrified to this day as it looks 
back at the pointing finger of George Burroughs, and into the eyea 
of Giles Corey, and of the reputable men and women and the innocent 
children who suffered in that terrific persecution. Remember, how^ 
eyer, that Geneva burned five hundred people in four months, in 1516, 
for the same crime of witchcraft. The district of Como burned a 
thousand in 1524. In 1589 the <' Malleus Maleficaram," the '^ Witch 
Hammer," a treatise on witchcraft, was placed in the hands of the 
Pope ; and it was swung for a century with terrific slaughter in France^ 
Italy, and Germany. James YI. and Judge Matthew Hale used this 
hammer. During the Long Parliament three thousand persons were 
put to death for sorcery. 

No community has ever repented of its proceedings against witch^ 
craft more thoroughly than has Massachusetts. Doubtless, if spirits 
who have passed from earth are present in this historic temple to-day, 
one of them, the soul of a Massachusetts judge, has not forgotten,, 
even in his blessed estate, the pain he expressed in his life by making 
a public confession, in a church on this spot, of his criminality in the 
witchcraft persecutions. Sewall kept, all his life, a day of fasting and 
prayer, as a sign of his penitence for what he did in the Salem tragedy. 
Looking back, therefore, across the short distance of two hundred 
years, I beg you to see not only the crime of one county in Massachu- 
setts, but the penitence of Massachusetts, of New England, and of 
America as a whole, for that crime. Side by side with George 
Burroughs and Giles Corey, and their companions, in the morning of 
New England : 

'< Stately and slow, with thoughtful air, 
Walks the judge of the great assize, 
Samuel Sewall, the good and wise. 

* Upham, ^ Salem Witchcraft," Yol. II. p. 801. 
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Touching and sad a tal» is told| 

lake a pemtent hymn of the Psalmist old. 

Of the fast which the good man life-long kept^ 

With a haunting sorrowr that never slept, 

As the circling years brought round the time 

Of an error that left the sting of crime ; 

When he sat on the bench of the witchcraft courts^ 

With the laws of Moses and Hale's reports. 

And ^ake in the name of both the word 

That gave the witch's neck to the cord. 

And piled the oaken planks that pressed 

The feeble life from the warlock's breast. 

' Who doth such wrong/ he was wont to say. 

In his own quaint picture-loving way, 

' Flings up to Heaven a hand-grenade. 

Which God shall cast down upon his head.' 

Praise and thanks for an honest man. 

Glory to God for the Puritan I " 

— ^Whittiio^ ^ The Prophecy of Samuel SewalL" 

The burning of the hand-grenade of Salem witchcraft has made the 
American brain impervious to all modem evidence of the super- 
natural The same spot has been cauterized by exposures of 
Spiritualism, again and again, on our own soil, and so has become 
doubly impervious. 

1. The most important exposure of Spiritualism in this country 
is to be found in the confessions of the accusers of witches in 1692. 

Ann Putnam, one of the three wild gitls who began the mis- 
chief, made an elaborate confession, after her shame and remorse had, 
been contending with each other for thirteen years. The record of 
her recantation can still be seen in a Danvers church. History has 
fastened attention not only on the confessions, but on the subsequent 
lives of the accusers of witches. As a rule, the informers either con« 
fessed their falsehood, or else turned out to be persons of completely 
worthless character. Calef says some of them were '* as vile varlets 
as not only were known before, but have been further apparent since 
by their manifest lives." Governor Hutchinson* says that ''some 
of them proved profligate personq, abandoned to all vice ; and others 
passed their days in obscurity and contempt '^ In 1710 the General 
Court of Massachusetts annulled the convictions and attainders and 
made grants to the heirs of the sufferers in the Salem Witchcraft 
Tragedy, in acknowledgment of their pecuniaxy losses.t 

2. Falling upon nearly the same spot of the New England braiu 

• *< History;' 11.62. t See lUfrey's ''Hist^ of New England,'* VqL. 

IV. p. 117. and Upham's << Salem Witchcraft/' Vol. II pp. 509-513. 
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^bioh remorse for the Salem Witchcraft Tragedy had cauterized^ 
there dropped uezt a hand-grenade, in the summer months of 1857, 
from the heights of the Agassiz Investigation Committee. The text 
of the document containing this emphatic decision shows that the 
results reached were purely negative. 

« The committee award that Dr. Gardner, having failed to produce 
before them an agent or medium who ' communicated a word im- 
parted to the spirits in an adjoining room/ ' who read a word in 
English written inside a book or a folded sheet of paper/ who an- 
swered any question ' which the superior intelligences must be able 
to answer/ ' who tilted a piano without touching it or caused a 
chair to move a foot'; and, having failed to exhibit to the com- 
mittee any phenomenon which, under the wildest latitude of inter- 
pretation, could be regarded as equivalent to either of these 
proposed tests, or any phenomenon which required for its production 
or in any manner indicated a force which could technically be 
denominated spiritual, or which was hitherto unknown to science, or 
a phenomenon of which the cause was not palpable to the committee, 
is, therefore, not entitled to claim from the Boston Courier the pro- 
posed premium of five hundred dollars. 

'< It is the opinion of the committee, derived from observation, 
that any connection with spiritualistic circles, so-called, corrupts the 
morals and degrades the intellect. They, therefore, deem it their 
solemn duty to warn the community against this contaminating 
influence, which surely tends to lessen the truth of man and the 
purity of woman. 

''The committee will publish a report of their proceedings, 
together with the results of additional investigations and other 
evidence independent of the special case submitted to them, but 
bearing upon the subject of this stupendous delusion. 

'< Benjamin Pibrcb, Chahrman, 
Ls. Agassiz, 
B. A. Gould, Jr., 

£. N. HORSFORD. 

"Cambridge, June 29th, 1867." 

Luther Y. Bell, superintendent of the McLean Asylum, and com- 
peer of either of the revered professors named here, in his knowledge 
of nervous diseases, affirmed, in 1857, that the committee did not 
explain the lowest and simplest phenomena— namely, the raps. Of 
course, I remember what has been said about these being produced 
by the toes or the bones of the knees. There are many other 
attempted explanations; but, now that twenty-three years have 
passed, I doubt whether I could find in this audience a hundred 
pieople who think that the central phenomena of Spiritualism really 
received a scientific explanation in the Agassiz investigation* Thi^ 
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great committee has power to-day, by its reputation, rather than by 
what it promised to give the public, and never did — a detailed 
"explanation of the phenomena alleged to occur. 

3. Soon after attention had been called, in 1847, to rappings in 
the presence of Miss Fox, she lost the confidence of the American 
public, although she has since gained that of a portion of British 
'Opinion. Miss Culver, a relative of Miss Fox, asserts that the latter 
taught her how to produce these phenomena. There is what is 
"almost equivalent to a legal affidavit — a formal document, signed by 
Mrs. Culver and attested by a physician and a minister, to the effect 
that Miss Fox, at the beginning of her career, was certainly a 
trickster. Several professors of eminence explained her raps before 
iiudiences by a peculiar use of the toes and the bones of the knees.* 

4. Dr. Grimes, of Chicago, who for many years has lectured with 
effect in opposition to Spiritualism, gives a suggestive account of the 
origin of the peculiar experiences of A. J. Davis, of Poughkeepsie. 
Professor Grimes gave a long course of lectures at Poughkeepsie, on 
the Hudson. The Professor magnetized a young man, and then 
caused him to believe that he was Henry Clay and Webster. The 
young man was a college graduate, and declaimed beautifully in 
language which resembled Webster's. This experimenter came to 
Professor Grimes's office, and there the Professor put him into what 
is called the '* magnetic state," and opened before him a volume 
describing the brain. The Professor explained the details of 
anatomical structure. The young man, in his peculiar condition^ 
memorized these details, and was then told by the Professor that he 
was to forget where he had learned them, and to imagine that 
Spurzheim, the phrenologist, had appeared to him and taught him 
those things. Dr. Carpenter admits, and so does Dr. George M. 
Beard, of New York City, that the mesmerized subject very often 
when in the healthy state cannot remember his experiences in the 
mesmerized state. When the young man came before Professor 
Grimes's audience, in the evening, he described all the details of the 
anatomical structure of the brain. A classmate, a friend of the 
young man, was in the gathering, and assured the people that the 
subject had never studied anatomy. The query was at once raised 
where he had gained his anatomical knowledge. The lecturer told 
the audience to ask the mesmerized young man himself. He replied 
that Spurzheim appeared to him and explained the structure of the 
brain. The young man adhered to that conviction in his trance 

* See the deposition o£ Mrs. Norman Colyer, cited in Grimes's ''Mysteries of 
the Head and Heart,** Chicago, 1875, p. 821. 
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Slate, and could not be convinced of the opposite ; and the com- 
munity was, of course, startled. On the next evening, Professor 
Grimes came before the audience and explained the case fully, and 
showed that, under the laws of trance, after he had communicated 
these facts to him, he would believe them. Professor Grimes claima 
that, after this set of lectures, after this public experience in Pough^ 
keepsie, and after these laws of trance had been exf^vlued I'lere, a. 
certain clique developed Andrew Jackson Davis in the same way,, 
and that he has not been evolved out of his trance, or, at least, nut 
out of his confidence in his visions to this hour. 

5. Robert Dale Owen confessed himself the dupe of the Holmes 
family, and of a female trickster, called Katie King, in Philadelphia. 

G. Dr. Beard's exposure of the Eddy Brothers, which I r^ard aa 
perfectly convincing, and also of the asserted mind-reading of Brown, 
are important events in the history of American investigations of 
Spiritualism. Dr. Carpenter, however, admits that mind-reading ia 
a fact. 

So much for the exposures which have constituted the larger 
part of trustworthy American investigations of Spiritualism. 

Speaking under the shadow of the experiments which I hava 
already described by Prof. Crookes and ZoUner, I am now to gather 
up what little evidence of a similar character I can find on this side 
of the Atlantic. I have, I believe, passed through my fingers the 
entire mass of alleged evidence in favour of Spiritualism in thia 
country. I cannot say I have read it all in detail, but I hav& 
examined the entire literature of the subject, so far as I know wheret 
it is to be found, and I have been helped by experts ; but there are- 
only four pieces of evidence that I dare call fairly respectable. I am 
not saying that all who have given testimony to spiritualistic mani- 
festations are liars, or knaves, or fools ; but the mass of the observa« 
tions have been so carelessly made, or so loosely recorded, that they 
have little or no availability as evidence. I shut out, by this test of 
availability, ninety-nine parts in a hundred of all spiritualistic litera- 
ture the United States has produced, as being utterly unworthy to 
be cited before a serious audience. What is there left in the little 
grain under the mountain of chaff 1 

I hold in my hand a document made up from painstaking journals 
written by a revered doctor of divinity, residing at Stratford, Con^ 
necticut. He was in his prime, when certain marvellous manifestations 
occurred there in his mansion, in 1850. This venerable man is^ 
or was lately, I believe, yet living; and certain it is, that 
a son of his now commands the reverence of all New England 
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and of the nation for his career as a professor in one of 
our oldest theological seminaries. I am taking pains not to 
mention names ; hut there are hooks well known to this audience 
which give all the particulars for which you can ask. I employ no 
details concerning this case, except those which have heen given to 
the puhlic repeatedly on the authority of the professor and his father. 
Here is a recent volume hy the Rev. Charles Beecher, entitled 
" Spiritual Manifestations " ; and in it, besides many other sugges- 
tive discussions, there is a consideration of the series of facts which 
are alleged to have occurred at Stratford. The authority not only 
of the doctor of divinity is given for these facts, but of this professor, 
who himself assisted, with his own brother, a physician, in investi- 
gating them. The year 1850 is a date quite well gone by ; but, after 
the passage of thirty years since these facts occurred, nobody has 
explained them. The doctor of divinity told me, and other students, 
personally, in 1867, that the evidence of the facts was sufficient to 
hang a regiment. The idea of subterfuge is given up by the pro- 
fessor and his father. ^ 

Classifying the Stratford phenomena, I shall not follow their 
chronological order ; but I hope you will examine the original account 
in detail, and I beg you to notice that the occurrences are such as 
we should expect if facts like those attested by Crookes and ZoUner 
are realities. 

Notice first the movement of bodies without contact. 

*' An umbrella standing at the end of the hall leaped, without 
visible assistance, at least twenty-five feet." This is not a newspaper 
story, but an account made up from diaries and detailed journals 
kept on the spot by a man who holds to this hour the reverence of 
the ministry of Connecticut and of New England at large. '^ The 
doctor saw the movement, and knows that there was no perceptible 
agency by which the motion was produced. A bucket standing at 
the head of the stairs was thrown into the entry below. Smsdler 
articles — such as nails, forks, knives, spoons, bits of tin, iron, and 
. keys — were thrown from different directions about the house." " The 
lirticles thrown were picked up and placed on a mantel, and between 
the hours of one and four o'clock the number amounted to forty-six.. 
As the doctor was sitting perhaps ten feet from the piano-forte, he 
saw a small toy mouse which was on the piano rise as if tossed, and,, 
describing a parabola as it came, fall at his side, so near that he took 
it from the floor without leaving his chair. This he speaks of seeing 
as distinctly as he ever sa.w anything, the whole being perfectly in 

* See the whole narratire in B. W. Captoa's '< Modern Sphritnaliam : its Factia. 
and its Fanaticisms,*' and also in Ftofessor Hare's ** Spiritnaliam Sdentificaily 
Demonstrated," pp. 888-860. 
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his view. He also saw in the same way, among other things, a nail, 
cotton-spool, and key arise from behind the sofa, which stood 
diagonally across the comer of the room. He arose, went to the sofa, 
looking behind and under it; but could discover nothing which 
might give impulse to the articles. 

'* He saw a tumbler," says this witness, '' which was standing on 
a bureau, rise from its place, fly to a window, and dash out the only 
pane remaining whole in the window, when no person was within 
twenty feet of it, and the only persons in the room were himself and 
son, the latter standing by the doctor's side in the doorway of the 
room, a position in which it was utterly impossible for him to have 
done it without detection," 

Take next the formation of human figures from the clothing of the 
household. 

^^ Saturday y Ike \^ik, — Soon after breakfast two or three images 
appeared in the middle chamber ; soon again another, followed by 
others still, numbering in all eleven or twelve. They were formed 
of articles of clothing found about the house, stuffed to resemble the 
human figure. A lady's dress would be stuffed in some cases with a 
muff, again with a pillow, and sometimes with other dresses. A bon- 
net and shoes were aptly placed to complete the figure. These, on 
this occasion, all but one, represented females in the attitude of devo- 
tion, some having Bibles or Prayer-books placed before them. One, 
formed of Mrs. P.'s dress, so much resembled the real, that her little 
boy, scarce three years old, coming into the room with his sister, 
older, whispered : ' Be still ! Mamma is saying her prayers.' " 

Examine the following careful account of the phenomena of raps, 
and ask what the professor who attests these facts must think of the 
attempt to explain all such sounds by the movements of the toes or 
of the bones of the knees. 

"About the first of May, Dr. P., of Boston, brother of the rev. 
doctor, and Professor P., of Andover, a son of the rev. doctor, went to 
Stratford, to ' expose the humbug,' and with a full belief that it was a 
trick of evil-minded persons, and that they should be able to detect 
and expose it, without trouble ; and they were disappointed, as hun- 
dreds had been, under like circumstances. On Tuesday evening a 
loud rap was heard on the back door, seeming to be made by the 
knocker, loud enough to be heard twenty rods distant. The servant 
went to the door, but no person was there. After the lapse of five or 
eight minutes, the rap was repeated. It was then supposed that some 
one had done it mischievously ; but, on looking about, no person was 
discovered. The knocking came the third time, when Dr. P. (the 
visitor) placed himself in the hall, perhaps four feet from the door, 
and the professor, of Andover, took a position on the steps without, 
each having full view of the door. The same loud raps were repeated 
on the door between them. Thie knocker did not move, nor could 
the eye detect any cause for what met the ear. The noise was heard 
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throughout the house, and both the gentlemen were positive that no 
yisible agent was employed to produce it. About bed-time a loud 
pounding was beard on the chamber-door. The gentlemen, each with 
a candle in hand, stood on either side of the door, as the pounding, 
as though done with a heavy boot, was continued. The noise 
appeared to each to be on the side of the door opposite to him." 

Notice also the familiar phenomenon of abnormal writing, or 
psychography. 

Many a time handwriting was found on small pieces of paper stuck 
to the wall It was evident that there were two or more contending 
agencies engaged in the manifestations. Sometimes, when a com- 
munication was being made by alphabet, a paper would be dropped 
down, and on it written : " It is a lie. Don't believe what he says." 
Sometimes language the most profane, and occasionally, but rarely, 
obscene, would be written out in this way, experiences which have not 
been unknown with planchette. Inquiry was made as to how these 
contradictory communications were to be accounted for, and the 
answer was, that an opposing spirit was attempting to defeat the 
object of the first. To the question why did they destroy property, 
they replied : " For fun." It was asked of the opposing spirit what 
could be done to afford him relief. He answered that '^ the best 
thing they could do, would be to give him a piece of pie." 

Writing would appear on the wall at times as if made with 
a pencil. On one occasion the doctor was writing at his desk, and, 
turning his back for a few moments, without leaving his chair, 
turned again to his paper, where he found written in large letters : 
** Very nice paper and very nice ink for the devil." The ink was not 
yet dry, the desk was not two feet from him as he sat, and he was 
entirely alone in the room. 

Sixteen stones were thrown into the carriage window on a single 
drive, and four against the houses where calls were made. 

When I open a pamphlet written by the renowned professor, the 
son of this doctor of divinity, I am not surprised to find him main- 
taining that spiritualism is '* probably of Satanic origin." For one, 
I do not grant as much as that. The proposition in question does 
not appear to me to be supported by scientific proof, such as to 
justify the use of the word "probably." But this man, with the 
weight of his great reputation upon him, and knowing what he ven- 
tures, comes before the public with the result of his thirty years of 
acquaintance with the facts he investigated at first hand, and offers 
for their explanation the Biblical doctrine of demonology. 

" Spiritualism is apparently right in claiming that a residuum of 
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fact remains, \rhich goes straight to the point of proving the presence 
and activity of extra human intelligence. For one, I must concede 
this, at least as a plausible hypothesis. 

*^ Admit that the query is a pertinent one : ' If evil angels come, 
why not good angels 1 ' We answer : They do. * Are they not all 
ministering spirits ? ' But not after the tahle-tipping, lying, swear- 
ing fashion. The evidence of evil in the phenomena is super- 
abundant ; the evidence of good is no more than a device of temptation 
must haveJ^ 

" When the late President Day, of Yale College, first had his atten- 
tion called to Spiritualism, a quarter of a century ago, said he : 
' £ither nothing is in it, or the devil is in it' No candid man, who 
knows its history during these twenty-five years, will now affirm the 
first wing of the President's alternative. The second is as philo- 
sophical as it is scriptural* 

''On one occasion my father was sitting in a small ante-room, 
about five feet square, at a little desk, where he kept his accounts. 
He was alone. An incessant rapping being kept up, he at length 
said, ' What do you want 1 ' and, on using the alphabet, the answer 
was spelled out : ' Put your hand under the table.' He did so, and 
his hand was grasped by a human hand, warm and soft, like mine." 

''The general character of the responses was rather low. 
Many of them were simply ridiculous. A good deal of what 
came reminded one of Swedenborg's ideas. The idea of the 
Atonement appeared to be specially distiistcful, even repulsive. 
Christy they seemed to think, was much the same as other men. 
There were, however, some that professed to be good spirits, who said 
they were there to keep the bad ones in order ; but, on the whole, 
the development of thought was characterized by a consummate 
pettiness." 

" In the retrospect, my father subsequently said, his religious con- 
victions were not at all affected. He still held to the faith of his 
childhood, with the exception that his views of scriptural demouology 
were more distinct ; and his belief strengthened that spirits good 
and bad do have access to us, and that they are in conflict." 

" For my own part,** concluded the Professor, " I could not account 
for what I saw and heard from reliable witnesses on any other theory 
but that of spirits, though I have never gone quite so far as to admit 
that any of those concerned were good spirits. That deceitful 
spirits can assume to be good is plain. The most probable hypothesis 
until science can prove something else, is that such was the fact 
here." t 

Pardon me if I ask you now to notice how startling is tao 
parallelism between certain facts recorded by Cotton Mather and 
those recorded by this doctor of divinity. Contrast 1850 in Con- 

* " Spiritualism : the Argument in Brief.*' Congregationalist Pablishiiig 
Society, Boston, 1871. f Bey. Charles Beecher, "Spiritual Manife&tatioDS, 

pp 18-24. Boston, 1879. 
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iiecticut with 1679 at the house of William Morse, of Newbury. 
What does Cotton Mather say f 

'' Bricks and sticks and stones were often by some invisible hand 
thrown into the house, and so were many pieces of wood. A long 
«taff danced up and down in the chimney, and afterwards the same 
long staff was hung by a line and swung to and fro ; and when two 
persons laid it on a fire to burn, it was as much as they could do by 
their joint strength to hold it there. A chest and a chair were 
carried from one place to another. Doors were barricaded. Keys 
taken some of them from the bunch where they were tied, and the 
rest sent flying about, with a loud noise of their knocking against 
one another. A box and a board were likewise moved without visible 
agency. A bag of hops was taken out of the chest, and persons 
were beaten therewith until some were scattered on the floor* While 
a man was writing, the ink-horn was snatched from him and dis- 
appeared ; but at last he saw it drop down by the fire." 

How closely that resembles the fact attested by ZoUner of the 
occasional dropping of matter into invisibility. 

'' Many who were witnesses of the phenomenon united in prayer 
that God would shorten the chain of the devil ; but before the chain 
was shortened the invisible hand began to put on an astonishing 
visibility." This document is two hundred and one years old. 
'* The observers even thought they felt the hand that touched them j 
but when they thought they laid hold of it, it gave them the slip. 
Once the fist beating the man was discernible ; but they could not 
•catch hold of it At length an apparition of a blackamoor child 
showed itself plainly to them. Another time a drumming on the 
boards was heard, which was followed by a voice, which sang: 
** Revenge ! revenge ! Sweet is revenge !* At this point the people, 
being terrified, prayed, and a voice was heard several times uttering 
these expressions : ' Alas ! alas ! We knock no more ! We Inock no 
more ! ' " * 

Far are Palfrey and Upham from fathoming the significance of the 
alleged phenomena observed and attested by our fathers in the days 
of the Salem Witchcraft Tragedy. These able but unsatisfactory 
historians explain that period by theories of trickery, legerdemain, 
and the various errors of diseased nerves and a frightened imagination. 
Cotton Mather says,f " The afflicted would complain of blows with 
great cudgels laid upon them; and we that stood by, though we 
could see no cudgels, yet could see the marks of the blows in red 
streaks upon their flesh." '^ An unseen rope, with a cruel noose, was 

placed about the neck of one of the afflicted, whereby she was choked 

* 

• Mather'8 "Magnalia," Book VL, chap. vii. f "Magnalia," Book VI., 

ch. vii. 
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until she was black in the face ; and, though it was got off before it 
had killed her, yet there were the red marks of it, and of a finger 
and thumb near it, remaining to be seen for some time afterwards." 

Recent physiology has much to say in explanation of these and 
other phenomena of stigmatization. It is not inclined to doubt 
Cotton Mather's testimony as to the objective facts he describes^ 
although it is far from adopting his theory of their origin. I can 
parallel out of Mather's account of the "Wonders of the Inyisible 
World," the whole series of the modem phenomena illustrating the 
operation of unknown forces, and including raps, movement of bodies 
without contact, levitation, red marks in the flesh, the passage of 
matter through matter, the disappearance of matter, the formation of 
spectres and of tangible hands. The Edinburgh Review, justly eulo* 
gistic as it is of Mr. Upham's highly reputed work, admits that he 
" is evidently very far, indeed, from understanding or suspecting how 
much light is thrown on the darkest part of his subject by physio- 
logical researches, carried on to the hour when he laid down his pen^ 
In another generation the science of the human frame may have 
advanced far enough to elucidate some of the Salem mysteries, to- 
gether with some obscure facts in all countries, which cannot be 
denied, while as yet they cannot be understood." 

The German word Poltergeist summarizes all these experiences. 
The '^ racket sprite " is an ancient phrase, indicating what similarity 
has existed from century to century in these strange phenomena. 
One of John Wesley's houses witnessed events like those described by 
Mather and the modern professors. Greek writers describe them at 
Athens two thousand years ago. I venture to say that, if we had 
minute records of the experiences of the Poltergeist running back 
through history to the commencement of the world, I could show 
you the same similarity from century to century that I have now 
shown you between the records of two able observers, written two 
hundred years apart. When the telescope of history is placed upon 
the accounts of psychic phenomena in distant ages, you will find that 
there is nothing new under the sun. If beneath the microscope of 
analysts you discern in these records only illustrations of the activity 
of what Professor Crookes and ZoUner call the psychic force, you will 
thank me for discussing that topic, in order to prevent deluded men 
and women from taking the Poltergeist as a dazzling rival to the Holy 
Ghost and the Christ himsel£ 
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The PRBLUDa— " The Political Power op Romanism in Amebioak 

Cities." 

Wbkn the Pope excommanicated Bishop McNamam of New York, the latter, 
Tftry jnstly thinking that an Irish prelate should hare as much power as an Italian* 
retaliated by excommunicating the Pope. The papal bull against McNamara had 
been published ; and the New York preacher endeavoured to make public his 
authoritative rejoinder. No newspaper was willing to receive it ; and he finally 
engaged a man who could neither speak nor read English to hold up the American 
bull of excommunication, in large print, on a poster elevated at the end of a long 
wand, in the presence of multitudes, in the open square near City Hall. Thus, at 
the end of a pole, there was advertiised a notice, which, as the Herald of the next 
day thought, perhaps twenty thousand people read. The man who carried the 
announcement returned to his employer at night, and said, in broken English, 
that he did not know what the bishop's business was, but that he was sure to have 
plenty of customers. The Tribum tower looks down upon the busiest and state- 
liest street known to the history of republics. With the far-viewing eyes of iter 
clock-faces it gazes across the sea towards Italy, and over America towards the 
sunset ; but I believe that on the day when that event occurred those eyes did not 
see a much more significant sign of the times than was taking place just beneath 
the tower. An Independent Catholic movement, under the lead of Bishop 
McNamara, has opened with great promise in New York City, where it is more 
needed than anywhere else on our continent. It has begun, not without higl^ 
encouragement, in the city of Boston. Again and again of late our chief audi- 
torium has been filled to the roof with an audience nine-tenths of Iridi, or of 
foreign descent, and raining down applause of the most earnest character npiOn 
Bishop McNnmara's defence of himself against Yaticanism. It is true that 
with the applause has been mingled a certain amount of hissing, but this has only 
given zest to the occasion ; and if the American people could have listened to the 
entire proceedings, the hissing would have been lest in acclaims of gladness that 
the Roman priesthood and laity are at last exhibiting independence of Borne. 

Why is it important to encourage the Independent Catholics of the United 
States to aggressiveness in their present movement of secession from Bomanism ? 

1. In 1870 the Pope of Borne, in the Vatican Decrees, put forth, with plenary 
authority, the claim that every convert and member of his church should place 
his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of another, namely, himscJf . 

This very seriocs historical proposition is abundantly confirmed by the results 
oi Mr. Gladstone's discussion of the Vatican Decrees, and by the multitudinous 
n^ies made to him in 1875-0. Do not forget that 120,000 copies of his pamphlet 
VOL. V. 201 Q 
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called ** Vatican Decrees" were sold in England in a few weeks, and that the !•• 
plies by bishops and archbishops were answered with cmshmg force by himself ia 
B new pamphlet called ** YaticaniBm." In the teeth of all attack, he carried tii- 
nmphantly through to a niche in the graye and alarming, hot nndeniable and per- 
manent, results of modern discussion, the propositions that the attitude of the 
Bomish Church has changed since the Decrees of 1870, concerning papal infalli- 
bility, were issued, and that to-day the ciTil allegiance of Bomanists thronghont 
the world is claimed by the Pope.* 

Cardinal Manning himself says : ** The Catholic Church is either the master- 
pieoe of Satan, or die kingdom of the Son of Ood/'f Baxter said : « If tiie Pope 
be not Antichrist he has bad luck to be so like him.** John Henry Newman 
comments on these words, and admits their force, saying : "▲ saeerthkU mrdw is 
historically the essence of the Churdi of Borne ; if not divinely appointed, it is 
doctriually the essence of Antichrist."} 

Ten years haye now passed since the VaticaQ Council, in which Cardinal Mipa- 
ning was so prominent a member, and it has been prored by the events of this 
period that Mr. Gladstone's interpretation of the Vatican Decrees was rights and 
that they do assert, in the name of the Pope, that the civil allegiance of all 
Bomanists throughout the world is at his mercy. 

2. In this state of affairs, it is a matter of high interest that Oardinal Manning 
Archbishop of Westminster, while sneering at Bepublican institutions, deUfaer- 
ctely advises Bomanists throughout the world to enter politics as Bomanists, and 
to do this especially in England and the United States.g 

Bomanists, as such, cannot enter politics without breaking the civil peaoe 
between Catholics and Protestants, a result likely to cause incalculable miachiet 
imder tuiversal suffrage. 

8, Boman Catholics already, as such, in the persons of their priests, have entered 
politics in the goyemments of the largest American cities. 

In Kew York City, for example, the researches of an expert. Dexter A. Haw- 
kins, who went to iUbany and spent a whole winter on this theme J have shown 
that the Boman Catholic Church in New York City has drawn from the public 
treasury in the past eleven years 6,007,118 dols. In 1878 ak)ne it drew 710,850 
dols. It has obtained from the cify donations of real estate to the amount of 
^,00,000 dols. On an average, this one fiivoured denomination in New York 
City has received from the public treasiury an annual gift of more than 600,000 
dols. 

I keep in my room a map of the condition of landed estates in Europe in tiM 
middle ages, and it is dotted over from side to side and top to bottom with the 
patches of valuable soil owned by priestly organusations. Down to the time of 
the French Bevolntion, Europe was thi(^y sprinkled over by properties thus 
exempted from taxation. You would be astonished if you were to go into the 
tax-gatherer's office in New York and look al the map of the property exempted 
from taxation in our metropolis. A flagrant case occurred in Brooklyn, whm a 
farmer bought in 1806 a large estate which now covers four or five blocks, jfc^e 
lived to be niuety years old. He had no children. The astute priesthood, finding 

him a very devout Catholic, obtained from him a will giving his property to a 

' ■ ' J ■ ■ '' • ■ .. • ■ 

* See the ''Life of Gladstone." By George B. Smith. London: 1879. 
ip. xxv. t Lecture on <' The Fourfold Sovereignty of Go4" p. 171. 

Essays. London: 1871. Vol. II. p. 173. , § See North Amuiam 
evieWf January. 1880. U See New York Christian Advocate for Jan. 1 and 

Jan.^, 1880. 
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newij-organized benevolent society which had no Bomish name, bnt only Booilsh 
tnistees. The man did not die at a conyenientlj eiurly date, and so it was 
necessary to call him insane. He was put nnder the guardianship of a Bomish 
t»mmittee, who did not allow his relatives to come near him to ondeceive him, 
and so the immense proper^ came into the hands of the Bomish society. A law 
was passed at Albany exempting this property permanently from taxation ; and 
to-day, although the estate is worth millions, and onght to pay one hni^red 
thousand dollars taxes, it goes scot free. The Jesuitical instructions are well 
known to direct Boman officials to keep an eje fastened upon ridi tlderly men 
who have no children, and to secure from them by Jesuitical means, if neeessaryi 
— and how much that signifies, let history indicate, — a will giving their whole 
property to the Bomish church.* 

4. There are now in the United States 5,989 priests, 24 Catholic seminaries^ 
663 colleges and academies, 1,186 ecclesiastical students, 2,246 parochial sehoola. 
•containing 405,234 pupils. The diocese of Baltimore has 84 parochial school% 
with 15,000 pupils ; that of Cincinnati, 140, with 25,000 pupils ; that of St. Lonis^ 
106, with 17,000 pupils; that of New York, 83, with 83,000 pupils. The 
•estimated Catholic population of the United States is 6,148,222.f 

5. The Bomish priests promise the Bomish vote to politicians who favour 
priestly views as to parochial schools, and grants of money and land to the 
Church from the public treasury, and local politicians almost never dare to run 
the risk of losing the Catholic vote in great cities. In Brooklyn, in the atrocious 
"Case which I have just noticed, local politicians do not dare to appeal to the 
legislature at Albany for the repeal of the law exempting Bomish property from 
taxation , because they would lose the Bomish vote in Brooklyn. The Tweed 
Bing, in 1869, paid nearly $800,000 to the Bomish Church in New York. 

A law was passed by the Albany legislature imposing a perpetual tax of more 
than $225,000 annually on New York City for the support of Boman Catholic 
parochial schools. In 1870 petitions from one hundred thousand citiiens, and a 
wave of popular indignation, barely succeeded in effecting the repeal ef this 
•enactment. 

In practice, therefore, it is found that city politicians cannot be trusted to resist 
the aggressions of the Bomish Church upon the public treasury ; so that what 
has happened in New York may happen easily in other large American cities. 

6. The usual order of procedure in the attack of the Bomish hierarchy on the 
commouHSchool system and the public treasury, is being followed in every 
American municipality with a large Catholic population. This is the line of 
events, in seven cases out of ten, when Bomish ecclesiastics endeavour to capture 
the common-school system or the treasury in our cities : 

(1) Parochial schools are opened. 

(2) The confessional is used to frighten parents into sending their children to 
the parochial schools. 

(3) Public discussion of the school question is avoided if possible. 

(4) If it cannot be avoided, a cry of liberalism is raised, and the demand inade 
that Bomish brothers and sisters should teach Bomish children. 

(5) A cry of economy in city governments is raised. 

(6) Bomish officials get injto office. 

(7) Under the Bomish officialis in the school boards and the municipal govem- 

^ * ■•' 

* See a map of tiie estate Here in question. New York Christian Advocaie^ 
J/m. 29, 1880. f Bee SadUer's Catholic Divectoiy for 1880, p« 212... v ; 
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meat, parochial schooli are presented for adoption by the city ; and if that adop* 
tion does not take phice» as it has not nsually in this country thns fiur, baigaioa 
are made which are as nearly as possible eqairalent to snch adoption, and the 
treasury is plundered. 

In Cincinnati that was the order of events ; in New York that has been the 
order ; in St Louis and Chicago the attempt of the Romish Propagandists haa 
followed exactly that order. It is somewhat amusing and humiliating to notice 
that acute portions of the press, while opposing vehemently all connection between 
Church and State, have seconded the demand of the Bomish priesthood for 
liberalism, when the latter word means the giving of the parochial schools into the 
care of the brothers and sisters of the Bomish societies, and then, little by little» 
the granting of peculiar privileges to these school?, and finally, their adoption by 
the State. A real union of Church and State occurs whenever you give a part 
of your school funds to denominational schools. In New York Uie last proposal 
of the Roman Catholics, is to give the use of their parochial school buildinga 
and teachers to the school board, adopt their curriculum of the present public 
schools, and reserve the privilege of teaching the children in the sectarian incnl« 
cations of Rome two hours each day after school- work is done. 

7. Archbishop Williams of Boston, and Bishop McClosky of Louisville, and 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, all echoing the Papal syllabus,, 
assure us defiantly that parochial schools are to be established wherever prac- 
ticable, and that Bomish parents are forbidden, under heavy spiritual i)enaitie8» 
to send their children to American public schools, where parochial schools are 
within reach. 

In the parochial schools, the children among the six million of the American 
population, will receive only such an education as will leave them fit to become 
political and ecclesiastical tools of the Komish priesthood. 

8. In two ways, therefore, the Bomish aggressive movement interferes with 
American politics : by direct bargaining with city politicians for the Catholic 
vote, and by such a crippling and degradation of the Bomish population through 
parochial schools, that their political action can be dictated by the priesthood 
and the Vatican. For one, I call this substantially an infraction of the Monroe 
doctrine. It is bringing into this country a body of ecclesiastics all governed by 
a single man on the Tiber, and insisting that our public school system shall bow 
to the demands of this hierarchy, and that six millions in our population shall 
submit the education of their children to a system dictated entirely from abroad. . 

9. In view of the fact that one-fifth of the population of the United Statea 
lives in cities, the attitude of the Bomish Church on parochial schools and in city 
politics acquires political ^i^pdficance of national dimensions. 

America cannot allow Vaticanism through parochial schools to cripple and 
degrade 6,000,000 of her population without suffering severely in other members of" 
the body politic, 

I am no alarmist, and I do not think Bome is destined to conquer the United 
States ; but she may conquer one limb of our body politic, and thus give trouble 
to our whole organization. It is one thing to say you are afraid America will be 
Bomanized, and another to say you are afraid that six millions of our population, 
a great majority of them living in our cities, may be so managed by Bome, aa 
to injure greatly the cause of reform in the municipal governments of the United 
States. 

10. A revolt of Independent Catholics from Vaticanism is, therefore, in the 
United States^ of great political, at well as of educational and religions importanoa.. 
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In order to succeed, the revolt miist be chiefly istimuTated and directed byA 
reformed priesthood and by Catholic laymen themselres. Here and now I am not 
defending what is called the Old Catholic movement, bnt rather the Independent 
Catholic movement, distinctly symbolized by the efforts of Father McNamara in 
New York and Boston, and also by the operations of the Governments in France 
and Belgium at this hour. 

11. The examples of Belgium and France show that the Independent Catholic 
movement may succeed in even nominally Catholic countries. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon*s ministry had in it five l^rotestants and only four Catholics. Under 
President Grevy, the same proportion of Catholics was continued, and several of 
the literary and leading minds in France have lately expressed themselves most 
favourably to Protestantism. The Communists, in 1871, destroyed no Protes- 
tant church property. One of the noble French citizens of your cultured city, 
Professor Cyr, has recently said : '^ A century ago the sons of the Huguenots 
were galley slaves : now they not only sit in Councils of State, but even preside 
over them.'* 

In Belgium^ the Government lately took the public. schools out of the hands of 
the priests, allowing the latter to give religious instruction to the pupils, although 
this was to be free and voluntary on the part of the children, or their parents, to 
receive or refuse it. The resistance of the entire Roman Catholic clergy almost 
brought on civil war. The result has been, however, as the Prime Minister of 
Belgium states, that out of 2,575 bArgomasters, only 25 preferred to obey the 
priests rather than the Government. Out of 1,135 students, in the Rotnan 
Catholic normal schools, 578, or more than one-half, have abandoned the Church 
schools and their allegiance to the hierarchy, and entered themselves as students 
at the normal schools of the State. 

If the Independent Catholic movement can thus succeed in Catholic Belgium, 
where all Protestantism three hundred years ago was cut up by the roots by the 
sword of the Duke of Alva, the hope is not unreasonable that this lumie Catholie 
movement, if priestly monopolies and aggressions go far enough, may have as 
much success, where it is needed qnite as much, on this Pilgrim soil in Protes- 
tant America. 

' Your enthusiasm is well justified under this historic roof. I beg our friends of 
the Independent Catholic movement to be assured that the sympathy not only of 
evangelical, but of nnevangelical sects, is with them. Pardon me, however, if I 
ask Independent Catholics to beware of dropping into rationalism, and of losing 
any of the devontness Bomanism has taught tbem ; and to see to it that in 
becoming Independent Catholics they cease only to be Bomanists, and do not 
cease to be Christians. The transition from the state of the Roman Cittholic 
believer to that of the Independent Catholic is a time full of temptations, Intel? 
lectnal, social and moral. If a man be youog, if a man be effeminate in his tem- 
perament, if a man be peculiarly open in his trade, and in his relations wit& 
friends and society at large, to attacks by sneers, or social coldness and indiffer- 
toce expressed without sneers, there may be a dropping into doctrinal indifference, 
even if rationalism be not reached. I rejoice in the devout temperament of those 
who are leading the Independent Catholic movement in Dublin, in New York, 
and Boston. If only God's Spirit can breathe upon our American Catholic popu« 
lations and awaken a wind of devontness to join itself with the tempest of inde- 
pendence which, as I believe, is rising, or will yet rise, on the Charles and the 
Mystic, on the Merrimac, the Hudson and the Mi^^ss^Ppi} ^^ well as on the lakes 
til Killamey, the Rhine and the Seine, then the words which Longfellow, in des* 
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cribing an historic scene oocnrring beneath this roof in 1746» when aKomi«hflee> 
threatened New England, has pat into the month of Thomas Prince, may become 
tiie right expression of the trinmph of the Independent Catholic moTement : 

And even as I prayed 

The answering tempest came; 

It came with a mighty power, 

Shaking the windows and walls. 

And tolling the bell in the tower 

As it tolls at funerals. 

The fleet it overtook, 

And the broad-sails in the Tan 

Like the tents oi Cnshan shook, 

Or the curtains of Midian. 

O neTer were there wrecks 

So terrible as these t 

Down on the reeling decks 

CSnaslMd the o'erwhelming seast 



The Lsctubbl 

AvAiLABiUTT in published evidence is made up of three elements: 
the moral character of the witness, the intellectual carefulness of the 
record, and the test conditions under which observation occurs. 1^ 
those who think our American history contains much evidence of the 
action <9 superhuman agents are disappointed that I find nothing 
worth citing in the voluminous but vacant mass of our native S|Hrit^ 
ualistic literature, they must remember that I apply at every point 
these three tests. With these severe standards of judgment, I have 
found, besides the Salem witchcraft and the Stratford facts, only two 
other series of American phenomena attested in such a way by com-* 
petent observers that I can venture to bring them before this serioiui 
assembly. 

It is my fortune to hold in my hand an elaborate affidavit by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, concerning facts observed by himsel£ 
In view of the great respectability of this document, which is already 
public property, but has never had the attention it deserves, I shall 
read the whole of it. I am unwilling to take up time by making 
extracts; but when an aigument depends upon testimony like thisy^ 
details must be used with considerable fulness inorderto.be effective. 
This affidavit was given at Worcester, April 15th, 1857, and was sub- 
scribed and sworn to before Heniy Chapin, Justice of the Peace, by 
the brilliant man of letters^ the noble soldier, and the Massachusetts 
statesman. Col. Higginson. The date, as you will notice, is just 
before the £unous Agassis Investigation. The gentleman to wboni 
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Mn Htgginson refers as a pitychio I have met in this city, and he has 
told me Uiat this dooumeat beloi^ to aajbodj who chooses to use it, 
and that there can he no reason for not citing it in public. 

A STATBHBHT OF FAOT& 

To whom it may concern : 

The public attention has recently been attracted by the alleged 
powers, as a '^ medium/' of Mr. F. ll H. Willis, of Cambridge, and bj 
the singular proceedings connected with his '^suspension" from the. 
Divinity School of Harvard University. Tn justice to Mr. Willis, and 
to an extraordinary class of yet unexplained scientific facts, I wish ta 
state some phenomena observed by me during two evenings spent! 
with him at a private residence in this city. There were from nine, 
to twelve persons present, all, except Mr. Willis, being respectable 
citizens of this place, including one of our most experienced; 
physicians. We sat around a long dining-table. The room was not' 
brilliantly, but sufficiently lighted, so that every movement of evexy^ 
person could be distinctly watched—- and I, at least, watched theni 
very closely. 

I shall omit the details of the phenomena, and give only the. 
general heads : 

1. The musical instrummits which had been previously placed by 
the company beneath the table — a guitar, a small drum, an aceprdion, . 
and two bells ^were moved about from place to place, lifted and 
knocked against the under side of the table, and repeatedly and 
loudly played upon. Two wwe several times played m unison, at 
opposite ends of the table, and entirely beyond the reach of. the 
medium. During this proceeding the whole taUe was several t!mes> 
raised, and one slab of it (being an extension table) was lifteil!! 
^together from its support, and vibrated in the air, wiuiout contacts 
of hands. 

2. The accordion was raised into Mr. Willis's lap, and being held 
by him, mth one hand^ between his knees, was played very skilfully, 
and executed a variety of tunes, selected by us — and even in answer 
to the alleged merUal requests of some of the company, thou^ not 
mine. Excellent imitations of the oboe, violincello, and double basB 
were also given. It is well known that the accordion riequires. 
in playing the use of two hands. 

3. upon our extinguishing the lamps, for the sake of experiment^ 
fiEtint lights appeared upon the table near Mr. Willis, two or three 
at a time, moving about like glowworms, which they resembled. 
Other lights flickered in the air with a more rapid motion, like fire* 
flies. Upon my obtaining and opening a phial of phosphorus, . 
the lights increased in intensity, gnul^sdly diminishing, when I re- 
corked it, to their original amonnt Ev^body in the room per- ^ 
ceived them distinctly. 

4. The room being still iaxk, the aocordion was held on the table 
by Mr. Willis, and ad it played in the n^anner before described, 
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flEunt lights flickered around the keys of the iostrumeiat. Dimiig 
the darkness all the phenomena were more intense, but it seemed 
very disagreeable to the nerves of Mr. Willis, and he begged to have. 
the lamps restored. 

5. The room being again lighted, I proceeded to try some closer 
, experiments. Taking the accordion in my hand, between my kneei^ 

and guarding with my feet against the possibility of contact, I found, 
to my surprise, that the other end was seized by an invisible force 
and the different keys audibly handled, producing at last musical 
sounds, but quite imperfectly. Before long, however, it was palled 
awtiy from me with very great force^ and dropped on the floor. 
Others afterwards took the instrument, but it was played in no other 
hands. I may add that I simply held it by the end, with one hand, 
and that I have no knowledge of the instrument ; also, that the 
hands of all the company were upon the table, and that I was beyond, 
the reach of Mr. WiUis's person. 

6. Looking under the table while the guitar was playing, / «cncr, 
with perfect dutinctness, the instrument lying on its back, untouched by 
any haifid, btU with faint flickerings of light playing over the strings* I 
could also see the feet of the persons nearest it, and that they were 
not in contact with it, while Mr. Willis was entirely out of its reach. 
No other person looked under the table, I believe, nor did I mention 
these observations till the phenomena had ceased, for I did not wish, 
at the time, to share my investigations with any one. 

7. The guitar was moved slowly along, by some force to me in- 
scrutable, and lifted between my knees, the neck resting on my left 
thigh. At the suggestion of some of the company, I began to sing, 
first placing myself in such a position as to guard the instrument 
firom possibility of contact. Every song I sung was accompanied 
itceuratdy and gracefully on the guitar, with a constantly increasing 
facility of adaptation. The best accompaniment of all was finally 
played to a peculiar and rather difficult Portuguese song, probably 
not known to a dozen persons in America besides mysel£ I cannot 
myself play the guitar, but I have heard it played a good deal, and 
1 know that the accompaniment was an extraordinary thing, apart 
from the mystery of its origin. I know that I was beyond the readi 
of any part of "Mx. Willis's person, and that it was physically impos- 
sible for any one to touch the instrument without my detecting it. 

8. During all these various phenomena, I felt repeatedly a delicate 
grasp upon my feet, precisely resembling that of a hand, with dis- 
tinct fingers. Upon my slipping off my shoe, it was still more 
distinct, and was in all cases accompanied by a very peculiar elec- 
trical sensation, as when two persons complete the circuit of an 
electro-magnetic battery. Keeping my own counsel, I heard precisely 
the same phenomena simultaneously described by persons at the 
other end of the table. Afterward, placing my hand beneath the 
table, I felt the same contact still more distinctly upon that. All 
the rest of the company held their hands upon the table, and I was 
beyond the reach of Mr. Willis. 
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I might make these statements still more wonderful by going 
more into detail, but have probably gone so far already beyond the 
credulity of my readers, that I had better stop. If any refuse to 
belieye these facts on ,my testimony, I can only say that I should 
have found it hard to believe them on theirs. Like them, I prefer 
to verify novel facts by my own observation. I can only say for 
toyself further that I have been all my life a student of the natural 
•sciences, and have earned by this time some confidence in the 
carefulness of my own observations, and the accuracy ot my own 
senses. 

The question of the '' spiritual ^ origin is cot now raised \ it is a 
simple question of fraud or genuiueness. If I have not satisfactory 
evidence of the genuineness of these phenomena which I have just 
described, then there is no such thing ad evidence, and all the fabric 
of natural science may be a mass of imposture. And when I find, 
on examination, that facts similar to these have been observed by 
hundreds of intelligent persons in various places, for several years 
back, I am disposed humbly to remember the maxim attributed to 
Arago : *' He is a rash man who, outside of pure mathematics, pro- 
nounces the word impossible.^' 

ThOS. WbNTWORTH HiGGUiSOJf. 

Worcester, as,, April 16th, 1857. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

Henbt Chapin, Justice of the Peace* 

In a court of law that testimony would be worth citing, and there- 
fore I bring it before this assembly. Even without the oat^ it would 
be worth quoting here, for we know the author of the document, 
and more than a score of years has passed since these facts were 
observed, and they are not yet explained. It is true that the psfychio 
here mentioned was once, when a stripling, brought before the faculty 
of a renowned university and suspended, not with absolute dishonour, 
but with the provision that he could not come back until he proved 
that he was not ft trickster in the production of these strange pheno- 
mena. He had been accused of producing them with his feet ; and 
because a long and dangerous illness overtook him, and he could not 
prove to the satisfaction of thoroughly prejudiced men that he did 
not thus produce them, he was never received again to the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, from which he had been dropped. I 
have myself had a room in the building where he passed nights of 
. agony, assailed by these phenomena against liis will. When he 
began to undergo the experiences characteristic of the life of a 
psychic, he was full of contempt for Spiritualism. He had no ten- 
dency to dip into the occult sciences. After being annoyed for weeks, 
he went to one of the most reverend ministers of a lib^^ denomina- 
iioD| and was distinctly advised to study the phenomena and ascertain 
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wheth^ science had anything to offer in explanation of tbencL 'In 
doing this he was brought into connection with some profesaow of 
physical science, and through their charges of trickery he was thmat 
out of his course of study. He is now in the medical profession (rf* 
this city, and has an honoured name there. For years he has not 
possessed the powers which belonged to him as a young man ; bat 
when I meet him to-day, and hear the story of his persecution, whea 
I read this careful affidavit of this man of lettMS and of politics, and 
of a social and intellectual standing which no one thinks of impeach- 
ing for a moment, I believe it to be my duty to you, and to tho 
author of this affidavit, and to a very vexed and massive theme, to 
put before you the evidence for whatever it is worth. 

D. Luther Y. Bell is my only remaining witnass. Aa soperin- 
tendent of the McLean Asylum, he was of necessity an expert in the 
study of nervous derangement He prepared two ** Dissertationa 
upon what is termed the Spiritual Phenomena," and they were read 
at the meetings of the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
American Insane Hospitals at Washington and Boston, in 1854 
and 1855. These essays were never printed in full, but wore placed 
for citation in the hands of President Mahan, who admits the facts, 
but whose work on '' Modem Mysteries Explained and Exposed,** ia 
everywhere opposed to the theory that the phenomena occurred by 
the agency of spirits. The testimony of Dr. Bell, as well as that of 
Colonel Higginson, becomes both more credible and more insixuctivo 
now that it can be cited in connection with the similar evidence 
attested by Professors Crookes, ZoUner, Weber, Scheibner and 
Fechner. The most remarkable facts observed by Dr. Bell anticipato 
by seventeen years the famous experiment of the London Dialectical. 
Society under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, in moving a table 
without contact President Mahan himself explicitly admits that 
they fully sustain the claims that heavy bodies may be moved with-^ 
out being touched, and that the movement, too, may be in acc<»rd- 
ance with intelligence. 

"The following," says Dr. Bell, ''is the minute of one of the 

fhysical manifestations : I went to the house of Jonathan l^wn^ 
r., Esq., cashier of the Market Bank, with Mr. Homer Ooodhue, just 
returned from the South* Mr. Goodhue for twenty years was tho 
supervisor of our male department, and well known in character, at 
least, to many members of this association. He is a gentleman of 
orthodox faith, and not ftree ftom the prejudices of that denomination 
against this new thing as a religious element. He never before had 
been presMit, or seen any maniftstationa Li &et, he had never aeen 
a ' medium' or attended a * eirde.' Mrs. Brown and a young womai% 
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Mr. Brown's niece, made up the list of the five persons present.. 
This * medium * is exceedingly small, not weighing more than eighty 
to ninety pounds, and yet her gifts appear to be very great in effect- 
ing infractions of gravitation, but not certain or strong in the other 
classes of powers. We sat in the double parlours, joined with foldings 
doors, or rather, doors sliding on trucks along an iron rod projecting 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch above the level of the carpet. 
We began the operations by opening the family dining-table, and 
inserting two or three leaves, elongating it from about six to perhaps 
niue or more feet I state this, as it allowed an eye to be kept as to. 
wires, f to. It had six legs, and was of such a weight that when the* 
castors were all in a right line for motion, I could with both my 
hands, and as strong a pull as my strength of fingers would allow,, 
just put it in motion. 

^'After an evening's performance of all the usual responses, motions 
of the table with himds upon it, with the fingers' ends just touched, 
etc., which were satisfactory, it was proposed, especially as the* 
motions were uousually facile and free with contact, to make the 
trial without touch. I was master of ceremonies, and directed things, 
to suit my own views. We stood on the sides of the table, three and 
two, and b«tck from it fix)m twelve to eighteen inches. Our hands were 
raised above it about the same distance. As the table was rather 
low, and my height is unusual, I was able to see between the bodies. 
of M {Hresent and the table. We spoke as if we were addressing 
persons in reality, and once in a whUe we received remarks from the 
* spirit,' as is assumed, the medium being * impressed ' and writing; 
on paper before her. 

" The table commenced its journey down the room, keejHug mid- 
way, reached the iron crossing at the sliding doors, surmounted it, 
and passed on. One of us ran and pushed away a centre-table in, 
the middle of the other parlour, intending to allow as longajouroey 
as possible; It moved on, sometimes slowly, then with a rapid slide, 
a foot or two at once. At length it reached the end of the second 
parlour, as near as the mirror made it safe to go. I expressed my 
thanks to the * spirits ' for the completeness of the manifestation,^ 
and begged that they would gratify us by returning the table back 
to the point of beginning. It reversed its course. At a momentary 
halt, I suggested to the company that we should all gradually remove^ 
from it our bodies and hands, to see how far the ' influence ' would; 
extend. It was found that when we withdrew more than about 
eighteen or twenty inches, the motion ceased. And indeed, on return- 
ing, the capacity for motion seemed to be lost for three or four 
minutes afterwards, as if a certain accumulation of power were in, 
progress. When the finre-Iegs of the table reached the iron bar, it 
came to a dead stand. We waited, and the table heaved audi 
trembled and creaked, but could not rise above the obstacle. Pre- 
sently the medium was impressed, and wrote that if we would lift, 
those two legs over the iron, they— tiiat is, the ' spirits '--thought 
they could bring the ether four along. We did not hesitate to afford 
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the suggested aid ; wbereupon the spirits sobceeded in moving the 
whole on, without interruption, until the table was as high up in the 
room from which it started as it was at commencing, but about four 
feet over from the central line to one side. I expreraed my gratifica- 
tion at their success, but said : ' There is one thing more I wish yoa 
to do— move the table at right angles, so that these chairs will be 
right to sit in, as they were at first.* The table immediately 
moved at right angles, as desired, into the precise position desig- 
nated. This evening's performance now closed, no person of us 
having the remotest doubt as to the fact of this considerable motion 
having taken place with no human power. The entire space passed 
over was about fifty feet." 

It will be noticed that the American f&cts I have emphasized, 
although of much earlier date, are paralleled by the recent investi- 
gations of the Leipzig and Gottingen and British Professors. 

My presentation of American evidence, however, is not quite closed. 
I hold in my hand a book entitled " Visions," by Dr. Edward H. 
Clarke, lately deceased, of this city, and revered by all as a man of 
the first eminence in scieuee. The volume has an introduction by 
that physician, professor of medicine, and poet, whose seventieth 
birthday has recently been celebrated, and whom the world knows 
as the '^ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." Tou will not accuse either 
of these men of fanaticism on the topic of the occult sciences. The 
object of this volume is to explain, by natural causes, false visions, 
clairvoyance, second sight, and allied phenomena. The book, in my 
judgment, is thoroughly successful in showing that a great number 
of visions are the results of nervous disease. The query, however, 
is concerning a certain residuum of human experience, which thus 
far has not been explained by theories of physical malady. As to 
this residuum, what does this, I had almobt said rationalistic, book 
say) I beg leave to throw a concession from this keen volume into 
the mass of the evidence I am presenting, for it comes from a source 
justly prejudiced against the theory that spirits move matter, or that 
visions of the dying represent realities. Dr. Clarke says (p. 276) : 
<< From the observation of death-beds for more than let quarter of a 
centuiy, during which period I have often witnessed the dissolution 
of persons of all ages and conditions, I can recall only a single 
instance of which the phenomena admitted the possibility of any 
other interpretation than the physiological one." 

Of course it may be that there are many such instances in the 
world, although this physician never fell upon more than one of 
them. I have heard of a temperance orator who was interrupted by 
« young man in his audience with a correction. The latter said cer« 
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tain facts were within his knowledge with reference to the sale of 
liquor. The temperance orator, a man of dignity, said in answer, 
that he knew nothing of snch infractions of the law. The young 
man rose and replied : *' I beg leave to observe that my knowledge^ 
however limited, is not to be off-set by the gentleman^s ignorance* 
however extensive." It is easy to place too much stress upon merely 
negative evidence, or upon the fact that one man has not seen every 
thing. 

I have a purpose in reading this extract, for I believe it will call 
up in the secret thoughts of this assembly more than one example 
of parallel experiences, too sacred to be mentioned in public, or 
spoken of except in whispers in the households of faith. 

*' It was night. The departing one was a lady of middle age. Her 
death, though momentarily expected from cardiac disease, was not 
announced or preceded by the usual anaesthesia of the dying. During 
the night, when awake, her mental action was perfect. She conversed 
a few minutes before dying, as pleasantly and intelligently as ever. 
There was no stupor, no delirium^ no strangeness, no moribund 
symptom indicating cerebral disturbance. Her cardiac symptoms 
alone foreshadowed the great change. After saying a few words, 
she turned her head upon her pillow as if to sleep, then unexpectedly 
turning it back, a glow, brilliant and beautiful exceedingly, came 
into her features; her eyes, opening, sparkled with singular vivacity; 
at the same moment, with a tone of emphatic sui*prise and delight, 
she pronounced the name of the earthly being nearest and dearest 
to her; and then, dropping her head upon her pillow, as unexpectedly 
as she had looked up, her spirit departed to God who gave it." It 
is the physician who is speaking ; it is the man of scientific eminenco 
who is uttering here his opinion. ''The conviction," says Dr. 
Clarke, "forced upon my mind that something departed from her 
body, at that instant rupturing the bonds of flesh, was stronger 
than language can express." 

In the introduction to Dr. Clarke's volum^ Oliver Wendell Holmes 

writes as follows: 

I may venture to add that I myself knew personally the subjects 
of the cases recorded on pages 39, 262, and 277 of this book, and 
have heard a minute and circumstantial account of each of these 
cases from the lips of Dr. Clarke himself. With reference to the last 
case. Dr. Clarke mentioned a circumstance to me not alluded to in 
the essay. At the very instant of dissolution, it seemed to him, as 
he sat at the dying lady's bed-side, that there arose something— an 
undefined yet perfectly apprehended somewhat to which he could 
give no name, but which was like a departing presence. I should 
have listened to this story less receptively, it may be, but for the 
fact that I had heard the very same experience, almost in the very 
same words, from the lips of one whose evidence is eminently to be 
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^*elied upon. With the last breath of the parent she was watching^ 
she had the consciousness that " something " arose as if the *' spirit " 
had made itself cognizable at the moment of quitting its mortal tene- 
ment. The coincidence in every respect of these two experiences 
has seemed to me to justify their mention in this place. 

Let Dr. Clarke and Dr. Holmes, with these words on their lips, 
take their place — not among the witnesses to the realities of pq^chi- 
<;al phenomena, but to the reality of certain experiences of the dying, 
too holy to be discussed except in hushed whispers and in the secret 
thoughts. 

In the year he died, the great Agassiz proclaimed his faith in the 
possession by man of a double set of mental powers. The publio 
attention has never been drawn to the final utterances of Agassig on 
psychology, but it is likely to be rivetted on his ultimate theory on 
this point, if only Brown-S^uard*s experiments, which led Agassis 
into his last opinions, are ever published. In the spring of 1873, 
Agassiz delivered, at his Zoological Museum in Cambridge, a coarse 
of lectures on the '^ Methods of Creation." On the first of May, 
according to a verbatim report which I find in the New York DaUy 
!r7'ibune, of l^iay 17th, 1873, he made an allusion to certain experi- 
ments performed by Dr. Brown-S6quard in Boston, and used this 
remarkable language : 

Are all mental faculties one I Is there only one kind of mental 
power throughout the whole animal kingdom, differing only in inten- 
sity and range of manifestation ? In a series of admirable lectures 
given recently in Boston, by Dr. Brown- S^quard, he laid before his 
audience a new philosophy of mental powers. Through physiological 
experiments, combined with a careful study and comparison of patho- 
logical cases, he has come to the conclusion that there are two netSy br 
a double set of mental powers^ in the human organism, or acting through 
the human organism, essentially different from each other. The 
one may be designated as our ordinary conscious intelligence ; the 
other a -superior power, which controls our better nature; solves, 
sometimes suddenly and unexpectedly, nay, even in sleep, our prob- 
lems and perplexities ; suggests the right thing at the right time, 
acting through us tvithout conscious acting of our own, though suscep- 
tible of training and elevation : or perhaps I should rather say, our 
organism may be trained to be a mx>re plastic instrument through which 
this power acts t?i us, 

I do not see why this view should not be accepted. It is in 
harmony with facts as far as we know them. The experiments 
through; which xs^j friend, Dr. Brown-Sequard, has satisfied himself 
that the subtle mechanism of the human frame — about which wo 
know so little in its connection with mental processes — is sometimes 
acted upon by a power outside. of us, as familiar vdththat organism a^ 
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vse are ignorant <>f t^ are no less acute than they are curious and 
interestibg. 

Did Agassiz, in this very significant passage, mean simply the 
reflex action of the automatic portion of the nervous system % Not 
At all. Agassiz could not have referred to anything to his mind so 
•commonplace as automatic nervous action, for he employs Brown- 
S€quard's experiments as the justification of a '' new *' philosophy, and 
of novel propositions as to a power above us, and acting through ua, 
•and concerning the possession by man of a double set of mental 
powers. The whole connection of the passage shows that Agassiz 
meant exactly what he said, and that one of his subsidiary purposes 
was to initiate discussion concerning Brown-S6quard's experiments. 
These are not names to be treated lightly — Agassiz, Clarke, Holmes, 
And Brown-S^uard. 

But here I take up the freshest number of the Zeitschrift fur Phi- 
^osophief and I find Zollner's last volume reviewed by Piofessor Hoff- 
mann in terms of extravagant eulogy, as the basis of what is now 
called in Germany Transcendental Physics, In the New York Nation^ 
with its crudely Spencerian metaphysics, and very narrow outlook 
upon philosophical discussions, there has lately appeared a letter firom 
Cfermany, telling you that Zollner is highly unpopular on account of 
what he has said concerning psychical phenomena. That fact I am 
]^rfectly willing to admit Professor Wundt has attacked ZoUner ; 
but the Nation does not print the intelligence that Fechner, Weber, 
and Scheibner united with Zollner in his experiments, and now 
justify him in his conclusions. The Nation says nothing about the 
circiimstance that Professors Hoffmann, Fichte, and Ulrici have 
devoted not a little of the acutest metaphysical discussion to these 
Asseited phenomena. A long review of Zollner's kst volume by the 
foremost philosophical magazine of the world doses with the conclu* 
«ion that he is to be criticized on only one point, namely, his theory 
that there is a fourth dimension of space needed to explain the 
phenomena he has observed. The Zeitschrift fur Philosophic thinks 
that he is to be accused of extravagaace in maintaining that there is 
a fourth dimension of space. Lotze says that the idea of such a 
fourth dimension is utterly inconceivable, and that when HelmlioltB 
and other mathematicians emphasize the theory that this dimension 
•exists, they are simply causing science to make a grimace to frighten 
the uninitiated. All ZoUner's other conclusions are justified here, 
aud so the experiments of Brown-S6quard, and the final philosophy of 
Agassiz concerning a double set of mental powers, may well be a por- 
tico for us to this temple of German investigation. Without com- 
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mitting himself either to anyspiritualistio or to any anti-spiritaalistio 
theory, Ukici replies to Wundt, and maintains emphatically, in the 
face of Germany, the veiy cautious but highly significant proposition 
that '' the so-called spiritism is a scientific question, which science, \sk 
its own interest, must seek to solve." * 

Talleyrand said to Lepaux : *' The founder of the Christian ^stem 
8u£fered himself to be crucified, and He rose again. Ton should try to 
do as much." We may repeat these words to any man who pretenda 
to have received a nsw revelation from heaven. I am by no^ meana 
fearful that in the field of psychical phenomena a new religion will 
be found. If modem investigation, however, in discussing Zollner's 
facts and the new transcendental physics, has something to say to ua 
which may prove that the communications with familiar spirits in 
the times of Baal, if not a reality, were at least based upon such 
occult forces that the pretence of inspiration might easily be defended 
before the ignorant ; if modern science can lift for us the curtain 
behind which we may see, in clear light, the explanation of witch- 
craft, sorceiy, soothsaying, magic, and pagan oracles ; if, under the 
microscope and the scalpel, we are to have uncovered the forces 
which account for the power many falie religions have had, for one^ 
I say, God speed the lifting of the veil and our progress into this 
undiscovered scientific country. The advanced pioneers of thought 
are undoubtedly moving into a strange territory, but we must not 
fear exploration. 

Lord of peoples. Lord of lands^ 
Look across these shining sands 
Through the furnace of the noon, 
Through the white light of the moon, 
Thou, our morrow's pathway knowing, 
Through the strange world round us growing, 
Speak and tell us where we are going! 
We are weak, but Thou art strong ; 
Short our lives, but Thine is long; 
We are blind, but Thou hast eyes ; 
We are fools, but Thou art wise. 

Whittibr: *'Song of Slaves in the Desert." 
* Zeitschri/t, 1880, First number, p. 148. 
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BIBLIGAL AND CLASSICAL DEM0N0L0G7 ; OR, THE 
SUPERHUMAN NOT THE SUPERNATURAL. 

The Pbeludb. — ^'Methods op Preventing Election Frauds." 

FouB reforms appear to be necessary to preyent Washington, and the other 
fathers of onr republic, from bloshing orer the success of their experiment in 
republican government Popular suffrage, to be safe, must be intelligent, inde* 
pendent, full, and fairly counted. Let either of these qualities be wanting, and 
uniyersal suffrage wil^ in many places, bring rascality very frequently to the 
summit in municipal affairs, often in State legislatures, and sometimes in national 
concerns, especially in closely-contested elections, with great spoils at stake. 
When Macaulay was in India, in 1834, a paper on legislation was sent to him by 
a citizen of Madras, who remarked that the difficulty with India was that men 
sw<M:e falsely in that country. ''Now,*' continued Macaulay's correspondent, 
**I can suggest to your honour a means of making men swear truly in India. II 
you will cut off the great toe on the right foot of erery man who swears falsely, 
there will be reform in this country to your honour^s glory." Macaulay regarded 
the suggestion as ludicrocsV futile, and yet he said that in India he had adopted 
certain rules as to legal evidence which would make the hair of the judges, and 
even of their wiga, in England, stand on end. 

In describing Mr. Bacon's famous Anti-Eraud Ballot-box, I hope you will not 
suppose that I think men can be made honest by machinery. Rascality at the 
polls cannot be abolished by any mechanical invention, but it may be embarrassed^ 
and even practically annulled. 

This ballot-box which I hold in my hand is the invention of Mr. Steuben T. 
Bacon, of 125, West Concord-street, Boston, and is now under consideration by 
a committee at the State House for adoption in the elections of this Common- 
wealth. It is, as yon see, a square structure, with two glass sides and a mov* 
able top and bottom. Ite essential parte are a long flat hook inside, on which 
ballote are strung like trout on a willow twig, and an enumerating apparatus 
which strikes a bell like that of a conductor's punch, and turns np a new number 
every time a ballot is put upon the wire. The hook is shaped like the letter 
<<U,*' and the top of one branch of the ** U" projecte as an arrow-head through 
the two slides on which I place my ballot. Each ballot has a hole in it, and is 
strung on the projecting top of the hook, and pressed down by a washer. I 
place on this ballot a washer, and touching a portion of the machinery, the slides 
open, and the ballot by the weight of the washer drops into the box, while the 
bell is rung. That is nearly the whole of the operation of this beautiful inven- 
tion, and yet yon will notice that in spite of the simplicity of the mechanism, a 
dozen forms of fraud in ballot-boxea are prevented entirely, or certainly em* 
barrassed by the uae of this hook, the washers, the bell, and the ennmerator. 
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Th» box is sealed when brought to the polls. The names of the officers whose 
bosiDess it is to seal it are written over the seaL Only the duly authenticated 
officers at the polls have a right to break the seal and take ont the screw whidi 
permits the opening of the ballot-slides. The registering apparatos, which is 
also under seal, and to be opened only by city or town officials after the election, 
is set so that the first vote which drops in will bring the number ** one " to the 
front 

Each vote is strung on the hook, with a washer aboye it. If, therefore^ I take 
up several Totes and try to put them in at onoe^ I shall easily be detected m fiuit 
process of stuffing. Here I have three ballots. Suppose that 1 try to vote them 
at <mce. I place them face downward on the machine, but only one washer goes 
over the threes and when I drop them the bell rings but once for the three, and the 
enumerator adrances but a single unit for the three. These washers are not 
numbered. They might be, so as to correspond with the check list of the derl^ 
but that would in some measure destroy the secrecy of the voting. Secret is a 
great aid to independence in the ballot $ and so the inventor, although he had 
a method of numbering the ballots as they were dropped in, has left ont that 
portion of his mechanism in this second and improved form of his InstmaseBt. 
Notice that the enumerator, the washer, and the position of the ballot on the 
hook inside, prevent the counting of those three pieces of paper as three votes* 
You have the enumerator, the position of the ballot on the hook, and the washer, 
to prove, by their joint testimony, the fact tiiat stuffing has been practised. 

The polls now close, and we proceed to canvass the votes. I turn the box on 
its side, but I cannot open it until I break a seal affixed to the keyhole by an 
authorised official. The paper over the seal bears his name. After the box is 
opened, you find the ballots all hanging here on the hook, as trout on yoor 
willow withe, when you fish in the moantains, with only primitive arrangements 
for preserving your game. Every boy knows that he cannot put one tront be- 
yond another on the same string ; and so yon know that yon cannot pat one 
ballot beyond another on this hook. The washers here prevent entirely the con* 
fnsion of ballot with ballot Tour returning officers now sit before the qfwn 
ballot-box, and representatives of the rival political parties are present while tiie 
canvass, count, reqprd, and return of an election are being made. The enwnsii- 
&tor shows how many men have voted. I now, as a returning officer, lift np a 
ballot without drawing it off the hook, and annoance it to the recording dork as 
a straight ticket for this or that party, or as an independent ticket, or as a 
scratched ticket, as the case may be, and leave it hanging in the box. I bring 
next to the front of the hook this stuffed gronp of ballots; but I find that there 
4ire more ballots here than washers. The fraud is at once revealed. This 
washer proves, and so does the ennmerator, that only one man voted ; but here 
are three ballots on the hook. I leave the ballots hanging, and with my scissors 
cut through diagonally, and destroy the lower half of two of them, and count 
only one; but I do not tear off the stamps of these two fraudulent votes. 

Suppose that I am a rascal, and have a ring on my finger with something like ' 
a McEinnon pen in the nob of it. Cannot I erase a few names here, if they are 
distastef nl to me ? Tes ; but yon are likely to see me if I undertake to commit 
such a fraud. The ink, too, will not flow on a horizontal line. But fraud can 
be committed by sleight of hand, you think, when men's backs are turned, or 
when they are gone to dinner, or when they are half drunk. The ballots are 
not taken off the hook ; and it is almost impossible to mark them, ns they hang 
freely, withont any backing behind them. If I were to use my hand for a back- 
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ing, I should probably be dkeovered. Eren if I were to sacoeed, I sbonld be 
very likely to mark the ballots in snch a way that the uniformity in shape of 
my scratches woold show that they were made by one man while the ballots are 
on the hook. The similarity of die marking will be the means of detecting my 
rascality. 

In New York City, when the number of ballots fonnd in a ballot-box is greater 
than the number checked as having been yoted, the officers put back the ballots 
into the box, shuffle them,, and then put their hands behind them and draw out 
as many as the excess requires. But there are men with very light fingers, who 
can feel the difference between a long baUot and a short one, a thick one and a 
thin one, and thus be enabled to draw their rival's ballot Some of the shrewdest 
kinds of fraud have been practised in this sifting of the votes. Nothing of the 
fiort can be effected when the Anti-Fraud Ballot-box is used. 

After the canvass, the box is sealed again, and the votes and washers kept on 
the hook for a sufficient time to allow the rectification of mistakes. When the 
election has wholly passed by, the proper officer empties the box, sets back the 
enumerator to a cipher, seals the box, and it is then ready to be used in a new 
election. 

Who are petitioning Massachusetts for the legalization of this Anti-Fraad 
Ballot-box ? 

Boston, March 19th, 1879. 

Having examined the device presented b^ Steuben T. Bacon for securing 
honest voting and counting of ballots at elections, we give it our cordial appro- 
bation, and desire its adoption by the Legislature of this State, for use at all 
•elections held therein. 

I. Inovxsoll BowDXTCir, 
EzBA Fabnsworth, 
Edwabd Austin, 
Lbvbbbtt Saltonstall, 
iluFUs S. FaosT, 
Wm. Llotd Gabrisov, 

A. A. MiNEB, 
WSNDBLL FaiLLIFS. 

George William Curtis, Henry Ward Beccher, Alexander H. Bice, and last but 
not least, William Lloyd Garrison, have stron^y commended this invention in 
autograph letters^ which I now hold in my hand. These names ought to secure 
Attention on the part of politicians and practical men in public affairs to this 
instrument. 

Who knows but that the next presidential election may turn upon one or two 
States, perhaps one or two cities ? Who knows but that one hundred and ten 
thousand appointive offices being at stake, practised politicians inside the machine 
may not be willing to adopt snch an instrument as this for the embarrassing of 
rascalities at the polls. I hear that publicists who are statesmen are in favour of 
this instrument, and that publicists who are mere party men are opposed to it, 
Although they admit its efficacy— and on that very ground are shy of it Lst us 
be shy of poUticians who are shy of Anti-Fraud Ballot-boxes. Somewhere and 
somehow there can be brought into existence by American ingenuity methods of 
largely purifying our ballot, and certainly the best instrument that I have seen for 
that purpose is the one now before you. Secrecy in voting is promoted by making 
•all ballots alike in form and complexion, as they are intended to be when used 
with this instrument. After the ballots have been dropped into the box, and 
when they hang there on the long hook, you cannot tell one vote from another 
unless you are near enough to read the print, and that is out of sight, as the: 
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ballot is voted face downwards. Secrecy is maintained in this way veixy effeG- 
tnolly. I do not know what more I need say concerning this machine, except 
that it costs only fifteen dollars. I hare no interest in the financial res nits of the 
patent. 

It is worth while to giye time to the counting of votes, and yon therefore ongfal 
not to object that the votes in this ballot-box cannot be counted until after the 
closing of the polls. A slight change in the construction of the instrument would 
remove this objection. A box of this size will hold as many votes as are usually 
cast in a precinct in New York City. It cannot be denied that great mistakes are 
made sometimes in counting votes by honest but careless and hurried offidabL 
Ton had better wait an hour or two longer and have your return authentic. It 
would be no objection to this machine if it were to take, as it does not, more time 
than the old way, for it saves time at the other end of the process, when investi- 
gating committees are needed to ascertain whether fraud has occurred or not. 
State Legislatures and Congress ought to examine carefully and promptly, and 
adopt this brilliant invention for embarrassing and annulling £raud in elections. 

A ballot fairly counted will be efficient, but not sufficient to save universal suf- 
frage from wreck. We must have an intelligent ballot, and for the purpose of 
securing proper knowledge on the part of the voter, I for one am in favour of a 
reading test. I would not take the vote away from any man who has it now, but 
I would adopt the advice of our late Chief Executive ; I would open the doors of 
the common school and make the approach to them an inclined plane strewn with 
roses ; and then I would proclaim by public law, not that the ballot shall be taken 
from any one who has it to-day, but that all who are bom after a certain date, saj 
1900 or 1925, and do not learn to read and write, shall not have a vote until they 
do learn. Even with the ballot fairly counted, and with the ballot intelligent, I 
should not have hope for the republic unless it were possible to secure a ballot 
independent of the machine in party politics. But even with the ballot fairly 
counted and intelligent and independent, I should not have hope for nniversid 
suffrage were the ballot not made full. 

What do I mean by a full ballot ? The State of Missouri lately had a proposal 
brought before its legislature to the effect that every man who neglects to vote 
for two or three years should lose the right of suffrage. Theodore Woolsey tells 
us that in our colonial days there were portions of New England in which votes 
were sent to householders, and if they did not use them they were fined. Over 
and over I have called attention to the red cord used at Athens to drive men to 
the polls. A rope chalked red was carried by two men along the nmrket-plaoe 
and through the most crowded streets, and thus the voters were dii?en up to tiie 
voting assemblies before the bema of Demosthenes and Pericles ; and if any man 
received en his toga a mark of this red cord, he was fined. We have compulsory 
jury service, compulsory education, compulsory military enlistment, and we must 
have compulsory voting. If in some way we can secare a full vote in the United 
States, we shall be amazed at the difference between a torpid and an aroused 
America— between a fragment of our suffrage and the whole of it. I am not a 
female suffragist ; but in order to have a full vote, I am willing to try the experi- 
mcnt of giving women the ballot on questions of local option under the temperance 
laws. The Massachusetts State House dome looked lately on a most suggestive 
scene. It was my fortune last year, in this lectureship, to venture much before 
Conservative opinion by defending woman's right to vote in cases of local option 
in temperance. I was asked to defend £he same cause before a committee in the 
Green Boom at the State House, and I remember what a thin and sorry compan/ 
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came together on that occasion. The topic was somewhat new ; we were all in 
danger of being called erratics. Last week the chief legislative hall under jonr 
dome was not large enough to admit those who assembled at noon to listen to (he 
nrging of the appeal for woman*s temperance vote. The cause has gone forward, 
and it has gone now, I think, into such a position that even Conservatiye sneers 
will not greatly injure it. My hope is that in Massachusetts, before five years 
shall eod, the experiment will be tried of making a vote full by giving woman a 
right to utter her voice at the polls for home protection against the Whiskey- 
Ring. 

A full ballot, an intelligent ballot, a ballot independent of political partizanship, 
ft ballot fairly counted — these reforms and nothing less will prevent Republican 
Governments under universal suffrage from perishing off the face of the earth 1 
Machinery to embarrass rascality may be efficient, but let us remember that only 
the uprooting of rascality itself will be sufficient to save our Republic. It is 
fitting that on this birthday of Washington we should teach ourselves to depend 
Qpon nothing for the salvation of the nation except on character like his, diffused 
through the masses of the population, and holding all tricksters in awe. I stood| 
in a moment of leisure, in Independence Hall in Philadelphia one morning when 
the sunlight flooded the place, and I came suddenly upon a cast of Washington's 
face taken just after his death. The likeness was different from any I had ever 
seen, and probably much more authentic. What breadth of forehead, what 
balance of organization, what massiveness, and yet what sensitiveness 1 What 
eqnilibriam of soul, what force, what calmness, what integrity, what unflinching 
and unfathomable gennineness were in every line of that countenance I The 
lepose of the whole expression was to me more moving than I had supposed it 
possible for any traits of even a living face to be to me. The transfigured, heroic, 
almost classical, perfectly honest countenance, was an inspiration and a benedic- 
tion, because it was a biography. Let the character of Washington be the cba« 
racter of the nation, and the Republic may justly contemplate the future with 
confidence ; otherwise not Let Idncoln and Washington lock their mighty 
palms, as a deadly and unapologetic garrote, around the neck of the current and 
crescent scoundrelism which undermines the purity of our ballot-boxes; and 
government of the people, for the people and by the people^ will not perish from 
theearthi 



The Leoturb. 

If modem mysteries can be scientifically explained and exposed, 
why may not ancient be, and even the Christian miracles? Let 
clear thought prevail, you say, even if Christianity and the heavens 
fall ; and so say L Whatever explanation we adopt concerning 
modem mysteries, will ultimately be carried through ancient ; and 
\i^hatever we adopt concerning ancient, will ultimately be carried 
through modem. The world is all of one piece. There is a Greek 
fable which represents two strutting fowls, sons of the same mother, 
as fighting. One cock called in a fox to aid him, and crowed while 
his competitor was being devoured. He afterward suffered the same 
fate. Christianity and what is called spiritism are more or less iit 
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oonfliot ; and eertain defenders of Chtisiiani^ tommon to their aid 
the foZy called atheistic materialism. He derours spiritism. What 
witt he do next f Let him do what he can, I say ; and in order to 
convince you that I am sincere, I purpose to venture this morning 
into a more intricate discussion than I have yet had the honour to 
present to this assembly; and I b^ you not to judge the building 
while the scaffolding is up. Wait till you see the whole line of 
thought before you judge any portion of it. 

The average mood of the public mind as to Spiritualism is repre* 
sented by these propositions :— 

1. If spirits do communicate with men, their action is outside of 
natural law, and must imply the use of supernatural power. 

2. But the Bible was authenticated by actions outside naturallaw> 
and by the use of supernatural power. 

3. It is admitted that such power may authenticate a revelation ; 
and it is thence vaguely inferred that the communications frc»n 
spirits may be placed upon an equality of authority with the Bible, 
rival or supersede Christianity, and introduce a new religious ^n. 
This is the daim of advanced Spiritualists themselves. 

4. In view of the atrocious character of many of the teachings oi 
Spiritualism, those who revere the morality of the Bible are shocked 
at the bare suggestion of revelations from spirits, and rebel against 
the admission of the fact with the vehemence of outraged religiooai 
feeling. 

5. It is hence, in many cases, difficult to obtain an unprejudiced 
hearing for the evidence as to the alleged supernatural fetcts of Spirit* 
ualism. The misconceptions contained in these propositions have 
produced an immense effect upon the popular mind, and even upon 
Christian educated sentiment.* 

Now, in earnest and imapologetic opposition to this popular view 
of Spiritualism, I hold :— 

1. That there are no supernatural, but only superhuman, eventa 
in modem spiritualistic phenomena, even granting the extreme olaima 
made as to their reality. 

2. That the Bible is authenticated by strictly supernatural, and 
not merely by superhuman, events. 

8. That a just distinction between ih&atrictlp. supernatural and 
the merelp 9tqi>erhuman ought to destroy in Christians the fear, and 

* See '< The Fhiloflophy of Spirits as tanght by the haimonioiiB and concurrent 
testimony of Scripture and Nature/' by James Bfown, New York. 1862, perhaps 
the most valnaUe work on Spiritnalism that has been pablishei. in tm United 
Sutes. 
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in Spiritaalists the hope, tkat the alleged Spiritaalistio cooitnaiiiaa* 
tions are to be the basis of a new revelationi Tindicating its own 
trostworthiuess as a source of religioas knowledge. 

Pardon me if I pause here to bring before you an object-lesson. 
Here is a desk in Andover Theological Seminary. One student sits in 
front of ity resting his head upon his right hand, another sits behind^ 
resting his head upon his left hand. A prayer-meeting is in progress. 
I knew both of the students. One of them is now an author of ex- 
cellent repute, although he is yet a young man ; the other is a re- 
▼ered minister of this State, and from him I have a letter :— 

In answer to your request, permit me to say that I had strange 
experience one eyening at Andover. While attending my class 
prayer-meeting, separated from me by a desk, sat a classmate, now 
somewhat noted in the line of authorship. His right arm leaoed on 
the dedc. My left arm was placed on the same desk. Our heada 
almost touched. The topic of the evening was one upon which I had 
thought but little ; but while the leader was speakiug thoughts 
arranged in an orderly manner, and embodied in choice language, 
rushed into my mind. I was greatly surprised at a few peculiar 
expressions, and at one or two fine illustrations which occurred to m^ 
because I did not remember having ever read or heard them b^ore. 
Gratified as well as amaaed at the sudden illumination of my mind, 
and fearful that the departure of thought, expresdon, and illustration 
might be as hasty as their oomingi I rose ta my feet as soon as the 
leader had thrown the meeting open. Noticing that my gifted neigh- 
bour had also risen, I yielded to him. Judge of my astonishment, 
when, eveii to the use of the peculiar expressions and illustrations, he 
gave the speech which I was about to make. 

I found afterwards that he had been studying the subject announcecl 
and discussed by the leader, and had promised to support him at 
the meeting. Undoubtedly, by some means which I will not attempt 
to explain, I had read or obtained my classmate's thoughts. Fortu- 
nately, or imfortunately, I was prevented from exposing my stolen 
goods. Certainly, I absorbed a speech which had not been written or 
spoken. I was guilty of a new kind of plagiarism. The experienco 
related is not a foot of the imagination, but such as was rtal to me. 

I beg you to fasten attention on this elementary but vastly sugges- 
tive object-lesson. Notice two great facts : First, that here was a 
transmission, not only of ideas, but of the order of ideas, and not only 
of ideas and their order, but of language and illustrations, without 
any effort to transmit them on the part of the person who originated 
them. Second, that here was a reception of ideas in a particular 
order, and with particular illustrations and language, without any 
efibrt on the part of the recipient. It is an interesting question 
whether the transmission would have occurred if the students had 
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been twenty feet apart; but the fiaot iSi that here, thoughts having 
only a mental expression, were transmitted from one spirit to another, 
I undertake to say that if that occurred it was not supernatural ; it 
was natural. I am not assuming that these facts occurred, but here 
is such evidence as I have. The point upon which I wish to place 
emphasis, is, that if such facts occurred they are natural, and not 
superhuman ; they are even human in this case. But suppose that 
instead of a fellow-student at the side of this leaning worshipper, 
there had been in the air some disembodied spirit, good or evil, and 
the transmission of thought had taken place between the spirit and 
the mind of the listener. Perhaps the thought would have come into 
his mind as it came in this case, without his knowing whence it 
came. This transmission of thought would not have been super- 
natural It would have been natural, I maintain. It would be super* 
human ; but it would be an action performed according to laws of the 
human spirit as it now exists here in the flesh. 

Now, admitting that the details of this object-lesson are realities, 
V^hy may I not inquire whether something of the method of inspiration 
is not suggested to us by facts like these 1 Tou wish to know whether 
the Bible is anywhere verbally inspired. If one human spirit can 
thus communicate with another, cannot the Infinite Spirit give 
language as well as thought to a man inspired to teach in His name t 
I know on what sacred ground I am treading. I notice the silence of 
this house. We have never been more truly in the holy of holies 
than we are at this moment, and we stand on ground where no mis- 
take can be so small as not to be colossal. I am no Spiritualist. I 
am willing, however, to study all the laws of the human mind. 
If at the bottom of all the seething, chaotic sea of the modem 
discussion of the relation of the natural to the supernatural, we 
are to find the firm adamant of the Biblical view of the world, 
, why, I say, let me sink for once through this surging, foaming^ 
yeasty sea, till I feel that there is at the bottom, not a whirlpool 
of endless depth, but the very same granite on which we walk, as we 
pace the safe shore of the ocean — the granite of the Biblical view of 
the universe ! 

In support of the three propositions on which I have now placed 
emphasis by an object-lesson, I beg leave to insist on the following 
•definitions, distinctions, and inferences: 

1. Nature does not mean all that is, but only all that is imI'M^ 
bom, produced, or created. The etymology of the world i^ows the 
eorrectness of this definition. Nature includes all but God. 

2. The universe does include all that is. It is a great error of 
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Huxley's to make no distinction between nature and the universe.* 
If nature means as Huxley defines it, aU that is, then it results, from 
the definition itself, that there can be no supernatural act performed. 
There can be nothing above or outside of all that is, and so there can , 
be nothing supernatural. This definition was intended to support an 
anti-supematuralistio philosophy, or else was the result of philosoph- 
ical incompetence. It violates established usage, etymology, and all 
reputable philosophical authority, according to which, for two thou- 
fiand years, a great distinction has been made between God and nature, 
and, therefore, between nature and the universe. In the former God 
is not, and in the latter He is included. 

3. The laws of nature are to be distinguished from the laws of the 
universe. 

4. A supernatural act is a violation of the former and not of the 
latter. 

5. All created beings, human and superhuman, are a part of nature, 
strictly so called ; that is, of what is natus, bom, produced or created. 
If Satan exists — and I do not mean to cast any doubt on the literal 
accuracy of the passage in the Lord's Prayer, which directs us to pray 
to be delivered, not from evil, but from the evil one — ^that, as Tho- 
luck says, is the true translation — he is a created being. He cannot 
personally attend to all the affairs of his kingdom, if he has one, 
John Milton's conception of Satan is strictly Biblical, and the average 
popular idea is not. Satan may be possessed of great power, but he 
is not possessed of omnipotence, nor of omnipresence; he must 
employ subordinates if be is to make, at one and the same time, in 
all parts of the earth, an infernal campaign : and the Bible says be 
does employ them. " Beelzebub the prince of the devils," is his 
Scriptural name. It is the overawing affirmation of Scripture that 
we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers, against the prince of the power of the air, against the ruler 
of the darkness of this world, against wicked spirits in heavenly 
places. If spiritualistic communications are realities, science is com- 
mencing to fathom the depth of these terrific words. Tou will 
recognize in this distinction between nature and the universe a pur* 
pose on my part to show that, however great may be the powers of 
the evil spirits, even of their princes, they are finite. 

6. As a part of nature, all created beings, human and superhuman, 
■are sulject to natural law; and from the very fact that they are naiural 
beings, it results that they cannot do supernatural acts. 

7. A supernatural act involves a power above nature, that is, 

* See Hoxley^s « Home." 
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aboye what is nahu, born, or created ; in other words, a supernatural 
act iuTolTes creative power. 

8. Only God, who is the only being aboTC nature, can perform & 
supernatural act, that is, an act above natural law. Spirits, if thej 
exist, are created beings, and, as a part of nature, are subject to> 
natural law, and can do no strictly supernatural act involving creative 
power. If any such act appears to be performed by a spirit, the 
power is given from the source of all creative power. If the apostles 
performed supernatural acts, they did so by Divine power. Nothing 
is more notable in the Biblical account of miracles, than that those 
who worked them claimed that they did not do so by their own 
might nor in their own name. 

9. Natural acts may be of the human or of the superhuman order. 

10. Spiritual communications, if they occur j are natural ads oftk& 
superhuman order, and not supernatural acts. 

11. As such they cannot compete with the truly supernatund aet» 
recorded in the Bible, as attestations of a rewlation. 

12. The Bible is attested by acts of creative power, such as, firom 
the necessity of things, must be above nature and can belong only to 
God Himself. 

Instances of such creative power are found in the raising of the 
dead, and various others of the Christian miracles, and in all true 
prophecy as distinguished from mere prescience or prevision. 

13. The argument of the Christian evidences rests on the strictly 
supernatural : that of the evidences of Spiritualism on the merely 
superhuman, even granting, as I do not, the claims of the latter. 

14. The Christian evidences are supremely confirmed by the fisusi 
that Christianity works well; its divine character is proved by its fruits* 

15. The evidences of Spiritualism are supremely discredited bj 
the fact that it works ill ; its evil character is seen by its fruits. 

I know what I venture in my next proposition ; but it is not the 
custom, I hope, of any one who reveres the scientific method to avoid 
unpopular issues. 

16. If Swedeaborgianism, for example, be taken as a system of 
belief attested by the most remarkable commimications known to 
modern histoiy, between men and spirits, it must yet be said that» 
granting all these claims for the sake of argument, Swedenborgianism 
is attested as a divine revelation only by merely superhuman^ and 
not by strictly supernatural, acts. 

Where is the raising of the dead, where are the miracles involving 
creative power, where are the prophecies that give to Swejlen^ 
borgianism anything like the authority belonging to Christianity % 
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Swedenborgianism is discredited also by the indisputable fSetct that 
portions of Swedenborg^s inculcations as to social life, marriage, and 
the family, are contrary to natural morality, and would work incal- 
culable mischief if put into practice (as, I beg you to notice, they^ 
rarely or never are even by Swedenborgians themselves). Here and. 
now I am attacking no living Swedenborgian, but simply Swedenborg 
himself. I have been corresponding with the foremost Sweden- 
borgian Society of London of late, and have received from it a. 
voluminous mass of laboured but utterly inconclusive manuscript iu 
support of the proposition that there is nothing contrary to natural 
morality in Swedenborg's famous writings on marriage. I have 
replied in writing, and if the correspondence is ever published, I 
shall be willing to stand on it as a justification of this criticism or 
one portion of Swedenborg's social code. 

17. Attested by strictly supernatural events, and especially by its 
fruits, Christianity needs no further support ; and yet its teachings, 
concerning good and evil spirits, provided the claims of Spiritualism 
as to modem communications with spirits are ever sustained, would 
be illustrated and confirmed by modem evidence. 

18. Two points are in debate concerning Spiritualism — the reality- 
of communications between spirits and men, and the trustworthiness 
of these communications as a source of religious knowledge. 

19. Between atheistic materialism and Spiritualism, the question 
is concerning the reality of the communications. 

20. But between Christianity and Spiritualism the question is. 
chiefly concerning their trustworthiness. 

21. The Biblical view of the world admits the reality of good and evil 
spirits, and that they may and do influence men. If this view should be^ 
confirmed by modem facts;, the Christian believer would have nothing 
to change in his creed as to the reality of spiritual communications. 

22. The trustworthiness of those communications, however, he 
would be authorized to test by the Biblical rules of evidence, and by 
the scientific conditions of credence, as to all asserted revelations. 

23. The great error of our time in dealing with Spiritualism, 
is that we do not sufficiently emphasize the foot that the question 
between the Biblical view and the Spiritualistic view of the world, 
is not as to the reality of communications of spirits with men, but as 
to their trustworthiness. 

It is known from Biblical evidence that for thousands of years, 
communications occurred between men and spirits, and that false 
religions were often founded upoa the teachings of those who are 
said to have had fkmiliar spirits. 
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Joseph Smithy the founder of Mormonism, had in his experiences 
xiertain peculiar psychical events^ which he thought supematuraL 
He affirms that he saw a man, with whom he prayed, lifted into the 
•air. Visions and whisperings came to the young Smith, and he 
gave himself entirely to their guidance.''^ He regarded them as 
divine, although they were evidently of the same character with the 
lying communications said to be common in our day in Spiritualistio 
circles. I do not assert on modern evidence that evil spirits have 
communicated with the founders of evil religions. The Bible gives 
me authority to say that they did in ancient times; they may, 
therefore, have done so in modem. If you regard the facts which 
Smith mistook for miracles, as only superhuman actions of familiar 
spirits, you will have at once a philosophically and an historically 
adequate explanation of the origin of the very basis of Mormonism. 
You will not be surprised to find that similar experiences were 
behind Mahomet's career. I do not know that there is on the globe 
to-day a single false religion that does not appeal as a proof of the 
divinity of its communications to phenomena similar to those 
observed in our Spiritualistic circles. There was not in antiquity a 
single false religion that did not appeal for authority to what the 
Bible calls familiar spirits, as the source of its confidence that a 
revelation had been given to it. 

'* Begard not them that have familiar spirits."! The perils against 
which those words were a warning are not unknown to modem times. 
'' A man or woman that hath a familiar spirit shall be put to death.'' 
Do I mean to say we should adopt the Mosaic code on these points) 
There is a great difference between being assailed by evil spirits and 
not yielding to them ; and, on the other hand, giving up to them, tak- 
ing their will for your will, and their teachings as divine authority. It 
is this latter voluntary mental attitude of which the Bible speaks in 
thunderbolts. If I were at liberty to uncover the festering carcass of 
eeventh-rate Spiritualism, I doubt whether you would think the Bibli- 
'cal severity of treatment of necromancy entirely uncalled- for in 
modem days. Possession by spirits is treated with all pity in the 
Bible. It is distinguished from insanity. The language of the New 
Testament proves that lunatics and those possessed by evil spirits 
"were regarded as two separate classes % The possessed are spioken 
of with all compassion in the Bible ; but necromancy, or the giving 
up of the will to evil spirits, and taking their will as our wil]| — that 
is perhaps the most mischievous thing on earth ] 

* See Stenhonse, « Rocky Mountain Samts." f I^^* ^i^- 81- t See 

JDelitzflch'B full disciusion of this point in his << Biblical Fi^rehology." 
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Alone among all religions known to ancient ages, Christianity and 
the Old Testament, in terms lurid with the Divine wrath, denounce 
communications with familiar spirits, not on the ground of their 
unreality^ but on that of their untrustworthiness^ impurity, and 
tendencies to immeasurable practical mischie£ 

Natural law in one age of the world is natural law for all ages. 
The power of communicating with familiar spirits is knowUi on. 
Biblical evidence, to have been a reality among men acting undei^ 
natural law. If Spiritualism turns out to he only a rediscovery of the 
ancient art of consulting familiar spii^s^ there is no necessity of denying 
the reality of such communication, hut there is great n^ecessUy of pro- 
claiming with Biblical emphasis, its untrustworthiness^ mischievousness,. 
and wickedness. 

24. It is historically known that Biblical revelations, although 
given through many different channels and in many different places, 
nations, and ages, were perfectly harmonious with each other, and 
were attested by such strictly supernatural events as to authenticato 
them to the world; and also that they have received supreme 
authentication from the Biblical rule of evidence, — ''By their fruita 
ye shall know them." 

25. It is to be inferred, therefore, that if good spirits communicate 
revelations in modern times, they will be in harmony not only with 
each other, but with former revelations, and will be attested by 
strictly supernatural events, and will bear the test of being judged 
by their fruits in the course of experience through ages. 

If modem Spiritualistic communications are real, they must be 
judged by the attested Biblical view of the world; and when such 
tests as Christianity and science both require to be applied to the 
case are used, the evidence shows that there is nothing supernatural 
in Spiritualism, but that there is in it something superhuman, and 
yet that as 6uch it acquires no trustworthiness, but is merely a re« 
discovery of the ancient art of consulting familiar spirits. 

26. In relation to atheistic materialism. Spiritualistic facts are of 
great importance, however, for they bring into view a new world in 
philosophy and a new world in religion. 

27. The philosophical and religious world, so new to atheism and 
materialism as irretrievably to explode them both, turns out to be a 
Biblical world. 

We may, therefore, say with Lord Brougham, ''In the most cloud« 
less azure of scepticism, I see a rain-cloud no bigger than a mau'a 
hand. It is the modem evidence of the superhuman," 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Thi Prbludb.— Rbgekt Desertions from Darwinism. 

It appears to be wholly impoesible to tarn God oot of the nniyerse in the name 
*of exact science. Snpematnralism is pushed to the front eyen by the merely 
physical investigations of this latest and oldest of the centuries. Materialism is 
suffering many desertions, and of course this means that the extremest form of 
the doctrine of erolution is being abandoned by sober naturalists. It was fashion- 
able a few years ago, in certain crude Spencerian circles, to boast of the triumph 
of Darwinism ;* but there are essential parts of Darwinism which are being 
•silently modified or abandoned. Virchow of Berlin, Allman of the British Asso- 
ciation, Dana of New Haven, Wallace of Eogland, and Gray of Harvard Univer- 
sity, have all criticized Darwinism in such a way that the right hand of that 
system of thought, or the doctrine that natural selection is an adequate cause of 
the origin of species, is now a very limp and lame, I had almost said, a wholly 
^sevcred, member. What is Darwinism ? It is the hypothesis that the origin of 
apecies was effected chiefly by natural selection, or the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle of living things with each other. Professor Dana has lately been in- 
duced, by the superb enterprise of the New York Indqpcndenty the foremost religiong 
newspaper of the United States, to speak very definitely on evolution. It is diffi- 
cult to determine what any man thinks on evolution, unless be definss that word. 
^ust as Americanism might mean twenty things in politics^ so evolution may 
mean twenty things in physical science. There is an extreme doctrine of evoli^- 
tion which is materialistic ; a medium doctrine which is agnostic ; a conservative 
doctrine, which is somewhat theistic, although vaguely so ; and then there is what 
I call an orthodox and evangelical doctrine of evolution, — a doctrine not ih» doe- 
trine, — and which is pronouncedly theistic. That latter doctrine is Professor 
Dana's. As I have heretofore emphasized the criticisms made by Virchow and 
Allman on extreme doctrines in regard to evolution, so I think it my duty to 
emphasize also those of Dana. Omitting much, let me read, in his language, but 
not in hie order of statement^ some of the essential positions of this foremost of 
American men of science : 

1. I am not a very vigorous supporter of evolution. 

2. I believe that a creative act was necessary to the existence of man's body, or 
physical nature. Man's physical nature, as well as his spiritual, was not a pro- 
duct or cduct of evolutionary processes. It demanded for its creation a divine 
act For proof I refor, as done by Wallace, to the fact that the brain of the 

♦ See Mr. John Fiske's article on ** The Triumph of Darwinism," North 
American Rtvitw, 1877, 
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lowest race of men has twice the cubic contents of the highest man-ape ; to the 
fact, farther, that the skeleton of man is adapted throughout for a yertical posi* 
Hon, and that of the ape for a horizontal or uidined, and that geology has disco* 
yered no human remains in the rocks that indicate a lower grade of man than now 
■exists, or one that makes the first shade of approximation to the inclined struc- 
ture of the ape, and also to the existence of a moral sense. Somt other power tktm 
Nature's was required/or man's existence. 

8. The special means of change and progress by which it is supposed species 
may have been made firom species, and the systems of life erolved, are not ex- 
plained by any facts thus far ascertained, or by any theory of evolution. No 
-system of causes has yet been proved to be adequate for the results. 

The insufficiency of all environments and environment conditions, without 
-some profounder means, is manifest. 

The theory of natural selection is a theory of selections^ and not of the origin of 
■^pecies. 

The selective breeding exemplified in man, which it appeals to as a funda- 
mental principle, can rarely take place under natural conaitions, since Nature's 
methods are distributive, through the promiscuous breeding which, without man 
to direct, is almost sure to take place, and not selective. 

The i«inciple '* survival of the fittest/* explains in part, survivals, and thereby 
the geographioil distribution of species, as seen in the faunas and floras of dif- 
ferent countries, but nothing as to how the fittest came to be, or species to exist 
or become involved. 

The theories of evolution which make vrogress mere /ra9u/brmt«m, as it has 
been designated, or a direct result of the pulling, shaping, or transforming action 
•of environments, I regard as based on a superjicial vgew of Nature, 

These are most excellent and cheerful doctrines, but they are a very marked 
•desertion of portions of Darwinism. They are, indeed, radical anti-Darwinian 
teaching ; but there seems to be on the part of the Popular Science Montkfy, 
and the representatives of the Cosmic Philosophy, a conspiracy of silence con- 
'Ceming Dana's positions. Having for years contended for these doctrines my- 
self, my purpose this morning is to put his trumpet to the lips of this Lectureship, 
and let it be known that one of the foremost names in science is not dazzled by 
the philosophical materialism of Hackel, nor by the monism and agnosticism 
^ught yet by Huxley and various belated Spencerian schools in regard to evolu- 
tion. 

4. T7ie introduction of life on the globe demanded divine intervention. There 
may have been divine intervention, for all that science has to say on the subject, 
in other cases in the grand system of prog^ress. 

5. I, neverthelecs, admit, in view of known facts as to the general geographical 
relations and distribution of species, whether of animals or plants, the transitional 
forms which have been found, especially between modem species and those of the 
geological age next preceding — many existing species of plants, for example, 
•iM> giadnating into kinds but little different, and others much different, in the 
Tertiary era, that botanists have found no wa^r out of the apparent confusion 
thus introduced, except by means of the principle of the derivation of species 
from species — and in view also of other considerations arising out of the 
structural unity of forms, effects under the law of heredity, and the character 
and extent of actual or known variations in animals and plants, that, however 
inadequate the known agencies of change may seem to be, it is altogether probable 
that there have been natural causes at work which were sufficient for the 
development of the systems of life so far that there were few occasions for 
divine intervention. 

Just here let me pause and prepare you for a surprise. If man's physical 
body originated through a divine act, did God create man out of dead matter, or 
from some other species of animal ? It may be that the divine act was absolutely 
necessary, even if God created man from some lower animsl by changing tbiB 
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deyelopment of that inferior creature. I onderstand Profeawr Dana to WKf thai 
it 18 altogether probable that the divine act was performed in the aecond of thesa 
methods, and yet to deny entirely that msn was produced as we may piodnoa. 
Tarieties of pigeons or of dogs^ by controlling the corrent of generatioa and of 
hereditary descent 

6. Creation of species by divine fiats does not necessarily imply creatioii out 
of dead matter. Creation of tpedes frcm species would be as strieth crtaHon b^ 
a divine act. Of the two methods the latter wonld be, most probably, the tme 
one, in view of the economy of action nnder God*s laws. This holds for man as 
well as for all other species. The derivation of man from an inferior species 
need give the stadent of the Bible no tronblc of mind, provided, in connection 
with it, a divine act is admitted to have been parent, both phyncally and 
spiritnally, to the new creation. 

Any comparison with regard to God*8 directin|; the current of generation aft 
we can direct it in the case of dogs and pigeons, is a wholly false represgntatjoh 
of the view I hold, and absurd also. 

7. It is my belief that all results and conditions are reached through or in con- 
currence with molecular law ; that the differences in germs, lea&ng to their 
dittefent modes of evolution and different adult forms, are some way expressed 
in their molecular coostitution. The great lines of progress in the system of life, 
indicated by the divisions of classes and orders, I TOlieve to have had their 
foundation fixed in moUcular law, under the divine willy and not to he a product or 
consequence of environment conditions, I hold that in evolution there was tmly 
an evolving ; that beneath are molecular and physiological laws, whose action, 
external conditions or the environments, were able to modify hot not to oontroL 

8. But with me una is wholly independent of the question whether evolution 
was carried fonvord by successive divine acts or by natural causes, after an. 
initial fiat, 

9. The modification which has taken place in my views as to evolution, has. 
not been attended by any weakening of my faith in the Christian religion, or 
change of opinion as to its doctrines. 

Nature and the Bible are one in their enunciations of the history of creation. 
They both contain conceptions iofinitely beyond the reach of the human intellect^ 
and bear alike evidence of their divine origin. 

10. Molecular law is law by divine act; and in conformity to that law, and 
through it, creation, whether bjr fiat or by natural growth, must haye taken 
place. 

All law is law by divine appointment, for a divine purpose. All force is the 
ever-active divine will,* 

Professor Gray, whose volume of '' DarvTiniana *' pledges him to treat 
Darwinism as tenderly as possible, does not hesitate in his two recent lectures 
before the Yale Divinity school to criticize severely the doctrine of natural 
selection : 

1. I am unable to perceive that the idea of the evolution of one species froia 
another, and of all from an initial form of life, adds any new perplexity to 
theism. 

2. Darwinism has real causes at its foundation, viz., the fact of variation and 
the inevitable operation of natural selection, detemMniog the survival only of th» 
fittest forms for the time and place. It is therefore a good hypothesis, so £&r. 
But is it a sufficient and a complete hypothesis ? Does it furnish scientific 
explanation of (t.e , assign natural causes for) the rise of living forms from low- 
to high, from simple to complex, from protoplasm to simple plant and animal, 
from fish to flesh, from lower animal to higher animal, from brute to man ?• 
Does it scientifically account for the formation of any organ, show that under 

* These passages, except the paragraph at the end of the sixth section, which 
is from a letter of Professor Dana's to the Presbyterian Banner, axe re-arranged 
from an artide by hUn in the Independent of January 8, 1880. 
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girea conditions sensitive eye-spot, initial hand or braiuy or eren a different hne 
or textare, most then and there be developed as the oonseqnence of a8sk;nable 
conditions ? Does it explain how and why so mach, or any, sensitiyeness, ucnlty 
of response by movement, perception, consciansness, intellect, is correlated with 
SQch and snch an organism ? I answer, Not at all I The hypothesis does none 
of these tilings. For my own part I can hardly conceive ihat any one should 
think that natural selection scientifically accounts for these phenomena. 

3. Darwin may consistently speak of his favourite principle as a cause of 
eyolution, it being that in the absence of which the evolution could not take 
effect A coKM of vanatian it certainly is not, but it is a necessary occasion of 
it, or of its progress. 

4. What Darwinism maintains is that variation, which is the origination of 
sraidl differences, and species-production, which rej^resents somewhat larger 
differences, and genna-production, which represents still greater differences, are 
parts of a series, and differ <mly in degree, and therefore have common natural 
causes, whatever these may be ; and that natural selection gives a clear concep- 
tion of a way in which continually or occasionally arising small differences may 
be added up into large sums in the course of time. This is a legitimate and on 
the 'whole a good woriung hypothesis. The questionable point is whether the 
sum of the differences can be obtained from the individually small variations by 
simple addition. I very much doubt it. I doubt especially if simple addition ia 
capable of cong^ously adding up such different denominations. That is, while 
I see how variations of a given organ or structure can be led on to great modifi- 
cation, I cannot conceive how non-existent organs come thus to be^ how wholly 
new parts are initiated, how any thing can be led on which is not there to be taken 
hold of. Nor am I at ail helped in this respect by being shown that the new 
organs are developed little by little. 

. Justly distinguishing between life and soul, Professor Gray now emphasizea 
views which Lionel Beale, so often defended here, promulgated ten years ago : 

4. With all life goes duality. There is the matter, and there is the life, and 
we cannot get one out of the other, unless yon define matter as something which 
works to ends. As all agree that reflectei thought cannot be translated into- 
terms of extension (matter and motion), nor the converse, so as truly it cannot 
be translated into terms of sensation and perception, of desire and affection, of 
even the feeblest vital response to external impressious, of simplest life. Th& 
duality runs through the whole. Ton cannot reasonably give over any part ot 
the field to the mouist, and retain the rest. 

It was my fortune to be considered, if not erratic, at least crednlons, when 
three years ago that very doctrine was insisted upon here, in the name not only 
of English and German Uiought, but of self-evident truth itself. 

Extreme views as to the power of natural selection to account for the origin of 
classes, and sub-kingdoms, among animals, have lately been rebuked by Wallace, 
himself in an article in the Nineteenth Century,. 

All objections, in so far as they refer to the origin of the different species of 
one genus from a common ancestral {species, or even of all the species and genera 
of one Jamify from some still more remote ancestor, may, I think, be shown Uy 
be invalid ; because we have direct evidence, almost amounting to demonstra- 
tion, that changes to this extent are producible, by the known laws of variation 
and the admitted action of natural selection. But when we go farther back, and 
propose to account for the origin of distinct families, orders, and classes of 
animals by the same process, the evidence becomes far less clear and decisive* 
We find groups with organs of which no rudiment exists in other groups ; we 
find classes differing radically in structure from other classes ; and we have no- 
direct evidence that changes of this nature are now in progress, as we have that 
the Icfiser changes resulting in new species and new genera are in progress. 

No thoughtnil person can contemplate without amazement the phenomena, 
presented by the development of animals. We see the most diverse forms — & 
moUusk, a frog, and a mammal— arising from apparently identical primitive celk> 
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and progTMBinc for a time by Terjr similar initial changes, bat thereafter eadi 
pnrsning its highly complex and often circnitoas course of development, with 
nnerring certainty, by means of laws and forces ol which we are totalJy ignorant* 
It is sorely a not improbable snpposition, that the nnknown power which deter- 
mines and n^ates this manrellons process, may also determine the initiation of 
those more important changes of stractare, and those developments of new parts 
and organs, which characterize the successive stages of the evolution of animal 
forms. In so far as Mr. Darwin denies the necessity of any such power, and 
maintains that the origin of all the diverse forms and types, and all the eomplex 
structures of the organic world, are due to identically the same laws and processes 
as are adequate to produce the different species of aabus or of Canis^ from some 
ancestral bramble or dog respectively, his opponents have undoubtedly a case well 
worthy of being argued out m the courts of science. 

Hie causes which have produced the separate species of one p«aif«, of oney^MitVy^ 
or perhaps of one order from a common ancestor, are not necessarily the same as 
those which have produced the separate orders^ ckuseSf and sub -kingdoms from 
more remote common ancestors. While individual variation with natural selec- 
tion is proved to be adequate for the production of the former, we have no proof 
and hardly any evidence that it is adequate to initiate those important divergen- 
cies of type which characterize the latter. 

Translated into theological language, these cautious concessions of naturalists 
mean theism. They moan snpematuralism acting at the origin of life on our 
planet, and at the initiation of the variations which lead to the origin of species* 
They mean the Divine Omnipresence in all natural law. We may sum up the 
fionndest conclusions of modem natural science, except only the voices of a few 
•erratics, by using Emerson's latest declaration, itself an abandonment of any pan- 
theistic tendencies which characterized his earlier career : ** Nature is too tUn a 
4Bcreen ; the glory of the Omnipresent One breaks through everywhere," * 



Thb Lecture. 

Pbofessob Zollnbb anticipates the second birth of German science 
toid its thorough Christianization. His reasons for this hope, are 
that he thinks materialism is utterly exploded, and that the system 
•of what he calls transcendental physics is sufficiently established to 
be already a basis of prophecy as to the future course of enlightened 
thought. You will remember under what disadvantages I often 
speak here^ as your outlook committee over the realm of culture in 
the world. I am to gaze into the far horizon^ and sometimes a cloud 
may easily be mistaken there for a mountain summit. I do not 
make myself responsible for Professor ZoUner's transcendental 
physics. It is my business here, however, to give the freshest 
outlook possible upon the very latest research, and you must judge 
for yourselves whether the low-lying vapour, irradiated by the sun, 
has been mistaken by this keen German telescope for the summit of 
mountains, or whether we have indeed come upon the confines of a 
new territory in philosophy, and a land on which the sun is never to 

• Essay on " The Preacher," Unitarian Review, January, 1880. 
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Bet. I beg you, however, to remember that from this point on I 
assume that whoever explains modem mysteries will explain ancient, 
and that whatever theory we adopt concerning ancient mysteries 
must also be adopted concerning modem. Let no man minify the 
issue. The whole question of tho relation of the natural to the 
supernatural is at stake in the doctrine of transcendental physics. 

There are four theories for the explanation of the modem and 
ctucient psychical phenomena. 

1. Fraud. 

2. Nervous derangement. 

3. Tho psychic force as exclusively controlled by men. 

4. The psychic force as controlled by both men and spirits. 

At the last analysis every one of the explanations offered in modem 
t)r ancient times may be reduced to one or the other of these heads, 
or to a ccubination of two or more of them. 

In reply to the theory of fraud, what is to be said t 

1. The theory of trickery explains much, perhaps nine-tenths of 
the phenomena, but is applicable only by excessive straining to the 
winnowed residuum of evidence attested by Orookes, Wallace, ZoUner, 
-and other scientific experts. 

Here I hold in my hand the last number of the most creditable 
magazine in the country south of New York, The Penti Monthly, It 
contains a long article by Professor Eobert Ellis Thompson on 
"** Spiritualism in Germany.*' The tone of his discussion will be 
indicated if I cite to you but a single sentence : '' When naturalists 
like Wallace and Max Perty," — the latter is a professor at Berne in 
Switzerland, — '' when chemists like Crookes and Hare, a physiologist 
like Weber, and physicists like Varley, ZoUner, and Fechner, mathe- 
maticians like De Morgan and Scheibner, to say nothing of meta- 
physicians like J. H. Fichte and Ulrici, unite in declaring that there 
is something in Spiritualism, the case for investigation becomes 
urgent. If the evidence of these ten men of science does not create 
ti presumptive case in its favour, it does much more than justify a 
•claim for a full hearing before the scientific world, and nothing 
but an unscientific and unfair prepossession can now prevent that 
hearing." * 

There is no leaning toward Spiritualism, so called, in this article, 
but the recent German experiments are spoken of with respect and 
candour. 

2. Experts in legerdemain, such as Bellachini, llobert Houdin, 
Bignor Blitz, and M. Hamilton and M. Rhys, have all given solemn 

• Penn Monthlif, Feb., 1880, p. 100. 
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testimony— Bellachini gave an affidavit — that nothing in their art 
will account for the so-called psychical phenomena witnessed by 
themselves. The books on legerdemain ofifer no explanation of ex- 
periments like those of 'Crookes and ZoUner. 

I have examined a pile of books oa legerdemain as high as thia 
chair, and I think no one familiar with that kind of literature will 
look into it to-day for any clear explanation of such phenomena as 
are described in the plates which I have had the honour to exhibit 
to you from the works of ZoUner. 

In reply to the theory of nervous derangement, on what facts must 
we place emphasis 1 

1. Experts in nervous disease fail to offer any adequate explana- 
tion of the most signiRcant of the phenomena. 

It is one of my anxieties to observe all comity towards those wha 
maintain an attitude of arrogance toward the investigations of Crook es^ 
Wallace, ZoUner and Weber, on the psychic force. I wiU mention 
no names ; but I may say that I have personaUy offered the fore- 
most exposer of Spiritualism on this continent, and one of the acutest 
ibtudents of nervous diseases America has produced, one hundred 
dollars an hour to repeat the experiments of ZoUner, Fechner, and 
Weber before this audience, and explain them by causes known to 
science, and he confessed his inability to do so, or to obtain for me» 
at any price, any one who could. 

A very acute pamphlet, a highly valuable monograph on " The 
Scieutific Basis of Delusions," was written by the gentleman of whom 
I am speaking. He was my room-mate at Yale College. We are 
excellent friends, I hope ; and I think we shall always be such. I 
rejoice in his distinguished career. I do not know that he accuses 
me of extravagance at all in my claims as to psychical phenomena, 
for all I say is '' if." I do not care what theory goes up or what goes 
down. I wish to know what is true, and care only for facts. If I 
could have obtained the services of this eminent expert, I would, if 
possible, have placed him and Slade on this platform, and have 
matched them against each other. .What does this exposer of 
Spiritualism think of Slade 1 This is what the former has published : 

No delusion of history, not even astrology, h£is been more com- 
pletely elucidated by science than has spiritism; of no one of its 
facts or phenomena can it now be admitted that it is even myste- 
rious.* 

In England, Dr. Carpenter, who has laboured S3 hard, and in 
some respects so successfully, in this department of science, is yet so 

♦ North American Beview^ July, 1879, « The Psjchologjr of Spiritism," p. 75. 
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far out of the way as to concede the possibility of thought-reading ;^ 
and admits that he could not see through the very cheap, and 
tsoarse, and transparent trickery of Slade, which any man can do 
who has two hands, a limited audience of scientific non-experts, and 
n conscience sufficiently seared.''^ 

Offered an opportunity to make these proud words good with a 
reading audience of half a million people, this expert confesses his 
inability to justify his own assertions. I placed Zollner's books on a 
table in my room in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York, received 
a call from this eminent specialist in nervous disease, showed him 
Zollner*8 descriptive plates, which he had not seen before, explained 
to him what is alleged to have been done at Leipzic under the eyes 
of these experts, and implored him if anything in the range of his 
knowledge could explode the theories which Zollner and Weber and 
Fichte were building on these facts, to come to Boston and explode 
them. I offered him almost any price to appear here. I did so in 
writing ; and the most this foremost of American experts could say 
was, that the tricks of legerdemain are very wonderful ; that the 
Oerman professors at Leipzic were perhaps deceived; that no 
one knows by their testimony what occurred at their sittings; 
and that the true theory of trance explains many delusions. 
Who knows but that these professors, by mere expectancy, 
were thrown into an abnormal state, and did not know what 
happened? As Professor Hammond said of Lord Lindsay, so we 
may say of ZoUner : '' His cravat may have been too tight/' Serious 
men are not easily converted to the cravat philosophy, especially 
when the latter refuses to attest itself by experiment. 

The great modem specialists in nervous diseases I speak of with 
the utmost respect. The author I am discussing, explains psychical 
phenomena by a new theory of trance. He is to be held to an exact 
account of himself in his definitions. He opens his brilliant mono- 
graph on trance, by saying that, '^ among more or less incorrect and 
meaningless terms which either superstition or science has applied *' 
to the phenomena he intends to discuss, he '' may specify, as espe- 
cially prominent, somnambulism, artificial and spontaneous, mesme- 
rism, animal magnetism, hypnotism, Braidism, catalepsy, ecstasy, 
and biology.'^ Notice that he calls some of those terms incorrect 
•and others meaningless. What is his definition of trance ? It is 
^' the real phenomena represented or suggested by the above men- 
tioned terms "(p. 2). Is not that a precise definition? A really 
distinct definition of trance is nowhere to be found in this pamphlet. 

* ** A New Theory of Trance," p. 48. 
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The defiDition seems to be left purposely broad and Tague. It» 
chief quality is its amorphous comprehensiyeness. That trait pos- 
sesses a certain strategic serviceability. The undefined definition of 
trance can be thrown out as a cuttle-fish throws out a dark cloud 
into the ocean, to blind the fish it attacks. 

But this specialist's definition of what may eicite trance ia 
another cuttle-fish cloud. 

It matters not what is done to induce this state, nor who does it^ 
nor in what way, provided the brain be in a condition to enter it, — 
physiologically or pathologically prepared for it ; there is not a fact, 
or shape, or influence, or phenomenon, real or professed on earth, ixk 
the air or sky, that may not act as an exciting cause. 

The very possibility, or profession, or fear, or desire, or suspicion,, 
of supernatural, of marvellous, of mysterious, of unusual, or even 
out-of-the-way mundane phenomena, may excite instantly, or within, 
but a few moments, in one psychologicadly or pathologically predis- 
posed, the state of trance, with its distinctive group of physical and 
psychical symptoms. Suspense is the strongest of human emotions, 
and in an ordinary seance the emotions are kept in constant suspense. 

In trance, man becomes an automaton ; the co-ordinated action of 
the faculties that are called the will is displaced by a series of mental 
and muscular movements as purely automatic as the beating of the 
heart or the opening of a flower. In this state objective and sub-^ 
jective become confounded : there is, indeed, no true objective life ; 
the brain absolutely creating objects, persons, experiences, or muti- 
lating and transforming all impressions made upon it, according ta 
what is repeated, or desired, or apprehended-— the eye seeing what it 
looks for, the ear hearing what it wishes or fears. 

Modern Spiritism is a tripod : its three supports being trance, the 
involuntary life, and human testimony.''^ 

Join the first definition to the second, and the theory is ready for 
use. Its portentousness results from its vagueness. 

In other fields, and even in that of exposures of psychical frauds^ 
this author has done some of the best work of our generation. But 
when I find a definition so utterly vague prefacing a monograph of 
fiuch scientific dignity as this, I feel that I have a right to ask for a 
little closer application of the method of scien<je. A few extracta 
will indicate the scope of the theory of this acute author : 

The theory of the nature of a trance which I have to offer, is that 
it is a functional disease of the nervous system, in which the cerebral 
activity is concentrated in some limited region of the brain, with suspen^ 
sion of the activity of the rest of the brain, and consequent loss of volition. 
With this hypothesis of the pathology of trance before my mind^ 
— — ^ . * 

* North American Review, July, 1879, pp. 66, 68. 
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I h&ve been accustomed to illustrate the difference between ordinary 
sleep trance and death, by pointing to a chandelier of gas-burners. 
When all the burners of the chandelier are fully lighted^ that is the 
normal waking state ; when all of the burners are turned down low, 
but not turned out entirely, as usually is the case in public halls, 
before the opening of entertainments, that is ordinary sleep ; if I 
turn out entirely idl the burners except one, and that one, as often 
happens, flames all the more brightly from increased pressure, that 
is trance ; if all the burners are turned out entirely and permanently, 
that is death. The only hold on life which the deeply entranced 
person has, is through the activity of a limited region of the brain, 
through which feeble movements of the heart are sustained, the body 
being, in other respects, motionless. 

The exaltation of the physical and psychical faculties in trance 
cannot be questioned, but is readily demonstrated; and by this 
hypothesis receives an expression that is both lucid and complete. 

Eepresenting, for the sake of comparison, the quantity of cerebral 
force in all parts of the brain by one hundred : if the activity of 
three-fourths of the brain is suspended, then the remaining one- 
fourth may be four-fold more active than when in the normal state. 

These exaltations of the normal senses are the bases of many of 
the popular and professional delusions relating to '' second sights," 
" clairvoyance," " thought-reading," and the like. 

Convulsive movements in trance, as in hysteria and epilepsy, 
belong to the lighter phases, or to the coming in and going out of 
the attack ; in the deeper stages the muscles are motionless. 

This hypothesis accounts for the illusions and hallucinations of 
trance. 

YThat Mr. Crookea and hia associates did, or tried to do, mih the 
medium Ho^ne, will, in this world, never he knouon. 

No wonder this expert concludes by himself admitting that if 
lawyers are to embrace his suggestions in full, '' they must throw 
overboard the principles of evidence as taught, not only in books 
and schools of law, but in all our courses in logic and metaphysics, 
and in our colleges and schools everywhere."* The theory thus 
finds its undoing in overdoing. 

Keep the eyes open, even if the eyeballs be seared. Do not 
abandon in the field of the psychical phenomena the rules of logic by 
which you proceed before juries in cases of* life and death, and by 
which all science in other departments has been built up. 

2. The acutest and best trained reformed Spiritualists fail to 
explain the German experiments. 

3. Time fails to explain them, for fifty years have passed since 
similar facts of mesmerism and animal magnetism began to attract 
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Boientifio attention, and thousands of years have gone by since they 
first became known to history, but no adequate and natujral explana- 
tion of the winnowed residuum of evidence concerning them has yet 
been given. 

The real stress of the conflict, therefore, is between the third and 
the fourth theory. It is asserted, on the one hand, that a psychic 
power wholly controlled by man may produce the so-called spiritual- 
istic phenomena ; and on the other hand, the pretence is set up that 
the psychic power must be controlled by spirits outside of the flesh, 
otherwise a certain portion of the ol^ierved facts cannot be 
adequately explained. Let us now slowly approach these two 
theories, and endeavour to distinguish between them. 

1. The causes of change in the condition and attributes of matter 
may be subdivided into four distinct species : — 

(1) Mechanism or physical causation in its narrowest sense con- 
trolling all change in organic matter. 

(2) Stimulation, as seen in the growth of plants and all vegetative 
functions. 

(3) Motivation, controlling from a distance by external induce? 
ments the actions of animals and men. 

(4) Volition, or the movement of matter in the individual organism 
by the control of the will operating directly upon it 

It is very important to insist on these distinctions, for mechanisni 
and stimulation differ. The latter cannot be put into the same class 
with merely physical causes, without violating the law of proportion- 
ality between cause and efiect. Stimulate one speck of germinal 
matter and it rises into an oak ; another, and it rises into a pine ; 
another, and it becomes a lion ; another, and it becomes a man. 

Mechanism and motivation difier, since the latter operates from 
any distance, and only through the intervention of knowledge.* 

2. The doctrine that living organizations are mere automata, and 
that all the movements and changes taking place in them are capable 
of explanation on exclusively mechanical principles, is therefore 
wholly unfounded. 

3. As in the human body the movements of matter cannot be 
completely explained without the use of these four causes, so in the 
universe at large, the movements of matter cannot be explained 
except by the use of the four causes, — mechanism, stimulation, 
motivation, and volition. 

Professor ZoUner has nowhere formulated these principles. I have 
been obliged to gather them up from many sources, but they are the 

• See Bowen's « Modem Philoiophy,'* pp. 291, 292. 
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fundamental propositions of what he calls Transcendental Phjsioa* 
In my body volition moves matter. Who knows, but that in certain 
eircumstances, matter outside of the body may be moved as matter 
inside of the body is % The great fact is, that somewhere and somehow 
the body does move under the influence of Volition. That is the 
«lue to many mysteries, the one point of light which will guide us 
through this tangle of research. 

When the mechanical theory of matter is once wholly discredited 
tind exploded, it becomes at least philosophically credible that move* 
ments of matter may occur outside. the body, as well as within it, by 
volition. 

The will does govern forces which cause muscular movement. 
Who can deny that, if will, either in man or spirits, can be brought 
into as close contact with matter out of the body as it is with matter 
in th^ body, the former as well as the lajbter may be moved at will % 

4. Gravity and magnetism operate from a distance, although with 
an intensity proportioned to nearness. They move matter without 
contact with it. 

5. The English, German, and American investigations of the 
psychic force have resulted in the claim, that mind can move matter 
without contact by controlling, consciously or unconsciously, a 
natural power whose action accords with mental states. 

Certain actions of my arm follow my will and accord with mental 
states. I do not know what the essence of the power is by which I 
lift my arm, but I believe that the arm, so far as it is matter, no 
more moves itself than it thinks. When what is called will leavei^ 
my body, this motion ceases for ever. There is reason to say with 
Huxley, that the will counts for something as a cause. If there is 
any way to bring the will into contact with other masses* of matter 
than those contained in the body, it ought not to be altogether in- 
credible to us that the will may produce motion in the former 
objects, as well as in the latter. If apparent evidence exists of the 
fact, it is not to be refused examination as philosophically incredible^ 

6. There is much pHma fade evidence to sustain the claim that 
matter can be moved without physical contact. 

Notice the distinction here made between ^rima/oae and scientific 
•evidence* 

7. There is much prin^ facie evidence that mind may act on mind 
at a distance. 

Here is the best book in the world on *^ Animal Magnetism,'V|t 
famous volume by the late Dr. Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Edinburgh. On the basis o£ stich ezperimentiB aa 
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are mentioned in this book, Sir William Hamilton I suppose would 
have granted to me the proposition that the silent thought and will 
of one person can control the thoughts of another. It is asserted that 
by looking at a bright object near the eyes, a person may throw him- 
self into a magnetic sleep, and it is now thought there is no influence 
rayed off from the mesmeric operator upon the ipesmeric subject, for 
the sleep may be produced by merely looking at a bright object The 
passes are useful only in producing expectancy. In the higher 
scientific quarters, the theory is given up that any peculiar influence 
is rayed off from the operator to the subject* Nevertheless when 
the subject has come under the power of the operator, it is admitted 
that the thoughts of the former are largely under the control of the 
latter, and may be controlled at a distance. In the object-lesson I 
had the honour of putting before you last Monday, we had an instance 
of the unconscious control of the thought of one student by that of 
another. 

Professor Thompson, with all his caution, deliberately makes thia 
concession : — 

There certainly are persons who by direct exercise of will can move 
material objects which they are not touching, and who, without the 
intervention of words and signs, can master any piece of knowledge 
which is in the mind of any pei*son in their company, f 

Movement of matter without contact ! The control of thought at 
a distance ! I beg you to notice that these are the Malakoif and 
Redan of the whole subject of the relations of the natural to the 
BupematuraL 

- 8. Grant me that unexpressed thought may control thought 
across space, and that matter may be moved by will without physical 
contact, and you have granted me enough to make explicable, I had 
nlmost said every wonder of ancient or modem times in the field of 
psychical phenomena. 

(1) Audible raps are produced at will by some psychics, as, for 
example, by Mdme. Blavatsky in the presence of Dr. Wyld of Edin- 
burgh, and their statement is that the sounds are produced by some- 
thing analogous to electric explosions, proceeding from the fingers or 
other parts of the body, in obedience to the will 

(2) It is but a step further to suppose that this peculiar polar 
force which explodes from the finger-tips, and is under the control of 
the will in producing sounds in objects near at hand, may, at a larger 
distance from the body, be under the control of the will. 

* See Carpenter, '* Hnman Physiology,? in passages on Dr. Braid*s experimenta 
B8 to Hypnotism. f ^^^ Monthly^ February, 1880, p. 116. 
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(3) It 18 but a step further to move tables and articles of fumituro^ 
through the operation of this psfycbic power. 

What is there you cannot explain bj such psychic force % I do 
not compare its influence to that of electricity, for we do not know of 
any refined form of magnetism or electricity that is like it. Its great 
peculiarity is that it acts in accordance with mental states. There is 
such a force inside the body. The force that lifts my arm accords, 
with a mental state. I know that. But now if, in some way, I can 
get possession of a psychic force outside of my oiganization, and make 
the force accord with mental states, what can I not produce % 

(4) It is but one step further to produce abnormal writing in closed 
spaces. 

(5) It is only another step in the control of mind over matter,, 
without contact, to produce from the particles of matter floating ia 
the atmosphere materialized hands, not as a vision, but as a tangible 
reality. 

The German professors assure the scientific world that they put a. 
vase filled with flour under a table ; that they requested the hand 
which had appeared under the table to dip itself into the flour ; and. 
that they afterwards saw and measured the impression of the hand 
in the flour, and found flour on their knees, but no flour on the hands, 
of the psychic, which had been constantly in sight. That is a fact 
astounding enough to make the hair to stand on end ; but, after all, 
if there is a psychic force according with mental states, who knows, 
but that the psychic produced the hand and dictated all that it did i; 

(6) If hands can be produced, it is but another step to produce^ 
the semblance of the entire human body, and to cause this to per- 
sonate some departed human being. Of course the semblance of* 
clothing can be produced if that of a hand can be. 

(7) If matter can be moved without contact, the mere will of the^ 
psychic may set the keys or strings of a musical instrument in motion, 
and thus Crookcs's experiment of the accordion playing in a cage be- 
explained. 

9. If you put enough into the theory of the psychic force, you can 
get out of it enough to explain everything in the psychical pheno- 
mena, but that theory which asserts that this force, as controlled 
exclusively by men, produces all the phenomena, is greatly strained 
by the alleged facts of the penetration of matter by matter, and of 
the disappearance of matter. 

10. The theory that all spiritual communications are only a mental 
mirror of the human minds seeking the communicationsf, breaks^ 
down in many cases. 
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11. Hence the necessity of raising the question whether inti^- 
^ences not in the flesh maj not control the psychic force. * 

12. It is the theory of Serjeant Cox and President Mahan that tho 
psychic force as controlled, consciously or unconsciously, by men^ 
•accounts for all the phenomena. 

It is the theory of Crookes and Zollner that the phenomena are 
'explicable only on the supposition that this force is controlled by 
4x)th men and spirits. 

• If spirits do move tables and produce music and writing, I believe 
they do it by controlling this psychic force, which is perhaps mora 
fully under their control than it can be under ours. 

Matter passes through matter. A conch- shell passes through a 
table and drops on the floor. How can that be explained 1 How 
■did our Lord enter a room when the doors were shut) What if 
matter is only visible force % Here is a cake of ice. I apply to it 
what you call heat, but heat is only a form of motion. What does 
the application of heat effect 1 It changes the relation of the mole- 
>cu]ar atoms to each other. The impenetrable ice becomes penetrable 
water. I continue to apply heat. The water becomes vapour, and 
I might walk through the invisible steam. Have I done anything 
supernatural in that 1 I have simply applied natural law in such a 
way that matter is made to penetrate matter. Put the particles 
composing the mahogany lid of this table into the same electrical 
-condition aud they will repel each other. The lid might thus be- 
come penetrable. If you separate the particles of matter from each 
•other you increase its permeability. The passing of matter through 
matter is not utterly incredible if you adopt the theory that the 
psychic force is under the control of spirits and man, and that by its 
<use the relations of the particles of matter to each other may b0 
changed. The German professors saw a table appearing and disap- 
pearing in the air. Is that any more strange than that the ice be- 
comes water, and the water invisible steam % The conch-shcU that 
passed through the table in the Leipzic experiments was made sud- 
*denly very hot. You say that I am attempting to lead you into a 
fitrange new land. That is my business. 

13. Only persistent and mercilessly exact research can decide be- 
tween these two theories. 

14. Meanwhile, it is safe to assert with Ulrici, that enough is 
-already established to annihilate materialism and destroy utterly the 
mechanical theory of matter. 

7)f Zollner and his associates at Leipzic University in their inves- 
tigations of psychical phenomena did see a palm and fingers, as they 
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say they did, and scientifioally proved its existence ]by the tests; 
which they describe, there has come forth on the wall of Belshazzar'a. 
feast a hand whose writing it immensely behoves materialism to- 
read. Materialism has been king, indeed, but not a king without 
opponents. 

Materialism the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, 
and drank wine before the thousand. Materialism, while he tasted 
the wine, commanded to bring the gold and silver vessels which his 
father Atheism had taken out of the temple which was at Jerusalem ;. 
that the king and his princes, his wives and his concubines, might 
drink therein. Then they brought the golden vessels that were^ 
taken out of the temple of the House of God which was at Jeru- 
salem ; and the king and his princes, his wives and concubines^ 
drank in them. They drank wine and praised the gods of gold and 
of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of ^tone. 

In the same hour came forth fingers of a man's hand and wrota 
over against the candlestick upon the plaister of the wall of the^ 
king's palace ; and the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. 
Then the king's countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled 
him so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote^ 
one against the other. This is the interpretation of the writing, 
*'Mene, mene, tekel, uphardin." God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
aud finished it. Thou art weighed in the balances and found want-^ 
,ing. Thy kingdom is divided and given to another. 
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TRUTHS IN NEW LIGHTS. 

The Prelude. — The Diminishing Influence op Channino's 

Negations. 

Channino*8 beantifal spirit, the prodact of generations of Paritan cn1tnie» 
stands in the past like a star, but the pale negations which he taaght bring forth 
^as yet no soul like his own. He was produced from something better than he 
planted. On the seventh day of April, 1880, a hundred years will have passed 
from the birth of Channing; and a calm judgment, I thiok, must say that 
while his philanthropic and literary influence waxes, his distinctively theological 
wanes. You will not understand me to regret at all Channiog*s influence so far 
1U3 his chief affirmations in natural and revealed theology are concerned, for in 
his affirmations he is harmonious with the great body of Christian belief through- 
out all nations and ages. The statue of Channing as a public teacher is com- 
posed in part of brass and iron, and in part of clay. His negations are the clay^ 
and as the storms of time beat upon the image, the soft material is washed away; 
but the affirmations, both in theology and in philanthropy, are the sterner metal, 
«nd they make a figure which I am anxious should be venerated. 

Aspiration for moral greatness was Channing's predominant trait, and he 
learned it from no set of negations like his own. He was the pupil of New 
England Christianity, the consummate flower of the old Puritanism, in his youth. 
Few remember how intimate his relations were with Hopkins, a disciple of 
•Jonathan Edwards. It ought never to be forgotten that when, in 1802, Channing 
was ordained to the ministry, many of his best friends expected him to defend 
extreme orthodoxy. Channing was profoundly moved by admiration of the stem 
purity which the Stoics taught. In studying Hutcheson's essays on <' Beauty 
and Virtue," he attained sublime views of self-devotion to the absolute good» 
Ferguson, on <' Civil Society," concentrated his energies on the thought of social 
progress. But he derived from these writers no more important moulding 
influences than he had received from Hopkins and Edwards. George Bancroft 
43ays that whoever would understand New England in the days of her transition 
from the Old World type of civilization to that of the New, must give his days 
«nd nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards. Calvin himself, although not 
^slavishly echoed by the modem New England theology, is so far a power yet, 
that I may say that even Channing, having been moulded largely by Edwards, 
showed throughout life some touches firom the fingers of the Prophet of Geneva. 
Let us have mental hospitality enough to admit the action and interaction of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy upon each other. Let us be true to our knowledge of 
the lines of cause and effect in history, and confess that the glorious aspirattoa 
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ior moral greatness, which made Channing a reformer in things both secalar and 
religions, was but the flowering out of some of the stem doctrines of Pnritanism. 

Edwards himself had a poetic natnre, of greater depth, psrhaps, than any other 
that New England has produced, although he had no sense of rhythm, and coald 
«iot Bing what his soul's holy of holies contained. Channing, with his wonderful 
grace of expression, and his marvellously sensitive organization, did not possess 
4m intellect of the first order of eminence. I do not know that even his most 
enthusiastic admirers claim that he was at all the equal of Edwards in intellectual 
power. But it is safe to assert that Edwards was more than the equal of Chan- 
ning in spiritual endowment and religious insight, and that much of the deeper 
inspiration which Unitarian circles value so highly in Channing, the spiritual 
illumination, the profound religious sensitiveness which characterized his writings, 
he learned out of the old New England Christianity, and from no negations like 
his own. Coleridge said : '' Unitarians may be Christians, but Unitarianism is 
not Christianity.^ * The same Coleridge also sidd of Channing : ** He has the 
love of wisdom and the wisdom of love." Until Channing*s negations came to 
the front there were no important negations in the progress of New England 
Christianity. 

History will never fail to eulogize Channing as a reformer in regard to peace 
4ind war, temperance, education, and most specially concerning slavery. What 
was the effect which Channiog's whole career produced on the mind of tiie young 
man Lowell at Cambridge ? When, in 1842, Channing was placed in his grave, 
Xowell laid upon the marble these words, which may well be ours : 

Farewell, good man, good angel now ! This hand 
Soon, like thine own, shall lose its cunning too ; 

8oon shall this soul, like thine, bewildered stand. 
Then leap to thread the free nnfathomed blue. 

When that day comes, may this band grow cold, 
Busy like thine, for Freedom and Uie Right ; 

O, may this soul, like thine, be ever bold 
To face dark Slavery*8 encroaching blight. 

It was as a reformer, and not especially as a theolo^an, that Channing im« 
printed himself on this soul of a poet as sensitive as a daguerrotype-plate. It 
is as a reformer, I think, and not as a theologian, that Channing will be remem- 
4>cred a hundred years hence with the most reverence. 

Channing's pure, clear, and graceful English style has carried his thoughts far 
into those circles of which Emerson says that their central doctrine is, *' By taste 
•are ye saved." It fixed the fashion of much Boston and New England writing. 
Compared with John Milton's, Jeremy Taylor'a^ John Buskin's, or Thomas 
<I!arlyle*8 mastery of English expression, Channing's style, like Everett's, pain- 
fully lacks variety, warmth, vividness, and force. It is a sweet but monotonous 
•clear tone on one string of the harp of the soul, and not a full, bold, varied and 
titterly natural sweeping of all the chords. 

It will bo understood, I hope, that I distinguish between Channing's philan- 
thropic and literary inflaenco, on the one hand, and his distinctively theological 
-on the other, and that I make a still further distinction between the effect of his 
4iiiirmations in theology, and that of his negations. It is the latter on which I 
place emphasis when I express my individual opinion that the influence of 
-Channing in his negations is declining. 

♦ Table Talk. 
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Why arc the characteristic negations of Ohamiing*s theology not fitted to exert 
a pennancnt and enlarging influence ? 

The negations deny the Deity of onr Lord, the yicarioosneas of the Atonement,, 
and the depravity of hnman nature. 

I offer eight reasons in support of my opinion that these negations are not 
fitted to exert a permanent and enlarging influence. 

1. Two of Channing*s characteristic negations proceed from complete mis«^ 
ooooeptions of the orthodox doctrines which they deny. 

The doctrine of hnman depravity, rightly understood, does not assert thfr 
imamngeahility of man*s faculties in harmony with moral law, but simply their 
disarrangedness. 

ChanniDg never correctly represents the doctrine, and so his negation of it is i^ 
blow into the air. By the total depravity he understands, as orthodoxy does not,, 
the total corruption of human nature. 

By total depravity, orthodoxy means the utter disarrangcdncss of man*a 
faculties previous to regeneration, bnt not their unarrangcability. 

The doctrine of the vicarionsness of the Atonement does not imply the trans-^ 
ference of personal blameworthiness from one individuality to another, nor the 
punishment of an innocent being. Channing always taught, as do most of his 
followers, that both these positions are involved in the doctrine, and so hia 
negation on this point was a blow into the air. 

. The barbarities of the doctrine of vicarious Atonement are dinned in our eara 
by those who ought to understand the doctrine ; and when we ask for a proof of 
the barbarities, we are pointed to the alleged self-contradiction in the idea that 
personal blameworthiness can be transferred from one individual to another,. 
Orthodoxy never asserts that. It is impossible, in the nature of things, that 
blamewoithincss should be transferred. We are also told that the doctrine of a 
vicarious Atonement requires us to believe that an innocent being was made ta 
fuffier punishment. Orthodoxy does not mean that punishment, in the sense of" 
pain inflicted for personal blameworthiness, was borne by our Lord. Orthodoxy^ 
distinguishes, as all clear thought must, between pain inflicted for personal blame- 
worthiness, and pain inflicted for the moral benefit of those who witness its inflic-^ 
tion, or for the moral benefit of the sufferer. Punishment and chastisement da 
differ greatly in the nature of things. The Atonement consists in the substitu-^ 
tion of Christ's voluntary sacrificial. diastiscment for man's punishment. Guilt 
may mean cither one of two very different things. It signifies sometimes personal 
blameworthiness ; at others liability to suffer to maintain the honour of a violated 
law. It is in this latter sense of the word that we are taught that guilt was 
taken off from sinners and placed upon our Lord. The barbarities of the- 
doctrine of the Atonement! That phraseology is used only by those whoso^ 
mental or moral experience has never shown to them the depths and the heighta 
of this supreme mountain-range of revealed truth, its summit commencing with 
the eternal azure, and its roots taking hold of the very core of the nature of 
things I 

2. In regard to the negation of the Deity of our Lord, Channing, so far as. 
hs was an Arian, has to-day very few followers, even among unevangelical 
sects. 

In the central and most effective portion of his ministry, Channing was ani 
Arian ; that is, he denied both the Deity and the mere humanity of onr Lord, 
imd asserted hi» superhuman character, or that He was the-highesLof all created 
beings. His own biographer admits that in this period, "he held opinions ioi 
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regard to the DWine Government, spiritoal inflaenceB, a mediator, and the king- 
dom of heaven, which, by most liberal ChrlBtians, wonld be considered rather 
mystical than rational." * 

Channing held that Christ waa not human, and not divine, bnt was a created 
being. But, as a created being, Christ mnst have been finite ; and yet Channing 
said, in 1817 : '' Angels are subjected to llim. Nature is subject to Him," — ^that 
is, to this finite being, ** These views give a new complexion to the mind which 
truly imbibes them. Christ ever lives and is ever active for mankind." f '^^ 
idea tbat the present influences of the Holy Spirit are the continued life of our 
Lord was dear to Channing, and was really the inspiration of that solemn tone 
which vibrates through his earlier ministry, and hushes to-day whoever listens to 
it, I do not hear that tone in average nnevangelical preaching, for I do not find 
there the belief that the influences of the Holy Spirit are the influences of our 
ascended Lord. That is a belief dear to orthodoxy. That is a doctrine central 
in the New Testament literature. That was indeed the inspiration of the goodly 
company of the apostles and martyrs in the ages of persecution under the Boman 
Empire. That is to*day the sacred, serene, unfathomable joy of all who have 
absorbed the spirit of the Gospels.^ But Channing had no right to that doc- 
trine, for he held that Christ was a finite being, and how can a finite being be 
omnipresent ? 

Even as late as 1841, Channing wrote : ** The fulness of the Godhead was 
substantially in Christ. His will corresponded precisely to the Divine. Jesus 
was the Shekinah in an unspeakably higher sense than the splendour in the 
cloud.** § 

Ton say he died a humanitarian, asserting that our Lord was merely a man. 
That is what h^ wrote when death was only one circuit of the seasons distant 
from him. 

Channing's high Arianism is held now by very few Unitarians. Even tho 
revered preacher at Harvard University can hurdly be called, in the full sense of 
the words, a Channing Unitarian. I understand that the recent President of that 
University, Thomas Hill, in many respects the profonndest metaphysical mind in 
New England, is an Arian. There are a few of the very strongest men in tho 
nnevangelical body who rise to Channing's height, and to the Biblical point of 
view ; or, I will say, almost to that point, for Arianism, in my opinion, does not 
exhaust the meaning of the Scriptures, and yet it so much more nearly exhausts, 
it than any humanitarianism, that when I listen to that venerated ex-President: 
of Harvard University, who was once my instructor, I do not find, except in a. 
very few passages, anything to dissent from. I think Arianism is as unnecessary 
m theology as a middle blade in a pair of shears, and is as sure to be ground to- 
powder as a third stone between the upper and lower millstones. There is no 
room for it. It is one of the most self-contradictory theories a man can maintain 
theologically ; bnt spiritually, it is a vast advance upon humanitarianism. 

3. Church history shows tiiat Arianism is much more difficult to be maintained 
than either orthodoxy or humanitarianism. It involves the contradiction of 
assigning substantially infinite powers to a finite being. 

4. On the other hand, Church history proves that humanitarianism cannot be- 
made harmonious with the Scriptures ; the exegetical argument in theology has 



* Channing's «* Memoks," Vol. IL, p. 94. t " Memobs," Vol. n., p. 60. 

I See Boston Monday Lectures, *' Transcendentalism," pp. 267-276 ; and " Ortho- 
doxy,*' pp. 83-96. § " Memoirs," Vol. II., p. 438. 
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again and again been triumphantly shown to be against those who assert the 
mere homanity of Christ. All Arians will admit this ; and, therefore, if it be 
claimed that Cbanning's final position was hnmanitarian, the inference from 
history is that fifteen ont of twenty of the acntest and most learned interpreters 
of the Scriptures will decide that the Bible, rightly understood, is against hinu 

I hold that in the ezegetical debate between the evangelical and nneyangeHcal 
sects the actual result indicates the real merits of the case. Fifteen ont of 
twenty, and I think a much larger number of scholars, assert that the New Testa- 
ment does teach the literal Deity of our Lord. Rationalists in Germany throw 
the New Testament away because they say it teaches this. They haye no desire 
to find the doctrine in Uie Bible ; but it is there. In the great debate in New 
England between eyangelical and nneyangelical parties, I maintain that the evan* 
gelical argument advanced by Andover against Cambridge has never been 
answered. - Cambridge has moved to another line of defence, and occupies 
philosophical ground, and that is the position which must ultimately be taken up 
by unevangelical believers. The assertion that the New Testament does not 
teach the Deity of our Lord puts such a strain on the doctrine of inspiration that 
it is no wonder that the exegetical argument is finally left in the back-gronnd 
and philosophy pushed to the front as a sort of higher revelation. 

5. In the latter period of his life^ Channing*8 opinions, as is claimed by those 
who knew him best, and as perhaps a promised new biography may show, became 
' much more, nearly or quite humanitarian, and thus a self-contradiction, or at least 
a vacillation in his views impairs their fitness to exert a permanent infiuence. 

It is certain that the solemn and inspired tone of Channing's preaching when 
he was an Arian was not often heard from him in the years when he is supposed 
to have been a humanitarian. The latter portion of his career as a preacher and 
theologian defeats the influence of the earlier portion, when he taught high Arian 
views. 

C. It is noteworthy, that while Arian-Unitarianism has little power among 
Channing*8 successors, humanitarian Unitarianism, as compared with the influ- 
•ences which counteract it, has far less power now than thirty or forty years ago 
in Boston and Eastern Massachusetts, where it has had the best of opportunities 
to be fairly heard. 

Evangelical Christianity is manifestly predominant now in Eastern Massachu- 
-setts, and even in Boston, where, in 1815, there were but two Orthodox Congre- 
gational churches. 

There has lately been issued a superb volume describing the present state of our 
American colleges. An article in it by a professor of the Law School of Har- 
vard, takes great pains to prove that Harvard has not passed into the hands of 
^he Unitarians, nor indeed, into those of any other religious denominations, but 
"Certainly not into those of the Unitarians. As an illustration of the increase of 
the evangelical patronage of Harvard University, it is interesting to notice that 
the number of Trinitarian and Unitarian students in the senior classes in Harvard 
has been as follows for five years : — In 1870, 68 to 66 ; in 1871, 74 to 67 ; in 
1872, 62 to 40 ; 1873, 62 to 43 ; 1874, 72 to 71 ; in 1876, 77 to 44.* It may be 
roundly stated that since 1866 Harvard has been predominantly evangelical, in 
the tendency of its undergraduate department 

7. The progress of exegetical research in matters pertaining to Channing*s 
•characteristic negations has strengthened in Grermany, and so throughout the 

* See the article by Professor Ames, on " Harvard,*' in ^ The College Book.** 
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learned world, the eyangelical poeitionfl represented bj sneh a work as Danier*ft 
-** Person of Christ." 

8. The prbg^ss of ethical science since Channing*8 day has caused all systems 
of religions thought that do not contain a doctrine of a yicarions Atonement, to 
iseem inadequate to meet the wants of human nature. 

Channing*s system does not bridge the wide streams of philosophy. Held over 
vuch a river of thought as flows through tfulius Miiller's <' Doctrine of Sin," and 
recent allied works on conscience and the moral law, Channing's teachings are 
as inadequate to span the current as a fishing-rod is to bridge the MississippL 
The inadeqnateness of Channing*8 system of thought in this respect is its supreme 
failure. 

Channing himself said, in 1841, in a letter to James Martineau : '' Old Unita- 
rianism must undeigo important modifications or deyelopments. This I have 
felt for years. It does not work deeply. It does not strike liying springs in the 
soul. It cannot quicken and regenerate the world." * But its inadequacies 
in these supreme points result from its negations. 

Thomas Jefferson, in 1822, when he heard of Chaaning^s earlier preaching, 
wrote : << I trust there is not a young man now living in the United States who 
will not die a Unitarian. Unitarianism will, ere long, be the religion of the 
majority, from North to South." f This was a common prophecy in 1820 and 
1830. Besides Thomas Jefferson, there was not a more vehement opponent of 
orthodoxy in the United States, within the ranges of respectable circles, than 
John Adams. He quite agreed with Jefferson. Fifty-seven solemn years have 
passed, and James McCosh, equipped in all modem learning, President of Prince- 
ton College, writes, in 1879 : ** Unitarianism has died, and is laid out for decent 
foOriaL" X [Applause.] 

I haye no desire to hear your applause at this point [lifting a hand to hush the 
iipplause]. Ton think I am an ecclesiastical partisan. My voice will be heard 
here not often perhaps in the next year or two years. 

America is dear to me : the green springing corn of the prairies ; the thunders 
of Niagara ; the solitudes of the Adirondacks ; L%ke George, the first object I 
•can remember ; the swaying waterfalls of the Tosemite. I love them all, but I 
am to leave them all. Immeasurably more to me than my country is my creed, 
for that I am not to leave. My home is not here, except for a season. My home 
IS in the company of those truths of the ^th, in relianco upon which I am to 
go out of the world. Six hundred feet above the water of Lake George, at the 
summit of Hoger's Bock, there is a little spot I call mine, and I rest my fore- 
bead upon the granite in my weary days, and am at peace. 

There the unclouded yellow moon 

Hangs o'er the eastern 'ridges. 
And the long shaft of trembling gold 

The trembling crystal bridges. 

— G. S, HiLLiASD, ''Lake George." 

Tour historian, Parkman, whose vivid pages are the aureole of Lake George^ 
wrote to me, not long since, that it is the most, enchanting spot in America. I 
expect to go back there to revise the ten books you have made me publish in four 
years. I diall not stay there. I have no home except yonder [pointing upward], 
neither have yon. As thoroughly as that I exist, I believe that no man can 

* « Memoirs,*' Vol. II., p. 899. f Parton's '* Life of Jefferson,'* pp. 711-713. 

% Catholic Presbyterian, September, 1879. 
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obtain harmonization with himself and God and an irreyeraible paat unless the 
New Birth and the Atonement stand between him and God. I lire in that system 
of thought, and am no partisan. It is not pleasant for me to criticize anybody ; 
bnt if a man be a champion of an army attacking that castle in which 1 am to 
find protection beyond death ; if a man be a champion of an army attacking, 
not my earthly home, bnt this palace in which I am to live for ever, and these 
beliefs which are philosophically necessary to my harmonization with my God, 
myself, and my past, I defend my hearthstone ; I defend the altar of the palace 
in which I am to live permanently. I have no peace except in that house. It 
has borne attack long — ^it has borne attack eighteen hundred years ; I believe 
that it is a house that hath foundations ; and I invite you into it, through the 
New Birth and the Atonement. 



Thb Leotubb. 

The great Leipzic experiment of tying knots in an endless cord has 
been successfully repeated by Dr. Nichols, a learned physician in 
London. The experiment is important as defeating the theory of 
legerdemain. It is important also because it puts a severe strain 
upon the theory that the psychic force, as controlled exclusively by 
man, explains the knots. It is necessary to the operation of this 
force, that it should accord with conscious or unconscious mental 
states, but there is no conscious or unconscious mental state in man 
explaining how knots can be tied in an endless cord. Without 
Zollner's theory of the fourth dimension of space, and the further 
assumption that matter can pass through matter, this phenomenon, 
it is claimed, cannot be explained. We are, therefore, forced to 
examine the competing theory, namely, that the psychic force is 
under the control of both men and spirits. 

Dr. Nichols' own description of his famous repetition of Prof. 
ZoUner's experiment has been re-published by Zollner.* 

I cut four yards of common brown twine— such as I use for large 
book-packets — from a fresh ball of twine, examined it carefully ; tied 
the two ends together in a single knot which included both, then 
passed the united ends through a hole in my visiting card ; tied a 
square knot and firmly sealed this knot to the card, and asked a 
gentleman to seal it with his seal ring. On this card I also put my 
signature and the date. The loop of the string, whose two ends were 
thus sealed to the card, I again examined and found it free from knots. 

Six persons, including Mr. Eglinton and Mr. Colman, sat round a 
small table. The sealed card was placed on the centre of the table, 
and the fingers of each person present placed upon it, while the loop 
hung down upon the floor. 

• Vol. n., p. 907. 
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This position was maintained for aboat a minute, when raps were 
heard, and I examined the string. The ends were firmly fastened 
and sealed as before, and five single knots were tied upon it, about a 
foot apart — on the single endless string, observe, whose perfect fasten- 
ing had never left my sight — where they now remain. 

It is certain that no mortal man could have tied these knots — 
equally certain that all the philosophers and all the '' magicians '' of 
Europe cannot now untie them under the same conditions. 

Here is a fact which can be proven in any court of justice, and for 
which any conceivable number of dimensions of space cannot account. 

T. L. Nichols, M.D. 

32, FqpstOTie-roadf London, Apr. 19, 1878. 

« 

Prof. Zollner is so convinced that knots in an endless cord cannot 
be explained by any theory of legerdemain that he illustrates his 
experiment by a large plate, showing the condition of the cord, and 
claims to have discovered a new force in nature. Consider for your- 
43elves what happens when knots are tied in an endless cord. You 
liave the loop without knots hanging before you, and knots are tied 
in one side of the loop, while the ends of the cords are sealed and 
held under your thumbs, and the hands of the so-called psychic are 
constantly in sight. It is physically impossible to tie a knot in an 
•endless cord without the passage of matter through matter. Leger- 
-domain does not pretend to efifect that. It is a new fact in the history 
of imposture, if it is imposture. Notice that I do not say it is not 
imposture, but I will say that thus far we have no explanation of it 
from the point of view of legerdemain. Here are trained physical 
experimenters asserting that knots are thus tied before their eyes. 

Of course there are many phenomena more wonderful than this 
described in the records of psychical facts ; but I am not aware of the 
•existence of any one record that is so well authenticated by experts 
as this, so free from suspicion as to legerdemain or nervous derange- 
ment, and therefore so available and crucial as scientific evidence. 

Zollner thinks that if there is a fourth dimension of space, he can 
show how knots can be tied in an endless cord by an intelligence 
outside of man's brain and familiar with the fourth dimension. But 
^ollner's theory on that point is a little ridiculed by mathematicians 
themselves. It is no part of my purpose to push to the front his 
theory of the fourth dimension of space. You may read his specula- 
tions on that point, but they amount only to saying, that if there ar6 
beings conscious of only two dimensions of space, for instance length 
■and breadth, and wc were to take a position above or below them, we 
should be invisible to them. Just so, if there is a fourth dimension 
•of space, and if there exist in it intelligent beings, they may keep 
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their position in that fourth dimension and so be invisible to us. 
We are conscious of three dimensions only. As^ for example, w& 
should be invisible to snails that could only crawl on the length or the 
breadth of a surface and not see above or below them, so possibly 
spirits may be unseen by man because they inhabit a fourth dimension 
of space. If we were to come down upon the plane of simple length 
and breadthi and out of the regions of height, we should be visible 
to those crawling creatures which have only cognizance of two dimen« 
sions ; but until we thus descend we cannot reveal ourselves to them. 
And so spirits are invisible to us when they are in the fourth dimen-> 
sion of space, but become visible when in either of our three dimen- 
sions. This sounds like a very recondite theory, but at the last 
analysis it appears to be only a make-shift to account for peculiar 
phenomena. There is nothing in the theory that really explains the 
tying of knots in an endless cord. An intelligence that can bring the 
knots into existence must be admitted to exist somewhere, and when 
such intelligence is assumed as existing outside of the body, why may' 
it not be supposed to be invisible to us, and yet to exist in our threes 
dimensions of space 1 

When one student sat near another at Andover, in the object- 
lesson I gave you some days ago, thought was transferred from one 
brain to another without effort on the part of either student. I sup- 
pose that the student whose thought was transferred, was utterly 
unconscious that his thought was being translated into another mind.. 
Now, according to the theory of the psychic force, it is not absolutely 
necessary that I should will the movement of a table in order to pro- 
duce the movement. Facts that have once been known to me, but 
of which I am not now conscious, may be described by raps, and all 
because the psychic force accords with both conscious and unconscious 
mental states. This is a very bold theory, but President Mahan 
and Serjeant Cox build up learned volumes on it. Dr. Bell saya 
that an untouched table moved forty feet President Mahan admits 
the fact, but affirms that the company unconsciously wished it ta 
move, and that that wish took possession of this strange psychic force- 
and moved the object,* 

No man ever tied knots in an endless cord. It is utterly incon- 
ceivable to the human faculties that those knots are possible at all. 
How can you account, even by an unconscious mental state, for the 
production of those knots in the string % If President Mahan, wha 
is a rigorous and vigorous defender of his theory through thick and 

* See '< The Phenomena of Spiritnalism," by Rev. Asa Mahan, DJ>., 'B'vnk 
President of Oberlin College, Ohio, edition of 1876, pp. 272-276. 
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thin, were here, I presume that he would admit that the knots were 
tied as ZoUner and his associates assert they were. Repetition of 
experiment is the supreme test of truth in science, and Dr. Nichols 
and Zollner have both repeated this experiment President Mahan's 
explanation of it would be that the company unconsciously willed that 
the knots should be tied, and that they were tied by the psychic 
force controlled by this mental state. It may be they were; but 
if President Mahan knows they were, he knows more than he proves. 
There is prima fade evidence to show that unconscious states of mind 
may control the psychic force, and produce motions in physical 
objects ; but can it cause matter to pass through matter % President 
Mahan's theory is put to its wits' ends by this Leipzic and Lon- 
don experiment, for there are no human mental states, conscious or 
unconscious, to explain how knots of the kind here in discussion can 
be tied without the intervention of an intelligence not human. 

If I ask you to look at the theory which asserts that the psychic 
force is under the control of spirits as well as of men, I do so without 
abandoning for an instant the use of the rival theory, so far as it will 
go, for I think a vast number of the psychical phenomena are ex- 
plained as President Mahan says they are, by the influence of the 
psychic force, as exclusively controlled by the will, and even by the 
unconscious cerebration of human beings. It is only when I meet 
with fkcts like the Leipzic and London experiments which I am dis-. 
cussing, and attested by reputable scientific experts, that I am inclined 
to look at Zollner's theory, that possibly the psychic force may be 
under the control of both men and spirits. 

In order to show you what importance there is in making a dis- 
tinction between Mahan's and Zollner*s theory, let me read you a few 
sentences from Dr. Wyld of Edinburgh, in which he outlines his own 
opinion in contradiction to that of Serjeant Cox, a celebrated lawyer, 
who led the researches of the London Dialectical Society, when that 
organization, under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, investigated 
psychical phenomena. 

The views I hold on the subject di£fer from those held by Mr. Cox« 

While he holds that all the so-called spiritual phenomena art 
produced by the psychic force of human beings in the body, I, on the 
contrary, hold that all phenomena within the capability of departed 
human spirits can be produced by the spirits of human beings not 
departed, but that, as presented to us, some of the phenomena are 
from the one source and some from the other; that this psychic 
force can be exercised by some living beings, but that much more 
easily and frequently the souls of departed human beings can exercise 
the same force. 
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Ton will not understand that the acute lawyer whose yiews ard 
liei*e combated by a physician undertook to prove a negative, 
Serjeant Cox's own words, as quoted by Professor Crookes, are: 
"But I, and all who adopt this theory of psychic force as being the 
agent through which the phenomena are produced, do not thereby 
intend to assert that this psychic force may not be sometimes seized 
and directed by some ot/ier intelligence than the mind of the psychic" 

Here you have, in sharp contrast, the two theories, between which, 
as I suppose, the stress of the conflict lies in regard to this multiplex 
and massive theme. Without adopting ZoUner's theory, I beg you 
to stand for a moment in the position of those who do adopt it, and 
to notice what your mental horizons from that outlook are. 

What view of the world does ZoUner's theory of Transcendental 
Physics necessitate 1 

1; Man is a duality possessed of body and spirit. 

It may be that under the latter term two things are contained, 
namely a psychic body and the souL We have first the physical 
body ; and then the psychic body of which Ulrici speaks, and of 
which, as Julius Miiller interprets the Scriptures, the Bible itself 
speaks ; and then we have the soul which is the moving power of 
both the bodies which enswathe it. Body, soul and spirit is the 
Biblical triplicate division of man. In the first proposition of 
Transcendental Physics you find nothing absolutely contrary to the 
Bible ; indeed, you find that the trichotomy of the Biblical psychology 
is substantially justified by this new philosophical division. Here is 
perhaps the best book in the English language on "The Biblical 
Doctrine of Man." It is by John Laidlaw, MA., and constitutes the 
seventh series of the Cunningham Lecture^, and was published (by 
T. & T. Clark, at Edinburgh) in 1879. In this volume all these 
doctrines about the threefold division of man are established on the 
evidence of proof texts. 

Shall I confess that I did a strange thing the other day when 
alone in my study 1 There happened to lie near me a couple of 
HackeFs most audacious volumes. As I studied the psychical force 
and saw Low the Biblical view of the world is being justified by 
science itself; as I saw that at any rate all materialism has gone to 
the wall; as I saw that, admitting only the few £EU)ts which have 
been proved as to the influence of mind on matter without contact, 
and the influence of thought on thought without expression, every 
materialistic hypothesis is overturned to the last foundation stone ; 
and as I saw that the Biblical philosophy of mind and matter is 
coming to the front, I seized the Bible that lay near me on a shelf 
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laet apart for devotional works, and put it in the highest place of 
honour on a shelf devoted to philosophy I At the same instant, 
by an irresistible impulse which expressed my horror of atheistic 
materiahsm in conflict with Transcendental Physics, I hurled Uackel 
into the obscurest nook on the floor of the room. 

2. In life, the spirit possesses will power, and can, in certain cases, 
read the thoughts of other spirits without their expression. 

Notice, I do not myself assert this as a truth, but am describing 
what this theory requires us to assert. There are many among you 
who will grant that proposition ; for instance. Professor Thompson, 
\irhom I quoted last Monday, grants it Dr. Carpenter grants it, 
Xh, Beard strenuously denies it. There are many kinds of inade- 
quately sifted joWwa/octc evidence supporting the theory that some 
human minds can read the thoughts of others without direct expres- 
sion, and also control matter without contact. 

3. Man has in this life a natural susceptibility to exclusively 
spiritual impressions. 

The case of our two students illustrates this. One mind took un- 
expressed thought from another's mind without any effort of its own. 

4. After death occurs, the spirit continues to possess the same 
will power by which matter in the body was moved, and it also 
possesses the same power to read the thoughts of other spirits. 

Death effects no change in the natural capacities of the spirit. 
"The spirit after death as before is under natural law. 

5. The operation of the psychic force in the hands of spirits out of 
the flesh, if it is assumed to be a fact, will explain many psychical 
phenomena of modem, and also many of ancient, days. 

6. It places Transcendental Physics on the same basis with the 
Biblical doctrine of man. 

7. It supplies modem evidence of the absolute correctness of the 
Scripture ideas of pnetimatology. 

8. It makes miracles, prophecy, and inspiration philosophically 
credible. 

Observe that the position here taken is not that no other point of 
view makes thein credible. I believe the ordinary doctrines con- 
•cerning miracles, prophecy, and inspiration, may be justified triumph- 
•antly without any aid from the study of modem psychical phenomena. 
They live to-day, and rule the ages without any assistance from 
Transcendental Physics. Do not think I am leaning at all upon this 
support, which may turn out to be a broken reed to pierce the man 
who rests upon it. I am asking only that you should, as an experi- 
menti take the point of view of those who study Transcendental 
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Physics, and notice whether the new world in philosophy is, or i& 
not, conterminous and parallel with the Biblical doctrine of mind 
and matter, and of good and evil spirits. 

According to Transcendental Physics, the body is nothing. The 
soul is the man. Without the soul the body is as dead as the 
matter in this mahogany table-lea£ It is my will power which, 
moves my body in certain of its motions, although it is inert matter. 
After death, according to this theory, I can in certain cases bring 
myself into connection with other forms of matter and move them 
by will power. As in life, I can read thought even before it is ex- 
pressed, so after death I can read thought ; and, if there is any way 
of establishing communication, I can answer your questions, if you 
have power to understand my answers. I know no more after death 
perhaps than I did before. I may be able to ascertain more, for I 
can look better into your thoughts. 

What I insist on, is that, if there is in man a natural susceptibility^ 
to spiritual impression from a human embodied mind, it is philoso- 
phically credible that man may be susceptible to spiritual impress 
Bions from a human disembodied, or a superhuman mind, and so sus-^ 
ceptible of inspiration. It is not philosophically incredible that he 
may receive power by a spirit not his own to prophesy the details (^ 
distant events. 

9. It is philosophically credible that there may be a communion 
of the human spirit with God, and that man may have God dwelling; 
in him. If a finite spirit may dwell with a finite spirit, may not tha 
Infinite Spirit dwell in some sense with a finite ? 

10. The psychology of the new birth rises upon us here by 
glimpses, but by most suggestive glimpses. 

11. Transcendental Physics show the difference between signs and 
lying wonders, on the one hand, and miracles on the other. 

The Scriptures tell us to try the spirits, and the new point of 
view of Transcendental Physics shows us what fothomlessly impor- 
tant reasi^ns there may be for that advice. If spirits, after they 
leave the flesh, retain the characteristics they had here in their last 
moments, we are perfectly justified in saying that some of them da 
not wish well to humanity. We may be certain that there ara 
wicked spirits, for there are wicked souls that leave thid* life. We 
find that even in the flesh there are human beings who acquire dis- 
similarity of feeling with God, and who have come to love utterly the 
things God hates, and to hate utterly the things He loves. Death, 
according to the philosophy I am describing, is not likely to change 
%X» once either the natural capacities or the moral character of anj 
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spirit. If, under the self-propagating power of sin, the soul goes on. 
here in the flesh acquiring a character averse to God, it may evi- 
dently, under the same natural law, go on after death in the same 
process. This is the strength of my appeal to all men, to beware of 
a final permanence of character on the bad side. The soul afUi^ 
death may he bound to the evil 'which it did not forsake here, and yet 
remain as free yonder as it was here. 

12. A part of the company you invite into your houses in psychi- 
cal phenomena may therefore consist of evil spirits. 

13. When a proper distinction is made between the merely super-^ 
human and the strictly supernatural, this theory does not destroy- 
the evidential value of miracles. 

It is vastly important that you should have a distinct idea of what 
you mean by nature. You say you mean by that term only the« 
realm of natural law in this world. Well, what is that realm which 
is above man and below God) Whatever is natus I call nature, 
whether it be human or superhuman. If you adopt that definition, 
you will not confuse the merely superhuman with the strictly super- 
natural 

lip you will make a just distinction between the laws of nature and 
the laws of the universe, you will easily see that a supernatural act 
must always involve creative power, and can be performed only by 
the one Being who is above nature. 

14. In many of the Scripture miracles, and in none of the lyings 
wonders of false religions, do we have proof of creative power. 

I hold that in the resurrection, creative power was exercised, i 
hold that in prophecy it was exercised. There was a distinct pre- 
diction concerning the coming of our Lord, which was given to the^ 
ages centuries before the fulfilment of the prophecy. Such fore- 
knowledge of events only within the power of omniscience and omni- 
presence, can be possessed only by the Supreme Mind itself. All 
true prophecy involves strictly supernatural powers. 

I hold, moreover, that in the character of our Lord, the only per* 
feet adaptation man's nature has ever shown to the laws of the 
universe, there was something supernatural It is not natural for 
the finite to be perfect ; but our Lord's character was perfect, and: 
His doctrine and His only fits the universe. Th^ sinlessness of Christ 
is one proof of His origin. He does not show the imperfection of the 
finite in moral things. He is absolutely perfect, and, as such, super- 
natural. 

After we have proved the existence of strictly supernatural traits, 
in prophecy and the resurrection, and in the character of our Lord^ 
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'we may infer its existeace in the winnowing of the Bible. There is 
410 morally erroneous doctrine in the sixty-six books there gathered 
together. 

We may prove also that there has been a supernatural guidance 
of history in accordance with prophecy. In that guidance we may 
find creative power never to be exercised by any finite spirit. 

15. We are to receive as supernatural what is attested as such by 
liim who was authenticated by creative power. 

16. By the distinction between the merely superhuman and the 
strictly supernatural, we are to guard oiirselvcs from admitting signs 
and lying wonders to be supernatural acts. 

You ask how I set up a barrier against the belief that the Catholic 
tniracles are genuine ? I do it by this distinction. I believe in the 
possibility cf miracles in modem times, but as to their actuality, I 
must decide by scientific rules. 

17. If a merely superhuman act is performed, it is no attestation 
t)f a revelation. 

When I have really one supernatural act, as I have in the resurrec- 
tion, in prophecy, in the coming into existence of Christ's own 
-character, I begin with that act, and take what accords with it 
through the ranges of revelation, and find I am safe. 

As to middle-age wonders. Catholic wonders, and spiritualistic 
wonders, although they may be lying wonders fit to deceive even the 
*elect, as the Bible says, they are not to be treated as supernatural, 
for they very evidently contain no proof of the operation of creative 
power. 

18. The new world in philosophy, therefore, insists on Biblical 
^rules for the trying of spirits. 

John Wesley, in his maturest years, did not hesitate to say : "If 
but one account of the intercourse of men with separate spirits be 
admitted, the whole castle in the air — deism, atheism, materialism — 
falls to the ground. I know no reason, therefore, why we should 
^suffer even this weapon to be wrested out of our hands.*' * 

If science goes on repeating psychical experiments, if it proves 
over and over that things are done that no human will ever, by the 
^d of psychic force, can do, it will force all candid men to adopt 
Transcendental Physics as their philosophy. In adopting this new 
view, however, you would only adopt the Biblical view of the world, 
and you would find yourselves invincible in defending miracles, 
prophecy, and inspiration, against materialism. I believe you are 
invincible now, without the aid of Transcendental Physics, but you 

* Tyenuan, <' Life and Times of Wesley," Vol. III., p. 11. 
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would be re-enforced to a oertaia degree by the decisive support 
which the new philosophy brings to the most contested points of the^ 
Biblical history and psychology. 

After the lecture, Mr. Cook addressed the audience as follows, 
concerning 

embrson's theism. 

It has been widely proclaimed that your lecturer has asserted in 
the West, that ULc. Emerson has joined an Orthodox Church.. 
Various amplifications of this absurd rumour have so annoyed a son 
of the great philosopher and poet, that the former has written a 
denial of what needed no contradiction. I beg leave to say that I 
have never made the assertions which he denies, nor any remotely 
resembling them. All that I have said concerning Mr. Emerson, 
East or West, North or South, in public or in private, has been, that. 
I regard him now as a theist, although not exactly a Christian 
theist, and that I think his earlier writings were pantheistic. Mr. 
Alcott has said much more, or at least has authorized the public 
assertion that Mr. Emerson is not only a theist, but a Christian 
theist, in the full sense of the words. It is very possible that the 
enlargement of Mr. Alcott's statemeiits, and the mixing of them with 
mine, have caused the utterly false report that I passed through the 
West in a flamboyant manner, asserting what I dared not affirm in 
the East. Several anonymous and irresponsible, and apparently un- 
scrupulous writers for the press, have taken pains to trumpet the 
assertion, that your lecturer has overstepped all bounds of decency 
in claiming that Mr. Emerson is his convert. If you knew how 
loathsome to me is any public statement that I am a teacher of 
teachers, you would acquit me of all suspicion that I ever made any 
claim of converting Mr. Emerson or anybody else. As one of the 
humblest of American students of religious truths, I have come to 
this platform for five years as your outlook committee. It is true 
that ministers and scholars have been present here in extraordinary 
number; but I have always said, that if they came into this assembly 
they must take their chances as to losing their time. I do not pre- 
tend to teach them. If laymen can pick up, in the discussions here, 
Eome truth or illastration that may be of service to them in their 
hurried life, I shall be sufficiently rewarded. 

As to Mr. Emerson's views, I make myself responsible for these 
two propositions : — 

1. In 1868, the revered pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, 
the Ecv. Dr. J. M. Manning, delivered a course of lectures in An- 
dover Theological Seminary, on *' Modem Infidelity," and in that 
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"veries of discussions, now summarized in the keen and timely volame 
entitled, " Half Truths and the Truth,** he proved, as I think satis- 
factorily, that Mr. Emerson's earlier writings were pantheistic in 
tone and substance. 

No thorough-going pantheist believes in the personality of God, or 
in the conscious immortality of the souL 

2. I assert that no such course of lectures could now be delivered 
in Andover Theological Seminary, and command the general assent 
of scholars, as the first course did. The reasons why it would not 
now command that assent are, that Mr. Emerson's last two essays 
are pronouncedly theistic, and that Mr. Alcott has repeatedly of late 
called Mr. Emerson a Christian theist, and claimed that he has Mr. 
Emerson's authority for doing so. 

The two essays to which I refer are " The Sovereignty of Ethics,** 
published in the North American Review, in 1878 ; and the 
"Preacher," in the Unitarian Review for January, 1880, Whoever 
examines these essays, will find almost nothing of the haughty pan- 
theistic tone which runs through Mr. Emerson's earlier writings. 
Notice that I do not say that Mr. Emerson has changed his views. 
My two positions are, that Dr. Manning at Andover, twelve years 
ago, called Mr. Emerson pantheistic, and had the assent of scholars ; 
and that Mr. Alcott at Andover, in 1879, called Mr. Emerson theistic, 
and had the assent of scholars. Mr. Alcott's testimony has great 
public interest, for he was the founder of the Concord School of Trans- 
cendentalism, a portion of which was pantheistic. 

Was Mr. Alcott himself ever a pantheist 1 Channing wrote, in 
1841 : " I am happy to say that in my conversation with Transcen- 
dental ministers I have seen no Pantheism. Indeed, Mr« Alcott is 
the only man from whom I heard it."* Mr. Alcott is now un- 
doubtedly not only a theist, but a Christian theist He has founded 
at Concord a Summer School of Philosophy which is thoroughly 
theistic. The new note in the tone of Concord has come largely from 
Mr. Alcott, and whereas he once was a pantheist, he now delights to 
be called a Christian theist. He is to-day a most serious opponent 
of the Individualism, or Egotheism into which Transcendentalism 
sometimes degenerated, with grotesque and poisonous results. The 
change is significant, and I should be unfaithful to my charge as an 
observer of the signs of the times along the horizons of culture if I 
were not to tell the public what everybody in Boston knows, that we 
no longer hear pantheism from Concord. 

The revered founder of the Concord School of Philosophy has held 

♦ Cbanning's " Memoirs," Vol. H., p. 449. 
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many of bis celebrated conyerBations before gatberings in my rooms. 
In tbe very last sympotium wbicb be led, and wben be knew tbat 
reporters were present, I asked bim privately if be would tell tbe 
•company wbat be bad previously told tbe public elsewbere, and wbat 
bas been already reported again and again, as to Mr. Emerson's 
tbeism. He said tbat be sbould be bappy to perform tbat excellent 
•service to religious trutb. I said : '^ Correspondents of tbe press are 
iiere, and if you cannot revise wbat tbey write, you may be sub- 
jected to tbe annoyance of an incorrect report." '' I will trust tbe 
facts," was his reply, 'Ho take care of tbemselves." Mr. Alcott 
spoke to tbe company for balf an hour witb extraordinary impres- 
siveness on '* Immortality." He then read to us, in a tone like tbe 
43igbing of tbe wind tbrougb tbe pine trees, tbat sweet and noble 
I>oem witb wbicb be bas lately enricbed our literature, and entitled 
** Love's Morrow." A great bereavement tbrougb wbicb tbe Con- 
cord Plato bas passed lately, and to wbicb I bave no right to refer 
more de6nitely, found partial utterance in that poem. I was re- 
minded of Emerson's *' Threnody," a production of bis earlier period, 
•and in which there is not a glimpse of a hope of immortality. When 
the reading was finished, Mr. Alcott was asked, '' How do you jus« 
tify your assertion that Emerson is a Christian theist 1" Mr. Alcott 
replied, " Professor Gulliver published in the New York Independent 
an account of my recent address at Andover. In that article the 
Andover Professor correctly asserted that I called Mr. Emerson a 
theist and a Christian theist. Before I went West, on my recent 
lecturing tour, I took that article to Mr. Emerson and read it to 
him, and asked bim if I had misrepresented him. The reply was : 
* I do not care to classify myself with any painstaking accuracy with 
this sect or with tbat, but if I am to have any appellation at all of a 
Teligious kind, I prefer to be called a Christian theist. You have not 
misrepresented me.'" "On returning from the West," continued 
Mr. Alcott, '' I found that I bad been assailed by some rationalistic, 
tmonymous correspondents of an irresponsible press. I went again 
ix) my friend and put again to him the same question, and he replied 
43ubstantially as follows : ' My ancestry is made up of ministers. In 
my family the Bible is seen ofbener than any other book in the hands 
of my wife and daughter. I think those facts tell my story. If you 
wish to call me a Christian theist, you have my authority to do so ; 
and you must not leave out the word Christian, for to leave out that 
is to leave out everything." 
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PROFESSOR GROOKES AND DR. CARPENTER ON^ 

PSYCHIC FORCE. 

Thb Prbludb. — General Grant and a Third Term. 



Napoleon I. sneered at the military operations of our Reyolntionarj era a» 
Lilipntian. Lafayette replied to the prond Emperor that by the skirmishes of 
sentinels and outposts in America, the greatest cause known to modem history 
had been carried through to triumph agaiost the most powerful nation of recent 
times. However small Washington's armies may look, the military operations, 
of our Civil War are not easily dazzled when confronted with anything ia 
Napoleon's career, or in Prederick's, or in Ciesar's, or in Alexander's. There- 
are six reasons for pronouncing General Grant's military career the most brilliant, 
in history. 

1. He successfully commanded a million of soldiers for more than a year. Na 
other general known to history, not excepting even Xerxes and Napoleon, ever 
successfully commanded a million of armed men for an equal period. Xera^est 
failed in his expedition against Greece ; and Napoleon, who marched out of Paris 
against Russia with 528,000 troops, returned from Moscow with but a wretched 
remnant of his forces. 

2. General Grant opposed his equals in intelligence and military skill ; whil& 
Alexander, Ctesar, and Napoleon, for the most part, opposed their inferiors in 
these particulars. .Once the sword of Csesar was drawn directly against Pompey, 
and when Roman met Roman, at Pharsalia, and in the final battles of the Trium-. 
virate, Ccesar's skill was put to a severe test ; and even when Csssar met tha 
poorly-armed Germans, they drove him back from the Rhine, on one occasion, iiv 
spite of their inferior equipment. 

8. General Grant commanded an army extended over wider spaces than were 
ever covered before his day, by any active armed force known to history. At one 
and the same time he conducted military operations reaching from Galveston ta 
Richmond. He had, indeed, the modem railways and telegraphs to aid him, but 
so had his enemy. 

4. He acted on his own judgment, without advice from any superior, and in 
many important <»Me3, against the judgment of his subordinates of the highest 
rank. 

5. His soldiers were, more than three-fourths of them, taken into the army as, 
raw recroits. 

6. He never failed. Wellington was driven out of Spam by Napoleon, and 
Napoleon was driven from Waterloo by Wellington. The army of Frederick the 
Great was often cut to pieces. Creneral Grant, at Ck>ld Harbour, did not carry 
the point he attacked ; but, at the end of the fight, he was left where he was att 
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Hm beginBtng, Mid hit enem j, and not he, oltiflMiAly MtN«ted.* Tht naaAart, 
the wealth, the intelligenee of the Northern St«te% were the iujqiMrt ol Genend 
Grant in a righteous canse ; bat, after making all dednetiaii8» history, taking into 
Tiew the combination of these six extraordinary conditiooiy is likely to find his 
military career absolntely ansnrpassed. 

Except in a great political or military emergeney, why is a third term nnad« 
Tillable for General Grant, or any other posuble presidential candidnte ? 

1. Plotting for spoils by party managers and placemen, would be immensely 
stimalated by the opportunity a third term would offer, for the continuance in 
office of the 100,<XK) or 200,000 appointed subordinates of the renominated 
President. 

2. A. third term would thus intensify party spirit, the ohief danger of republics. 
8. By enlarging the nze of partisan spcnls, it wonld enlarge the temptation to 

partisan fraud and violence. 

4. In fiinning the flame of party spirit, and tempting to partisan greed and 
fraud, a third term would be an impediment in the way of Ciyil Service reform. 

When, in 1832, the spoils system began to come into large practice, on account 
of a law Congress passed in 1820, Daniel Webster used this language, in a speech 
at Worcester : ' Mr. President, so far as I know, there is no drilixed community 
on earth in which, on a change of rulers, there Ib such an inquisition for spoils as 
we have witnessed in this free Republic When, sir, did any British minister, 
Whig or Tory, ever make such an inquest ? When did he ever take away the 
daily bread of weighers and gangers and measurers ? Sir, a British minister who 
should do this, and should afterward show his head in the British House of Com* 
m(>ns, would be received by a universal hiss.*' We are told that some of the 
cantons in Switzerland continue their chief officers in place indefinitely, and that, 
therefore, it is not dangerous to representative institutions to give a president a 
third term. On that lake of Switzerland, where the cantons of Uri and Schwyz 
come down from the stupendous mountains to the holy water, I have sailed to and 
fro. Meditating on Swiss independence, I have lingered in TeH's Chapel, on Lake 
Lucerne, and walked through the Axen Strasse, with the pages of Schiller'a 
" William Tell " open before me. But the public officers in one of the Swiss can* 
tons do not equal in number those in the counties which contain the City of New 
York or that of Boston. It is utterly futile to compare our immense territory 
with the little republics of Greece or Switaerland. South America at thin 
moment is full of republics more than half wrecked by a scramble for spoils every 
time partisan greed and fraud change their hold on the central governments. Whi^ 
Webscer said in 1832 would, no doubt, be emphasised by him to-day, were he face 
to face with our 110,000 appointive officers. 

If you had already carried out Civil Service Reform, and reduced your 
appointive officers to a thousand or five hundred, I am not sure but that then yon 
might elect a President for a third term. Some of you think that the election of 
a President causes a new scramble lor place, and that, therefore, a third term is 
of value in keeping the peace between parties. Yes ; but we must remember that 
the peace is kept only when the q[K>ils go to the victors, and that the outs will use 
all measures known to law, and some which are not thus known, to become the 
ins when two hundred thousand offices are the spoils. If yon can carry through 
the Civil Service Reform, which has been inaugurated in the last twenty-five 

* See Bishop Gilbert Haven's very snggestive address at Woodstock, Conn.. 
July ith, 1879, in Tht Indqmdent, for Jvdy 10th. ^ 
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ytm, and noii' take the daily bread away from caolken and gangers and small 
officers, in order to give that food to partisan spoilsmen as a reward for purely 
partisan service, then, possibly, yon may talk wiUi some emphasis abont a third 
term, and not frighten those who see, in a scramble for spoils, the chief difficulty 
in our crowded and hazardous future. Civil Service Reform has not gone far 
enough yet to make a thud term advisable. 

For one, I hold the opinion that, even if we were to change only a thousand 
or five hundred men in the Civil Service with the incoming of every new Presi- 
dent, it would yet be dangerous to introduce into the history of the Republic the 
precedent of a third term. Not that we are governed by men, rather than by 
laws ; not that our Constitution, after all, does not represent our general custom 
in politics ; but my objection would be that, little by little, there would be 
gathered about the effort to induct a man into a third term all the political cor* 
ruption of the Republic. A third presidential term would be a twig cast into a 
isalt sea ; and, as in Utah, when a bough hangs over and dips into the great alksr 
line lake there, it soon gathers out of the apparently crystalline water a massive 
wrapping of heavy salt, so, if yon dip a third term into the sweet and holy sea 
of our American politics, you will very soon find it laden by alkali so bitter, that 
yon cannot dissolve it and drink it, without death in eveiy drop. 

5. A third term, even after the candidate has been out of office one term, is 
open to grave objections^ if the intervening term has been occupied by a presi- 
dency of the same political party with that of the candidate ; for his placemen 
vrill be most of them continued in office by the intervening Administration, and 
have selfish reasons for supporting his third candidacy. In my native State of 
New York, for example, most of the placemen in office to-day were appointed by 
General Grant, and a great part of the clamonr for a third term for him, is from 
placemen who obtained office through his nomination. 

6. The jadgment of the fathers of the Republic was against a thurd term, 
except in great emergencies. 

7. The uniform practice of the Republic for a century has been opposed to a 
third term, and thus our unwritten law is against it. 

Go back to the morning of the Republic, and what bugle-sound do we hear 
lifted up against a third term, and making all the air of those great heights of 
our national revolutionary era resound with the vibrations of patriotism ? Here 
is language uttered by a man greatly revered by one of the political parties of the 
United States, and not lacking respect from the other party : '* That I should lay 
down my charge at a proper period is as much a duty as to have borne it faith- 
fully. If some termination to the services of the Chief Magistrate be not fixed 
by the Constitution or supplied by practice, his office, nominally, for years, will, 
in fact, become for life ; and history shows how easily that degenerates into an 
inheritance. B^6ving that a representative Government, responsible at short 
periods of election, is that which produces the greatest sum of happiness to man- 
kind, I feel it a duty to do no act which shall essentially impair that principle ; 
and I should unwillingly be the person who, disregarding the sound precedent set 
by an illustrious predecessor, should furnish the first example of prolongation 
beyond the second term of office.*' So sounds the bugle at the lips of Thomas 
Jefferson. I know that partisans now affirm that Jefferson did not write this 
until he found that he could not be elected to a third term. On the contrary, I 
have more than a little fkith that Jefferson was not speaking here as a politician ; 
but as a man who, in the serene and illumined years of the close of his great Ufe 
Imd risen out of the region of partisan clamoar into that of statesmanship, and 
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•expressed nofc only hia own serions views as to policy, bnt Iiia BndenUnding of 
:the opinion of the fathers of the Republic and of the fnimeis of the Constitntioii. 

8. Great unanimity of opinion among the most important states of the Union 
has appeared in the resolutions of recent state political conyentions against a 
4hird term. Hear this Jeffersonian bugle I Pennsylrania, in a Bepublican 
conyention on the 2Gth of May, 1875, <* Besolved, That we declare a firm, nn- 
«qnalified adherence to the unwritten law of the Bepnblic which, wisely and under 
the sanction of the most yenerable of examples, limits the presidential senrice of 
any citizen to two terms ; and we, the Republicans of Pennsylyania, in recQgni- 
4ion of this law, are unalterably opposed to the election to the presidency of any 
l>erson for a third term." When tbat resolution was read, a dull audience brokQ 
into applause oyer it, and called out, ^' Read that again " ; and it was read, and 
endorsed enthusiastically, face to face with a conspiracy of great strength to giye 
•a third nomination to the incumb'snt then in the presidential chair. 

On the second day of June, 1875, the Ohio Conyention, which nominated Mr. 
Hayes for goyernor, put this same bugle of the fathers to its lips, and here are 
the notes which rolled out aboye the landscape of our present history: "The 
obseryance of Washington's example, in retiring at the dose of a second presiden- 
tial term, will be in the future, as it has been in the past, regarded as a funda- 
mental rule in the unwritten law of the Republic." 

New York, stately in her political strength, puts the same bugle to her lips, and 
on the 9th of September, 1875, says : — ''Recognising as condusiye the Presi-s 
dent's public declaration, that he is not a candidate for renomination, and with 
the sincerest gratitude for his patriotic seryices, we declare our unalterable 
opposition to the election of any President for a third term.** 

Iowa, in the Mississippi Valley, takes up the same strain, Wisconsin echoes tha 
notes oyer the Great Lake, and Massachusetts answers the West Hear what 
they affirm, Iowa said :— " The Republican party of Iowa opposes a third term 
and belieyes that President Grant's letter to General White fairly remoyes that 
issue from our politics." Wisconsin resolyed " That we accept with approbation 
the letter of President Grant, discouraging the continuance in office of any 
magistrate of the nation iot a longer period than two terms." Massachusetts 
43aid : — '* That sound reason, as well as the wise and unbroken usage of the Re* 
public, illustrated by the example of Washington, requires that the term of tho 
Chief Magistrate of the United States should not exceed a second term." 

You think I haye no right to touch this theme ; but I turn to recent words 
from one of the brayest friends of the people this city contains, a man who has 
been the salyation of portions of Massachusetts politics again and again. I find 
James Freeman Clarke, whom may God bless for it, uttering himself in this lan- 
guage : — ^''The moment that any man shall be elected, in spite of custom, for a 
third term, what will be the result ? All office-holders holding under him, will 
be tempted to unite to haye him re-elected as long at he liyes. The whole of the 
four years of each term will be largely occupied by them, in arranging for his 
election for another. The machine is already so strong that it often sets aside 
and disregards the will of the people. Let the present attempt of these wire- 
pullers, succeed, and their power can hardly be taken from them without a reyo- 
Intion." Similar opinions haye recently been expressed in Massachusetts by 
Thomas Wentworth Higglnson, President Seelye, President Chadboume, and 
President Capen, and by scores of the leaders of mercantile and industrial life o£ 
this not thoughtless, nor unpatriotic commonwealth* 

9. General Grant himself has taken the Jeffersonian bugle and blown a UasfL 
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on it which should echo from Plymouth Bock to the Golden Gate. Hqr SM» 
1876, he wrote to the PennsylTania BepabUcan Convention : <* I i^onld not accept 
a nomination [to a third term], if it were tendered, nnless it were to come under 
anch circnmstances aa to make it an imperatiTe duty— circnmitancee not likely te 
ariie." And onr present Chief Magistrate was elected after he had written a 
letter pledging himself against a third term, and even against a second. 

10. Great unanimity of opinion against a third term exists thronghont the 
nation, aa represented by the highly-significant congressional Tote of 283 to 18 in 
&Tonr of the celebrated Springer resolntion of December 15th, 1875. Here is 
the JefFersonian bngle at the lips of the whole land : " JResolved, l%at> in the 
(pinion of this Honse, the precedent established by Washington and other Presi- 
dents, in retiring from the presidential office after their second term, has become, 
by nnitersal concurrence, a part of onr Repnblican system of Goyemment, and 
that any departure from this time-honoured custom would be unwise, unpatriotic, 
and fraught with peril to our free institutions." 



Thb Lxotubi. 

When Galvani, by bis experiments in causing the legs of dead 
frogs to twitch, on tbe application of galvanism, bad discovered the 
great natural force which now bears his name, his statements as to 
tbe results he bad reached were utterly discredited, and be was com- 
monly called the frogs' dancing-master. Replying to bis critics, be 
said that he had two classes of men to contend with : tbe conserva"* 
tive leaders of science, who could learn nothing new ; and unscientifio 
literary people, who knew everything already. Sixteen years less 
than two hundred years ago, Samuel Sewall, one of the most revered 
judges of the early days of Massachusetts, stood up in bis pew in a 
church on this very spot in Boston, while his confession of contrition 
was read for bis share in the witchcraft delusion of 1692. Heavea 
forbid that I, this morning, should make myself a servitor of super* 
stition, and thus create for myself need of making an apology like 
that of Judge Sewall i Heaven forbid, also, that I should take such 
a position aa to place myself in either of the classes ridiculed by the 
frogs' dancing-master! Absolute freedom of thought, straightfor-^ 
wardness like that of a sunbeam, calmness like that of tbe radiance 
which beats into this house in the noon-hour, I ask from myself and 
from you, as, in crossing the vexed and treacherous sea of modern 
discussion concerning occult natural forces, I attempt to avoid both 
Galvani's Scylla and Judge Sewall's Charybdis. 

Allow me to describe in detail three experiments which have fixed 
upon themselves scientific attention in Great Britain and Germany, 
and, after nearly nine years of debate among experts, have not yet 
been explained in accordance with, any known natural law. 
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Suppose that I have here a table, and that I place beneath it a 
bottomless basket, so high that it will just slip under, but too close 
to the table to allow of the hand being introduced into the interior, 
or to admit of a foot being pushed beneath it Suppose that I haye 
constructed the basket myself, and wound it with coils of wire con- 
nected with a galvanic battery. This cage under my table has no 
loop-holes in its sides, through which a hand can pass. Mr. Home, 
of London, a man known for marvellous power as a medium, I now 
visit in his own residence. I see him change his dress, and know 
that he has concealed about his person no machinery, apparatus, or 
contrivance of any sort. I bring him to my residence, and he meets« 
there my chemical assistant, and Mr. Seijeant Cox, a well-known 
lawyer, and Professor Huggins, an eminent physicist, high in the 
ranks of the Boyal Society. Mr. Home sits down in a low eaatf 
chair at the side of the table. The cage is in fh)nt of him under the. 
table, and his feet on either side of the cage. One observer sits 
close to him on his left, and another close to him on his right I 
now take an accordion, which I bought myself at Wheatstone's, 
in Conduit Street, in London, and, having opened the bass 
key and pulling the cage from under the table, I place the 
instrument bottom upward and keys downward, in the cage. Mr. 
Home takes hold of the bottom with the thumb and middle finger 
of one hand, and the cage is shoved back as closely as his wrist will 
permit, but without hiding his hand from those next to him. Mr. 
Home's other hand is on the table. The acc<»rdion in the cage in 
this position begins to play. Mr. Home's feet are held bydiose 
nearest him. Observers watch all that happens under the table. 
The accordion in the cage plays a simple air; Its keys move in 
harmonious succession, and yet are not touched. 

This is what Professor Crookes asserte that he did in 1871. This 
is the famous experiment which hd brought before the English pub- 
lic, and which to this hour has not been explained. I am fiu: from 
affirming that it proves the action of disembodied spirits. Tou will 
draw that inference for yourselves, if you draw it at alL There icf, 
however, the fact ; and the question is whether it can be explained 
without supposing that there is a force connected with the human 
oiganization, such as to move matter without physical contact 

No one has more loathing for the rubbish published by Spiritualists 
than I have ; but the English book by Professor Crookes, detailing his - 
experiments, is a thoroughly calm and cool production. Professor 
Crookes is a Fellow of the Boyal Society. He is the editor of the 
^ucarkrly Journal of Sdnice. He was the discoverer of the new 
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ineial caUed tbaliom. It is nowhere pretended that Professor Hag- 
guiSy who was present when the experiment with the accordion in the 
cage was tried, and publishes a letter here endorsing Professor 
Crookes* statement, is other than a trustworthy man in scientifio 
circles. He expresses no opinion as to the cause of the motions, but 
says that Professor Grookes correctly states the facts. So says also 
Serjeant Cox, in a published letter. 

Another form of the experiment consisted in Mr. Home removing 
his hand altogether from the accordion, which was left in the cage. 
Mr. Home's hand was placed in the hand of the person next to him. 
'' The instrument," sayS Professor Grookes, ^' then continued to play, 
no person touching it, and no hand being near it** * The Professor 
now passed electricity through the wires wound around the cage ; but 
the results were the same as the previous ones. Mr. Home took 
hold of the accordion as before, and it commenced to play, at first 
chords and runs, and then a well-known sweet and plaintive melody, 
which it executed perfeetly, and in a very beautiful manner. 

So much for the famous cruciai experiment of the untouched 
accordion playing in a cage. Similar feats, it is said, have been often 
peiformed on this side of the Atlantic ; but I do not know where, 
except in '^ Professor Grookes's Journal," I can find a scientific state^ 
ment from any observer of acknowledged professional eminence in 
respect to such an occurrence. 

Again and agidn, and with other mediums, if you will allow me to 
employ that term under protest. Professor Grookes caused the 
accordion to produce music without being touched. 

The second experiment I am to describe was performed first in 
America, by Professor Hare, of Philadelphia ; but, as it was never 
described here in detail in a scientific journal, although it was onco 
partially discussed before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, I am obliged to depend upon British scientifia 
evidence as to this remarkable illustration of some unknown force in 
the human oiganism. 

Let us suppose that here is a table [illustrating on the black« 
board], which you see in a side view. Here is a mahogany board, 
thirty-six inches long, nine and a half inches wide, and one inch 
thick. At each end a strip of mahogany one and a half inches wide 
has been screwed on, forming feet. One of these feet rests on the 
edge of this table, and the other is supported by a spring balance 
hanging from a substantial tripod stand. The balance has a self- 
roistering index. The mahogany board weighs three pounds, and 
* I—— ■■■■■■■ I ■ II ■ < 

> ■ « M Ph«&oiiiexia of SpiritnaliBm,*' London, 1874, p. 8. 
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the apparatus is so adjusted that the board is horizontaL The dead 
point of the mahogany lever is under ihU line [pointing]. I arrange 
the apparatus in my own room, and call on Mr. Home to visit me. 
He comes in, and puts his hands upon the very tip of the board 
furthest from the balance [pointing]. He is watched, so that he 
cannot push his fingers beyond the dead-point. When I put my 
fingers in the same position, I cannot make the balance sink. I 
stand on the table and step on this lever, not carrying the heel 
beyond the dead-point, and my whole weight does not produce the 
slightest motion in the index-point. Professor Crookes says, that 
when Mr. Home came into his office, he did not know what this 
machinery meant. He put his fingers on the dead-point of the 
lever, waited awhile, and when what he called power came upon 
him, the lever sank, and the index indicated that a weight of several 
pounds had been applied at the bottom of the balance. 

Over and over that result was obtained ; and this is one of the 
famous experiments in discussion between Professor Crookes and Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter. 

I am obliged to ask you to enter into a little detail here, because 
detail is necessary in order to carry general conviction. A vague, 
indefinite description is worthless in accounts of scientific experi* 
ments ; and, therefore, I must ask you to notice the different forms 
in which this experiment was carried through by Professor Crookes 
and his assistants. Suppose that I place on the dead-point over the 
centre, as exactly as possible, a vessel which I fill with water. By 
an iron support, which does not touch the lever or the vessel, I sus* 
]^nd a shallower and smaller vessel inside the larger. The smaller 
has holes in its bottgm, and admits the water [illustrating on black* 
board]. The medium puts his hands into that inner vessel, thus 
having no direct contact with the lever, and unable to exert pres- 
sure upon the dead-point. In this condition of the apparatus, that 
hook on the bottom of the balance is drawn down with a weight of 
six or nine pounds. When this machinery is made more complicated, 
and a clock set to work, so that, on a glass peculiarly prepared, a 
self-registering apparatus marks the amount of weight added to the 
further end of the lever, the imposition of the hands in the water 
above the dead-point, causes a sinking of the lever just as before. 
Every precaution was used by Professor Crookes to prevent unoon* 
scions muscular action of the medium by whom these motions were 
produced. 

Through that apparatus. Professor Crookes claims to have di9* 
covered a new power in Nature, which he calls the Psychic Force. . . 
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'■ It Bhould be noticed here, that Dr. W. B. Carpenter heard aa 

imperfect account of Grookes's ezperiment, and Bupposed that the 

Professor asserted that putting the hands into water, and displacing 

a portion of it, exerted no pressure upon the vessel containing the 

) water. I think you can satisfy yourselves easily that Dr. Carpenter, 

when he made that objecfcion to this experiment, did not understand 

the final forms under which the experiment was carried out. The 

very interesting correspondence between himself and Professor 

Crookes, amounts only to saying that, when you displace water by 

dipping your hands in it, you really do produce pressure on the bottom 

of the vessel containing it. Professor Crookes knew that as well as 

Dr. Carpenter, and he removed his vessel of water entirely from the 

apparatus, and the same results were obtained. The medium's hands 

•were placed on the table, near the end of the mahogany lever, hut 

not touching it; and again and again the index showed that force 

'was exerted on the lever. Professor Crookes and his assistants, on 

their honour as men of science, say that, when the hands were six 

inches from the lever, the force was exerted just as it was before. 

Then the hands were placed on the iron bar [illustrating], which 

had held up the vessel of water previously, without touching the lever 

at all; and the index showed again the addition of weight* The 

self-regulating apparatus yonder, was made to hold a pencil to mark 

tiie movement of the further end of the lever. Professor Crookes 

publishes delineations of the lines which that pencil drew. They 

-are all given here in his fiunous articles, with accuracy in scientific 

detaiL Huxley says that, when any disputed physical fact is brought 

brfore him, he wants diagrams and minute measurements to confirm 

it. You can have these, if you choose to study the figures illus- 

^trating this experiment, and the details about the machinery, and 

the foot pounds of pressure exerted on the balan^ce. 

Of course. Dr. Carpenter's objections do not apply at all to the 
second and third form of this experiment. The explanation attempted 
by Professor William A. Hammond, of the University of the City of 
New York, is not satisfact(»y'' as to the first form, and does not 
touch the second and third form at alL As to the experiment with 
the accordion, his suggested explanation is so surprisingly inadequate, 
that a serious reader must be tempted to consider it evasive. Pro- 
fessor Hammond speaks with the utmost respect of Professor Crookes, 
and Professor Huggins, as observers of fitcts.* 

^ * See the BaegettiTe Tolume entitled, '* SpirifeaaUsm and Allied Canses and 
Conditiont of Nerrona Deraagement^" by rrofenor Hammond. New York, 
PBtem%1876. Pj^lOl-liei 
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I hold that, after nine years of discussioiiy nobody has explained 
Professor Crookes's experiment with the balance; and that he is 
justified in claiming that such facts as he has observed and recorded| 
deserve the attention of the scientific world. 

This last experiment was submitted to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in a report from Professor Crookes, 
which was introduced into one of the sections of a meeting of that 
Association. It appears to have been rather favourably considered 
in the section-room ; but was bitterly attacked by individuals there^ 
and so was not fairly brought before the Association. The Quarter^ 
Review has fired several heavy broadsiders at Professor Crookes's 
experiments, and there have been any number of newspaper squibs 
on the subject. Dr. Carpenter has not only attacked this experiment^ 
but refused to correct his statements concerning it, even after Pro- 
fessor Crookes had courteously shown him their inaccuracy ; and that 
is one point which has embittered the discussion in England. Pro- 
fessor Crookes and Mr. Wallace, on the one side, and Dr. Carpenter, 
on the either, have been engaged in an almost hand-to-hand intel- 
lectual conflict for three years.* One of the chief chaiges against 
Dr. Carpenter is that he was disingenuous. I have, here before 
me a letter fr^m Dr. Carpenter, in which he says ih&t he re- 
ceived his information concerning Crookes's experiments by hear- 
say. Dr. Carpenter has never admitted that he has seen any 
account of those two forms of the experiment when the hands 
had no contact at all with the lever. It is this shutting of eyes 
to evidence whidi has drawn down upon the venerable Pro- 
fessor the charge of disingenuousness from men like Crookes and 
Wallace. The experiment has been repeated over and over by 
Wallace. I am told it has been performed again and again in this 
country. Professor Crookes himself gives great credit to our Ameri- 
can Professor Hare for having first introduced to the attention of 
men of science this experiment of the lever and balance. 

There are only three experiments on which I dare rest my weight 
in the whole series of British observations of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. Two of them I have described, aud the third was 
performed by the London Dialectical Society, in 1871. Here is a 
large British dining-table, probably weighing mote than a hundred 
pounds. Ladies and gentlemen— elevra in number — of the first 
sub-committee of the London Dialectical Society, sit around it They 

• See " Mesmeriam, Spiritualism, etc., Historically and Scientifically Con- 
sidered," by Dr. Carpenter. Republished in Mew York, Ap^eton & Co., 1877* 
See also (he replies by Wallace and C^ookety ia Qaor^er^f Jcumal ^f Scimot and 
/VoMr'e Maoatim. 1877. 
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wait forty minutea Motions and sounds occur. They have no 
professed medium in their number. They think that it is not certain 
that the touch of their clothing, feet, or kands may not have moved 
this heavy table ; and so, by a stroke of genius, they invent a very 
searching experiment. The ladies and gentlemen rise and reverse 
their chairs, placing their backs to the table. Eleven chairs stand , 
thus around the table. The observers then kneel in these chairs, and 
hold their hands above the table, four inches from it. In this way 
the feet of the company are thrown away frt>m the table ; the back of a 
chair is between each person and the table ; and so, when care is 
taken not to touch the table at all, holding the bauds inches above 
it, the probability, one would say, is very great that Faraday's 
explanation, of unconscious muscular action, will not account for the 
motion of the table. Untouched, in less than a minute, that table 
moves four inches to one side and twelve to the other, and then 
moves four to six inches in other directions. That is the first form 
of the experiment. Then the ladies aad gentlemen, kneeling on tho 
chairs as previously, put their hands on the back rounds of the chairs,, 
further ofif than before and a foot from it. The table then moves five 
times over spaces of from four to six inches. The whole room is 
lighted brilliantly by gas during the experiment. Every opportunity 
was given to those walking around the group of observers to notice 
that there was no one under the table and no one touching it in any 
way. 

A third form of this experiment was to place the chairs twelve 
inches from the table, and then kneel in the chairs as before and 
lock the hands behind the back. One would suppose that in these 
bircumstances the movement of the table by what Dr. Carpenter 
calls unconscious muscular action would be impossible. Here is 
another crucial experiment, and, though it is not performed by those 
who have had scientific training in every particular, I claim that the 
&cts recorded by the Dialectical Society are worthy of attention, as 
the outcome of most careful observation. When these eleven persons 
were thus kneeling, with their hands behind them, and eighteen 
inches from the table, the heavy object moved four times in various 
directions, and several times took the course requested by individual 
members of the group of observers. In the course of half an hour 
the table moved thirteen times without contact, and often according 
to request.* 

Ton now say that, if these &cts are as I have stated them, they 

* See ** Report on Bpiritaalism*' of the Committee of the London Dialectical 
Society, London, 1871, pp. 7-18. 
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ought to have fixed the attention of the whole world \ and yet a few of 
yoUy it may be, hear of them for the first time to-day. They have 
caused a controversy in England, and have fixed the attention of 
scientific men in Germany. Although these experiments are very 
far from proving the action of disembodied spirits, they are regarded 
by many cool men of science, who do not express their opinions 
except privately, as proving that there is a new force to be investigated. 

If, as Professor Crookes afi&rms, and as our American President 
Mahan long ago taught, there is a Psychic Force, or, as it used to be 
called, an odylic force, which explains, at least, a part of the mani-. 
festations called spiritual, you will not blame me for emphasizing^ 
these strategic outlines of a current scientific controversy. 

Perhaps most of you will admit that physical bodies may be moved 
without contact in certain states of the physical system, when what 
is called the Psychic Force is exerted. 

A part of the din of the British controversy as to Spiritualism 
relates to the alleged exposure of our American Dr. Slade, in England, 
as a rogue and vagabond. Professor Ulrici and Professor Zollner 
think it important to reply to the accusations brought against 
Slade, for he was the man employed in the experiments lately made 
at Leipzic. 

Professor Lankester, a determined materialist, and Dr. Donkin, on tho 
basis of their experience with him in one of his experiments, charged 
Slade with being a rogue and vagabond, and he was convicted in 
London and sentenced in England to several weeks' hard labour for 
his alleged trickery. He was excused from imprisonment, but not 
exactly exonerated, for he got free because certain technical terms, 
were not in the indictment against him. '' By palmistry or other-^ 
wise " was a phrase left out of a legal description of his supposed 
crime, and on account of that informality the indictment was 
quashed. Professor Wallace and others defend Slade : but England 
does not believe in Slade to-day, although he won the con*^ 
fidence of several of the professors of Leipzic University. There i& 
a strong social and scientific party in England, however, which 
looks with respect on the experiments of the London Dialectical 
Society, and on Professor Crookes's famous proof that phy^cal 
movement of bodies may occur without the contact of man's touch 
with the object themselves. 

Straightforwardness ; no evasion and no credulity \ no materialistic 
unbelief, on the one hand; no superstition on the other! Let 
this be the motto of our investigations. Do not let the magic of the. 
thought of the Unseen settle as yet upon this audience. I wish you 
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would keep yourselves as cool as if ycu were inyestigating the sauds 
in the middle of the Desert of Sahara, and not ask here and now 
whether the gates have been opened into the eternal world Up to 
the middle of my argument, I wish to keep you in the dry light of 
science. The sorcery which misleads hundreds and thousands is the 
desire to have the gates opened into the Unseen. Take only what 
exact iuYestigation offers you ; and if you thus prove any conclusion, 
it will be worth all the more when it is established ; and if you dis- 
prove anything, your deliverance from superstition will be all the 
more perfect And that deliverance ought to be sought with prayer 
and bloody sweat by multitudes in our perplexed and headlong 
modem day who are captured by trickery, deceived by coarse im- 
personations of departed spirits, and in danger of being wrecked 
morally by the evil inculcations characteristic of radical and leprous 
followers of Spiritualism* 
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THE SCIENTIFIC TEIUMPM OF THE BIBLICAL VIEW 

OF THE WORLD. 

The Prelude.— Sbobxtabt Sohurz and the Indian Question. 

It is one of the delicions secrets of Boston society that when, on the banks of 
the Charles, the poet Longfellow first met the Indian maiden Bright Eyea^ he 
lassoed one of her hands in both of his, looked down into her face, and after an 
appreciable interval, said : ^ This is Minnehaha." At Washington, when Presi- 
dent Hayes met Bright Eyes, he drew her from a talkative company into a comer 
of a great reception-room, and after an hour's conversation, came back and pre- 
sented her to her friends with the remark that the President of the United States 
and Miss Bright Eyes are agreed on the Indian question. 

It is at last safe to say that the churches are aroused to the fact that the worst set 
of savages on our frontier is the pickpocket tribe, and that they are all whites. It 
would not be safe to affirm that politics are aroused to the full significance of this 
fact, and yet the whole aspect of the Indian question, thank God ! has changed in 
politics within a year. 

On the banks of the Missouri, last May, it was my fortune to meet the brave 
Omaha editor who had just brought the case of Standing Bear before Judge 
Dundy. Mr. Tibbies insisted on introducing me to an Indian girl, of whom he 
said nothing more than that she was the daughter of Iron Eye^ a chief of the 
Omaha tribe. I was rushing, at the moment, to catch the Overland train, and felt 
that interruption was in some sense an impertinence ; but I had not seen Bright 
Eyes more Uian fifteen minutes before I had advised her guardian to bring her to 
the Atlantic Coast, introduce her to Mr. Phillips and to Boston, and to appeal 
from the courts to the people, from the tomahawk to the platform, press, and 
parlour, and thus endeavour to arouse, by agitation, a public sentiment which 
might effect something at Washington. Mr. Tibbies followed that course, and 
probably nothing of late has more thoroughly united this city than sympathy for 
the Indian cause. 

It is the glory of Boston that from the hour of her birth she has thought more 
of ideas and great principles than of anything material in our civilization. She 
has never been dazzled by the candlestick ; but has always reserved her reverence 
for the candle. It is the glory of Boston, for instance, when the great principle 
of total abstinence is assailed in quarters otherwise respectable, that she is moved 
far more than New York would be, or perhaps any other city in the United States ; 
and she is not to be called a village on that account, but rather a queenly city of 
the soul, as she is, loyal to principle, aud feeling a stain like a wound. Just so 
on the point of justice to the Indian ; this city was more open to appeal than any 
other in the United States. Certain it is that the parlour and the pulpit, the 
press, and the platform, were united here, and one can hardly say which of the four 
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^reat instnuneiitalities did the most to push to the front the discussion of the 
Indian question from the point of view of the Indian himself. 

The Secretary of the Interior, at Washington, had the audacity to write to this 
city and request that a committee should be appointed to come to the Potomac, 
and to put a telescope to its eyes, and a microscope at the end of the telescope, and 
endeavour to ascertain if there is in existence now, under a reformed administra- 
tion, anything like an Indian ring. A committee, with an ex-governor ot 
Massachusetts at its head, and with one of the brave philanthropic merchants of 
Boston as its secretary and treasurer, the Utter not by any means the office of a 
sinecure, was appointed, and the secretary went to Washington. Shortly after, 
the chief of the pickpocket tribe was found in the Indian Bureau as commissioner. 
He has been deposed. An Indian ring was discovered, as the result of the agitation 
upon this subject ; but it was welded so closely about the neck of the Secretary of 
the Interior that it was invisible under his beard. With German honesty, Carl 
Schurz tore off the ring. Perhaps it was the great German heart in him. attach- 
ing him to his own appointee, that blinded him somewhat to the misdeeds of the 
Indian Commissioner whom he deposed, and did not allow to resign. Although 
the Secretary of the Interior tore an Indian ring from his neck, and now breathes 
and thinks more freely, I must tell him that a ring found underneath the beard of 
any public official, and unseen by the official himself, is not a Gyges ring ; it does 
not make the wearer invisible. 

What do I want more than Secretary Scharz is willing to grant now on the 
Indian question ? Two things. First, a decision by the Supreme Court of the 
case of Standing Bear, and of the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment in its 
application to Indians. Second, a provision of law, that after Indians have been 
assigned lands in severality, they shall have power to protect themselves in the 
possession of it, and in all the rights which the Fourteenth Amendment, in 
letter and in spirit, guarantees. 

Legal cases, instituted to secure justice to Indian tribes, have been turned out 
of the United States Courts. To this fact Secretary Schurz points, and so dis- 
courages the effort of Boston and Omaha to carry a new case up to the Supreme 
Court. Nevertheless, something has happened since General Scott drove the 
Cherokees out of Georgia. The Fourteenth Amendment has been passed. 
Judge Dundy has given a decision that an Indian is a person, and that the habecu 
corpus act can be applied to protect his life, liberty, and property. In California 
the Fourteenth Amendment has been used to shield the Chinese from sand-lot 
ruffians. Although neither Indians nor Mongolians are citizens, it has been 
decided that they are persons, and as such, entitled to the protection of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which requires that no person, whether citizen or not, shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law. These events 
change the case of the Indians before the Supreme Court. It is no proof at all 
that a suit will not now succeed, to point us, as Secretary Schurz does, to the fact 
that the Supreme Court, before the Fourteenth Amendment was passed, rejected 
the claim of the Cherokees. 

The Secretary of the Interior has written certain letters to a noble lady, Mrs. 
Jackson, whose eloquent articles in defence of the Indian cause have already 
become a part of standard literature on the subject, and he affirms that he does 
not see how a suit in defence of the rights of Standing Bear and those whom he 
represents, can be brought before the Supreme Court. I have letters here from 
one of the very highest judidal authorities in the land, whom I am not permitted 
to name, and he says there are a dozen ways in which such a suit can be brought 
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before the highest tribnnal of the landt If I conld give yon mj anthority for 
the legal assertions I am aboat to make, yon wonld respect it mnch more highly 
than that of the Secretary of the Interior himself. The letter I hold in my band 
is from a specialist who has given to this case years of attention. 

It may be true that the Indians, as a tribe, cannot sne in the Federal Conrt to 
recoyer a reserration, because there may be nobody on it or in possession of any 
part of it to be sued. Of coarse, the Gtoremment cannot be sned, because the law 
does not permit this. The Goremment may exclude all persons from the land in 
question. But simply because the Government cannot be sued, as stated, it does not 
hy any means follow that a suit may not be instituted to test the validity of the 
whole matter involved in the controversy. Suppose the Poncas should go upon their 
old reservation ostensibly for the purpose of remaining there. The Grovemment 
•official would then arrest and remove them as trespassers on an Indian reserva- 
tion. The law authorizes the use of military forces for this purpose, and 
trespassers are frequently removed. It is the duty of the arresting officer to 
convey the alleged offender to the nearest United States Court for trial. The 
offender must be turned over to the civil authorities for that purpose. When 
that is done, a habeas corpus could issue against the arresting officer, or the whole 
^question could be raised on proceedings to be instituted by the District Attorney, 
representing the Government, when acting against the trespasser. 

The right of an Indian to appear in court is settled until Judge Dundy's 
decision is reversed. At Washington much comment was made on what was 
called the new departure of Judge Dundy, in regard to the laws concerning 
Indians ; but after mature and careful deliberation, many and very many have 
settled down to the conclusion that the decision was right. It is understood that 
the Honourable Secretary of the Interior is of this opinion^ and that the Attorney 
General agrees with him. 

It is clainjfd by some friends of the Indian that the Fourteenth Amendment 
makes him a citizen. The language of the amendment is that all persons bora 
within the United States, or subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens. Now^ 
it is true that the territories have been decided to be portions of the United States, 
and that most of the Indians are born in the territories. It is not true, however, 
that the Indians are "bom subject," in the full sense, *f to the jurisdiction of the 
United States." They are not completely subject to that jurisdiction while they 
maintain their independent, or semi-independent tribal relations. It is granted 
f&at we make laws for the Indians in several particulars, but the government 
recognizes their tribal relations, and so their semi-independence. It is this 
peculiar state of the Indian as a ward that has puzzled our statesmen. While 
the tribal relations are kept up and the government recognizes it, we cannot claim 
that the Indian is a citizen under the Fourteenth Amendment, for he is not bom 
directly subject to the laws of the United States. The Fourteenth Amendment, 
Jiowever, makes such a broad distinction between citizen and person that a man 
may safely take Judge Dundy*s position, and assert that although no man can 
prove that the Indian is now a citizen, it is the easiest thing in the world to prove 
that he is a person, and as such, under both the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
Revised Statutes that have been passed in accordance with it, is entitled to the 
protection of life, liberty, and property by the forms of law administered in the 
Supreme Court. I affirm, first, that the Indian has a right to come into the 
Federal courts when he is wronged, under the laws of the United States ; and, 
secondly, that in all other cases he may come into the State Courts for that 
ipnrpose. 
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Seeretuy Sehnn does not adTiae the canTing of Standing Bear's ease np to 
the Supreme Court. The public does. Judge Dundy does. Lawyers who hare 
giren the most attention to the case, do. The philanthropists who haye raised 
funds for the protection of the Indians in their rights are all eager to hare this 
matter decided before the Supreme Court. My first demand is that you should 
agree with the Boston idea, and not with the Secretary of the Interior, and con- 
tinue to push your chum for justice for Standing Bear and all whom he repre- 
sents, before the highest tribunal of the land. 

When the appeal was made to the courts in behalf of Standing Bear, the Indian 
Bureau said that no case could be brought ; but a case ;was brought and won. It 
is the same Bureau which now says the case cannot be carried np to the Supreme 
Court. 

The next thing I want, whi<^ Secretary Schnrz does not appear willing to 
grant, is the substance of the following amendment to the bill now before Congress. 
The general details of the bill presented to the House Indian Committee liare 
been approved by your Boston Committee, and also by the Secretary of the In* 
terior. Bright Eyes and Standing Bear, who sat on this platform a few weeka 
ago^ haye been cross-examined by Congress. The Ponca delegation and Mr. 
Tibbies are agreed with Carl Schnrz in support of the bill before Congress, except 
that Bright Eyes and Standing Bear, and White Eagle and Iron Eye, and }£t^ 
Tibbies, still demand one further guarantee. 

The object of the rejected amendment is to giye the Indian opportunity to pro« 
tect his title to land. 

Any Indian settled upon an allotment according to the proyisions of this act^ 
shall haye the same right, in everjr State and Territory, to make and enforce' con* 
tracts, to sue, be a party, give eyidence, and to the full and equal ben^ of all 
laws and proceedings for the security of persons and property, as enjoyed by whito 
citizens ; and no Indian so settled upon an allotment, shaU be^ej^pyed of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, and no State or Territory 
shall pass or enforce any law denying any such Indian within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the law. 

Yon say that the bill now before Congress secures enough without this amend* 
ment. IJsten to Bright Eyes on that question : 

Washington, B.C., Metropolitan Hotel, February 28, 1880. 
Bbt. Joseph Cook : 

Dbah Sib : — ^There are two bills before Congress, one to moye the Foncaa 
back to their land and pay them fifty thousand dollar^ and the other to giye each 
Indian of eyery tribe an allotment od^ land and give him a patent to it. Neither 
of them haye, howeyer, been reported from the Committees. There is no telling 
when they will be passed. Our object i» to make Congress giye to eyery Indian 
a title to his land, and giye him the protection of the law, so that his land cannot 
be taken from him by an execntiye order, or any of his property without procesa 
of law. 

This maiden has a strange facility in coining epigrammatic sentences. She 
opens an article in a recent New York paper with this most indsiye remark : 
** The solution of the Indian question is citizenship." But she does not deal in 
generalities, and here is another sentence which goes to the heart of the case: 

A title to land is of no use to a man unless he can protect it in the courts. 

The Committee of Inyestigationhas only brought into stronger light the wrongs 
and outrages committed on £e helpless, defenceless Poncas. The cross-examina- 
tion of the goyemment official who was responsible for the deed was masterly, and 
he was made to show, from his own testimony, the pitiless cruelty exercised in 
their removal. Such cases as this have happened, and will happen again and 
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again, as long as the Indian has not the protection of the law, bnt is subject to 
the will of one man. 

Let me contrast the civilization ^*hich Longfellow represents with the barbarism 

of the border. As he lassoed Bright Ejes' hand, border ruffians on horseback 

sometimes lasso Indian girls bj their necks with ropes, draw their prey to the 

saddle bow, and ride off into the forest. 

'' When an execative order,*' continues Bright Eyes, *< can rob a man of all he 
has, and outrage every right of manhood," and womanhood, she might have said, 
** and there is no redress, and no Indian can make an appeal for help except to the 
executive who gives the order, I wonder that any one can hesitate to give him 
the protection of the law, and extend the jurisdiction of the courts over him.'* 

One of Bright Eyes* epigrams is that law is liberty, 

**The objection made is that an Indian is incapable of taking care of himself, 
and therefore ought not to be a citizen. If true, it is a curious fact that might be 
looked into by ethnologists and scientists, that the Indian is the only human 
being on the face of the earth who is incapable of being a citizen because he can* 
not take care of himself. Perhaps he is an isolated species of mankind. The 
tables of the Government reports, however, show that the moral condition of the 
Indians compares /a voura6/y with that of the neighbouring illiterate whites. Eif- 
teen tribes compare favourably, twelve are as good, thirteen superior, three infe-- 
rior. The balance of the account is in favour of the Indians. 

** The fatal mistake of the Government,** so Bright Eyes concludes, ** has been 
in taking care of the Indian and feeding him like a child, instead of making him 
take care of himself, like a mau. The more you help a man, the more you degrade 
him ; the more you make a man help himself, the more you elevate him. Expe- 
rience is the best of teachers, and I might say, the best of civilizers. The Indian 
has been denied the lesson of experience. When the -Government accepts the 
teaching of history that self-help is the onlif agency that elevates men, and gives to 
the Indian rights accorded to every other race, the Indian problem will be 
solved. <' Bright Eyes.** 

It is no part of the purpose of the friends of the Indians to fence off a littie 

fresh water in the middle of the Atlantic. We would break up the reservation 

and tribal system ; we would give the Indians full titie to land ; we would 

absorb them gradually into the body of self-supporting and self-protecting citizens. 

The final demands of your Boston Committee are those of the best statesmanship : 

1. That the solemn treaties and pledges of the Government to the Indians be 
in all cases honestly and promptly fulfilled. 

2. That the Indian be recognized not only as a person^ but as a fellow-citizen, 
entitled to the protection of the law, and as so made amenable to it, and that he 
enjoy all the privileges accorded to all other persons and citizens. 

3. That the present reservations now granted to the Indians, whether by treaty, 
executive order, or otherwise, be ceded to them by absolute title, inalienable for 
twenty-five years, except upon a vote of three-fourths of the male adults of the 
tribe, subject to the consent of the Government. 

4. That individtml Indians should have the same privileges in selecting allot- 
ments that other persons enjoy, and that titles should be granted to them upon 
the same conditions, with this exception only, that these lands shall be in 
alienable for twenty-five years. 

It is our confident belief that these measures ahne will solve the so-called 
Indian problem ; and that it will be easily solved if we deal with it in a spirit ot 
justice, humanity and truth. 

Thomas Talbot, 
F. O. Princb, 
RuFus Ellis^ 
JoHK W. Candlsb, 
^ILLIAX H. LiircoLir. 

Qmmittee^ 
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Standing Bear, who came to this platform only a few hoars after he had heard 

of the death of his brother, had then, as yon remember, a face of inexpressible 

sorrow. Only of late has Congress been told how the brother of Standing Bear 

died. Twice he had been arrested for no adequate cause. A merely technical 

offence pat him in danger of being sent once more to prison. Soldiers were 

employed, and they tried to seize Big Snake, bat he threw them oil off. He 

opened his robes and showed his assailants that he had no weapon. He said he 

did not wish to go to jail, and would rather die previously. The officer called 

for handcuffs and more soldiers, but the Indian threw them all off. More 

soldiers came in ; and one of them struck him in the face with the butt of his 

rifle. Overpowered by numbers, the Indian was thrust against a wall, and a 

soldier put the muzzle of his rifle to the unarmed man's head and shot him 

through the brain. His back was against the wall, and as the bullet went through 

him it went through the wall, and passed close to another Fonca outside. ' * After 

he was dead," so says an eye-witness under oath before Ckmgiess, '* I examined 

his clothing and f oand no weapon about him." The man who was bereayed in 

that way of a brother, as dear to him as any brother of yours is to any one of 

you, writes to me in most touching, simple, dignified syllables : 

Most of my peeple are in the Indian Territory, and if they stay another year 
there, but few of them will be left. It is nearly three years since I have been 
allowed to do anything for myself. It is almost time to plow and plant again. 
I am very tired it travelling from place to place. I have told the people of many 
cities, and the men in Washington who make the laws, of the wrong done us, 
and now they all know it I can do no more. I wish to return to my family 
and to go to work for myself. We are a very weak people, and your people are 
very strong. I have done all I can do. I have told you of our wrongs and asked 
justice of your people. I am very tired of waiting. We shall never forget what 
you have done for us. Standing Bsab. 

Let us call to this house John Elliot, once more ; let us demand, in the name 

of the historic spirits which make this temple the Santa Croce of New England, 

a William Penn as a permanent fixture in the Indian Bureau. Let us adopt as 

<onr unflinching resolve, entire loyalty to the exhortation of our own Longfellow :— > 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple. 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human ; 
And that feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness. 
Touch Uod's right hand in that darkness^ 
And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple storVf 
To tbis song of Mmaehaha I 

The Lecturb. 

It is a felicity that I am able to present to this audience to-day 
an account of certain experiments in psychography observed by 
myself, and conducted under conditions more severe than were com- 
plied with in the analogous inyestigations on the same subject by 
the German Professors at Leipzic. All my life I have had, I hope, 
not only a healthful shyness, but a horror of quacks. Of all quacks, 
howeveri the Theological, or the Spiritualistic quack, who stands 
between heaven and earth, to trade in men's fear of hell, and hopes 
of heaven, has had the most of my loathing. I have^ therefore, 
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never viBited any so-called medium, and perhaps I never shall, unless 
forced to do so by some exigency of scientific research. On the 
occasion I am about to describe, I did not go to any medium's 
rooms ; for, if I had done so, I should feel like making an apology to 
this assembly. I went to the house of one of your oldest citizens, a 
gentleman who, as editor and author, has earned, and commands, 
the respect of the nation. On invitation, I consented to meet, in the 
library of Mr. Epes Sargent, a psychic of whom I had heard various 
reports, some of them not altogiether reassuring I took with me my 
family physician, and my wife, and a friend of hers, a lady who her- 
self had performed psychical experiments for Mrs. Stowe. I had also 
the assistance of this lady's husband, an acute editor, who has earned 
an excellent reputation as an exposer of psychical frauds. In the 
company of nine persons who witnessed the phenomena, there were 
four believers and ^nq unbelievers in Spiritualism. The experiments, 
ivhich filled an evening, had satisfactory and unsatisfactory traits, 
^nd consisted in the production of so-called spirit-writing by a 
pencil wholly untouched. 

The following were the satisfactory points : 

1. Five strong gas jets, four in a chandelier over the table, and 
one in a central position on the table, were burning all the while iu 
the library where the experiments took place. 

2. At no time were the nlates, on which the abnormal writing was 
produced, taken from the sight of any one of the nine persons who 
watched them. The writing was not done, as was Slade's, in London 
-and at Leipzic, on slates held under a table. 

3. The utmost care was taken by all the observers to see that the 
«lates were perfectly clean just before they were closed. 

4. During the first experiment nine persons clasped each one hand 
or two, over and under the two slates. The psychic's hands were 
among the others, and he certainly did not remove his hands from 
this position while the sound of the writing was heard. 

5. Each observer had written on a scrap of paper, given him by the 
psychic, the name of a deceased friend, and a question addi*essed to the 
person named. All the scraps were folded into tight small pellets and 
placed in a group on the table, and then mixed, until I could not tell 
my pellets from others in the collection. Half-a-dozen of the names were 
oorrectly given by the psychic, while the pellets remained unopened. 

No opinion is ventured here as to the method by which he obtained 
this knowledge. One of the two pellets which I had thrown into 
the group contained the following words : '' Warner Cook. In what 
year was my father bom t " I put in one question which could be 
answered by any one who could read my thoughts. I put in another 
which could not be thus answered, for I did not know the answer to iL 

The psychic, who certamly had not seen me fold or write the pellet, 
for he was not in the room at the time, told me correctly the name it 
oontained, which was that of my grandfather. He told, also, correctly 
the name in the second pellet. I thought this, perhaps, merely a caile of 
loind-readkig. The psyehic wrote on a date v^l wish you to knovi 
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that I can oome. I do so long to reach you. W. C." I judged that 
this, perhaps, 'was fraud, although I was told it came from a spirit. 

The psychic, however, began to suffer, or assume singular contor- 
tions, and said they were the results of the efforts of a spirit to com- 
municate through him. I very much doubted whether he was not 
acting a part, and watched him, as all the rest of the company did, 
very closely, in every one of his motions. He placed two slates on 
a table before him, and a hand, palm downward, on each slate. 

He seemed to be making a strong effort of will, and said he could 
not tell whether the experiment would succeed. Biting a small frag- 
ment, not much larger than four or five times the size of the head 
of a pin, from the top of a slate pencil, he placed the bit on one of 
the slates, and called on us all to see that both surfaces were clean. 
This we did in the full light of five gas burners, to our perfect satis- 
faction. The psychic then shut the slates with the friigment between 
them, and required us to grasp the edges of the slates. He drew 
my hands into a position near his, and made several strokes over 
one of them. Meanwhile, his face showed strong efforts of will; 
his whole countenance energized ; he seemed to be in an agony of 
volition ; his features changed their expression to one of great vigour 
and determination ; and yet, while this look was kept up he was 
shedding tears. It was in this mood of the psychic that the audible 
writing began and continued. 

6. While a dozen hands, in full light, were tightly clasped about the 
slates, we all distinctly heard the peculiar grating sound of a slate 
pencil moving between them. I said, " Hist ! " once or twice : and, in 
a nearly perfect silence, we every one of us heard writing going on 
between the surfaces. Afterward we saw the fragment of pencil which 
was used, and noticed that it was worn by the friction of writing. 

7. The writing found on one of the slates when they were opened 
vras in response to my question, and was as follows : ^ I think in 
1812, but am not sure. Warner Cook." 

This date was correct. The doubt expressed in the reply did not 
exist, in my own thoughts, for I knew what the date was. During 
the writing I was not thinking of the date, however, but very 
cautiously watching the psychic to detect fraud. 

8. In a second experiment, the psychic closed the slates in our 
sight, after they had been washed with a wet sponge which I had 
myself procured from one of Mr. Sargent's chambers, and had also 
been heavily rubbed by my handkerchief in presence of us all, as they 
lay on the table. We were determined that no invisible writing 
should remain on the dates if any had been put there by sleight of 
hand, or previously to the gathering of the company. After they 
had been shut upon the pencil, the psychic, at my request, placed on 
them two strong brass clamps, one at each end. [Mr. Cook here 
exhibited to the audience the clamps, holding together the slates in 
question.] Thus arranged, the slates were placed by him in my 
r^^t hand, which I extended at arm's length over the back of my 
iSmtst into th^ open apac^ of the room, while 1 1^ my other hand on 
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the table. The psjchic, twice or three times turned the clamped 
slates orer in my hand, and then returned his hands to the t^ble^ 
where, with the rest of the hands of the company, they were kept 
constantly in sight. In this position I held the slates a few seconds, 
and watched both them and the psychic. He appeared to be making 
no particular effort of will When the slates were opened, these 
words were found written on one of their surfaces in a feminine 
hand, '* God bless you all. I am here. Your loving friend, Fanny 
Conant." I had never heard of this person, but the name was 
recognized by several in the company as that of a psychic now 
deceased, and lately well known in Boston. 

9. One of the observers who assisted in the experiments at my 
request was my family physician. Dr. F. E. Bundy, of Boston, a 
graduate of the Harvard Medical School — a man of great coolness 
and penetration of judgment, and by no means inclined to adopt any 
spiritualistic theory. Another of the observers was Mr. Epes Sargent, 
who is known to the whole English speaking world for the volumes 
which contain the results of the many years he has devoted to the 
study of psychical phenomena. Of the nine observers, a majority 
were not only not Spiritualists, but thoroughly prejudiced against the 
claims made in behalf of the psychic who led the experiments. 
Written notes of the facts, as they occurred, were taken, without an 
instant's delay, by Dr. Bundy and myself. 

10. Among the names correctly read in the closed pellets was that 
of an officer in the regular army, shot dead in one of the preliminary 
skirmishes of the battle of the Wilderness. The editor present knew 
the officer well, and the circumstances of his death. The instant the 
psychic pronounced the officer's name, he fell backward with a quick, 
sudden motion, like that of one shot through the heart. After a few 
seconds, he wrote the word " Shot," in large letters, on the slate. 

11. The hands of the company were so placed on the slates in the 
first experiment that the theory of fraud by the use of a magnetic 
pencil is inapplicable to the facts. One of the observers held an open 
hand tightly against the bottom, and another on the top of the 
slates, which were perhaps six or ten inches above the surface of the 
table as it was clasped by the hands. Any magnet concealed in the 
sleeves of the psychic could not have been so used as to move the pencil. 

12. At the close of the experiments, the company unanimously 
indorsed a paper drawn up on the spot, and were agreed that the 
theory of fraud would not explain the facts. While they differed in 
opinion as to whether the slate pencil was moved by the will of the 
psychic or by that of a spirit or spirits acting through him, the 
observers could not explain the writing except by the movement of 
matter without contact. 

Egport of thb Observers of the Sargent Experiments ik 

PSYCHOGRAPHY IN BoSTON, MaRCH 13th, 1880. 

At the house of Epes Sargent, on the evening of Saturday, March 
13th, the uudersigned saw two clean slates placed face to face with a 
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bit of slate pencil between them. We all held our hands clasped 
around the edges of the two slates. The hands of Mr. Watkins, the 
psychic, also dasped the slates. In this position we all distinctly 
heard the pencil moving, and on opening the slates, found an intelli** 
gent message in a strong masculine hand, in answer to a question 
asked by one of the company. 

Afterwards, two slates were clamped together with strong brasa 
fixtures, and held at arm's length by Mr. Cook, while the rest of the 
company and the psychic had their hands in full view on the table. 
After a moment of waiting, the slates were opened, and a message in 
a feminine hand was found on one of the inner surfaces. Theri» 
were five lighted gas burners in the room at the time. 

We cannot apply to these facts anj theory of fraud, and we do 
not see how the writing can be explained, unless matter, in the slate 
penoili was moved without contact* 

F. E. BuMDY,M.D. 

Epbs Sargent. 

John C. Kinney. 

Henry G. White. 
Boston^ March IZtk, 1880. Joseph Cook. 

Notice now the unsatisfactory points in these experiments. 

1. My attention was several times diverted from watching the 
psychic, by his requiring me to put my pencil on the pellets and 
pass it slowly from one to another of them. 

It ought to be stated that he required Mr. Sargent to do the same» 
and if it had been his object to divert the attention of those most 
opposed to admitting his claims, he would have done better to have 
selected Dr. Bundy instead of Mr. Sargent, as another gun to spike. 
Dr. Bundj's attention was not diverted for an instant, nor was mine 
at any instant that seemed to me important. 

2. Two or three times the psychic and a friend whom he had brought 
to the room, left the company and went into the hall together, and I 
did not know what they conferred about. It is supposed that they 
left in order that the friend might not be regarded as a confederate. 

3. The psychic was easily offended by any test conditions sug- 
gested by the company, although he finally adopted the brass clamps 
which he at first refused to use. 

I took to the library two lock slates which had only inner writing 
surfaces and placed on them the clamps, and, as soon as proceedings 
begun, said that I wished to place the bit of pencil myself between 
the slates without allowing the psychic to touch it. " But," said the 
psychic, ''you have no objection to my biting a bit off the pencil you 
have in your hand. Ton have no objection to my putting the bit of 
pencil which I bite off into the cavity between the two slates r " Yes,** 
I replied, " I have great objections. You will do neither of those two 
things." The psychic, with a mood as haughty as if he had been 
under the control of some pirate spirit, announced at once that 
nothing could be done in Mr. Cook's presence. It was a quarter of 
an hour before we were able to queU the storm which had been 
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raised by my inststing upon managing my own pencil. How did I 
know but possibly there might be inside his lips a magnetic pencil 
concealed under his tongue, and that he would aubstitute it for the* 
bit of slate pencil bitten off by himself 1 The psychic's mood 
changed, when I told him that I intended to describe to the public 
the results of the evening, and that I had opportunity to advertise 
him very extensively to his advantage or disadvantage, as an honest 
statement of facts might require. After I had made myself hardly 
more than a spectator, the psychic was induced by his friend, Mr. 
White, and by Mr. Sargent, to go on with the experiments. His 
mood toward me changed, and I must affirm that he treated us 
all with courtesy from the moment when we ceased insisting upon 
certain tests in a tone of savage earnestness. 

4. The psychic's friend brought to the room the slates which were^ 
used, and my slates were not employed at all in the experiments. 

The alleged objection to the use of my slates, was that they had 
wood on their backs, and were poor conductors of electrical influ- 
ences. Although clamps on the slates are no greater guard thaa 
one's hands may be, still they amount to something in stating the 
case to the public. If I had suddenly fallen into a trance, or beea 
mesmerized, while holding the slates, the clamps would have held 
their place, and some one in the company might not have beeu in a 
trance, and would have known what happened. 

On the whole, the unsatisfactory points did not appear to outweighi 
the satisfactory ones. In spite of the former, the observers agree in 
professing inability to explain the writing unless there was here 
motiou without contact. 

In these experiments, as I beg you to notice, there is nothing to^ 
decide whether the force which moved the pencil was exercised by the 
will of the psychic, or by a spirit, or by both. 

We do not presume to say how the motion was caused, but only 
that we do not see how the writing can be explained unless matter 
in the slate pencil was moved without contact. 

Of course the latter fact, if established, and even in the absence of 
knowledge as to whether the force proceeds from the psychic or from 
spirits, overturns utterly the mechanical theory of matter, explodes 
all materialistic hypotheses, and lays the basis for transcendental 
physics, or a new world in philosophy. 

Here is the very freshest pamphlet from Germany on psychical 
phenomena. It is written by Leeser, a medical candidate at Leipzic 
University, and defends unflinchingly the theory that the psychic, 
force explains all these phenomena, and is under the control of man 
exclusively. I came out of Mr. Sargent's library fully convinced that 
the stress of debate is between that theory and the theory adopted 
by Zolkier and Crookes, that the force is under the control of both 
men and spirits. Whatever the ultimate result of experiments by 
experts in the study of psychical phenomena may be, it is pretty 
nearly certain to-day that research should concentrate itself upon the^ 
double lines of investigation indicated by these two rival theories. 
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We are parting, and pardon me now, if, as a final question, I askj 
What are the general conclusions of the discussion of Spiritualism as 
^nt// 

1. The evils of Spiritualism arise not from the admission of the 
reality of spiritualistic communications, but from assuming their 
trustworthiness. 

2. The most mischievous popular misconception as to Spiritualism, 
is that the alleged phenomena, if real, are supernatural, and so may 
authenticate a revelation, and place spiritualistic communications on 
the same basis with Christianity. 

3. The most impoi-tant duty of the pulpit in regard to Spiritualism 
is to insist on the philosophical and theological distinction between 
the merely superhuman and the strictly supernatural, and to show 
that a supernatural act can be performed by God only, that spirit- 
ualistic communications, even if real, are merely superhuman and not 
strictly supernatural, and so cannot come into rivalry with those Chris- 
tian miracles which imply creative power, and can therefore be per- 
formed only by the Supreme Will. 

4. More than a quarter of a century of study of the modem 
psychical manifestations has shown that in religion and theology 
Spiritualism has nothing new to say, however new many of its philo- 
sophical implications may be to materialism. 

5. It has a divided voice, and teaches in different nations every 
form of doctrine held among men. 

In India it is a mirror for the Hindoo opinions in theology. In 
Paris it is a mirror for the infiders and the sensualist's creed. In 
certain circles of Christian Spiritualists it is said to be a mirror of 
the Christian hope. You have reflected back to you from the so- 
called spirits with whom you associate, your own views or the 
opinions of those spirits with whom you associate, your own views or 
the opinions of those spirits who may have been in your circles in the 
world, and who seem not to have greatly changed their convictions 
since they were here. Nothing like a revelation, except to mole-eyed 
materialism, has come from Spiritualism into modem history. 

6. It has been especially effective in stimulating, in half-educated 
minds and coarse natures, infidelity in faith; and libertinism in morals. 

Give me a coarse set of men and women, and I had rather they 
should be seized with the Asiatic cholera and the Memphis plague 
than by a belief in the tri^stworthiness of spiritualistic communications. 

The great fact of experience is that average Spiritualism, when 
accepted as a source of religious knowledge, leads its votaries into 
practical mischief, and often into moral ruin. 

7. While a very few psychics are persons of trustworthy character, 
seven out of ten of them are untrustworthy, if not immoral, and 
need guardians for their own good, and for that of society. 

It is generally conceded by the better class of Spiritualists, that a 
large proportion of mediums are impostors, and that not infrequently 
psychics who have real power to produce strange phenomena have 
been detected in fraud. 
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Let me not bring a railing accusation against those whose sen^ 
sitiveness of organization subjects them, against their will, to 
peculiar experiences; but the general reputation of travelling 
mercenary psychics, everybody knows is not good. If I could 
uncover half of the facts which have come to me in unsolicited 
correspondence, including stacks and deluges of letters on this sub- 
ject, I could make the cheeks in this house turn pale at revelations 
of vice stimujiated by the belief in the trustworthiness of spirit- 
ualistic communications. 

Not a rifle-shot from this platform, in the office of one of the 
foremost spiritualistic newspapers, communications are printed which 
seem to come up from purgatory at least, if not from a place far 
further sunk than that in the realms of spiritual life. *' Let my 
sister communicate with me, and I will knock all belief in heaven 
and God out of her head." That is the style and tone of a good 
deal of spiritualistic communication East and West. 

Of course, I know that there are circles in which Christian doc- 
trines are favoured more or less by the so-called spirits ; but if a 
man puts himself into their power, and admits not only the reality 
but the trustworthiness of their communications, the result, in 
nine cases out of ten, is that, little by little, he loses balance, not 
only of intellect but of character. Mr. Kiddle of New York haa 
been, perhaps, persecuted too much; but even his literary sense 
has been blunted until poetical raving, unfit for the obscurest corner 
of a provincial journal, he considers worthy of the power of an 
Edgar A. Poe, or a Milton beyond death. I quite agree with 
Scrihner^s Monthly when, in view of merely literary considerations, 
it pronounces Mr. Kiddle to be so far warped by his spiritualistic 
creed as to be unfit for a guide for. young minds iu literature. 
Even the Heligio Philosophical Journal of Chicago, a spiritualistic 
organ, says Mr. Kiddle has mistaken the automatic ravings of a 
medium in his own family for revelations, and that the consequence 
has been that he has run into the most glaring errors. I spent 
perhaps four or five hours rolling along the shores of Lake Erie 
in reading his book, and it seemed to me that if I had been obliged 
to devote a week to such literature I should have come out of it 
half idiotic. Coolest editors of the spiritualistic journals utterly 
reject the claim of such books to be regarded as a source of 
religious knowledge. There is, however, in wide circulation, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, a vast mass of similar literature, wilder 
than the wildest things in Swedenborg, and that is saying more 
than much. 

Why has Planchette gone out of fashion 1 Because it was found 
to have a foul tongue. If you believe spirits were behind that 
despair of science, are you willing to invite into the bosom of your 
family such moods as must be supposed to exist in the desires of 
beings who can talk as Planchette talked, time and again, the most 
abominable ribaldry and worse? 

8. It follows inexorably from the fact that the trustworthiness of 
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the communications cannot be proved, that even if their reality be ad* 
mitted, all that is established is the existence and agency of evil spirits. 

9. Such being the moral dangers of Spiritualism, its investigation 
may well be left in general to experts in psychical and mental science. 

It is greatly to be desired that its investigation should be under- 
taken by a higher class of experimenters who are above suspicion of 
fraud, or mercenary motives, or scientific incompetency, or the 
prejudices of narrow specialists in merely physical research. 

10. Materialism is overthrown, utterly, by the modem facts 
proving the existence of a psychic force. 

11. So far as anti-supematuralism is dependent on materialism, it 
is in itself overthrown by the same facts. 

12. The Biblical view of the world as to both good and evil spirits 
is to be pushed to the front by the pulpit, if the wants of the times 
are to be met. 

13. The existence in man of the spiritual faculties and suscepti- 
bilities assumed by Christianity is proved. 

14. The background of Christianity, which rationalistic criticism 
has caused to be overlooked, is made vivid by modern psychical 
phenomena. 

When I stood in the Sistine Chapel looking on the faded fresco of 
the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, I longed for the power to 
make vivid all the pristine colours ; and just as that picture would 
glow like the sun, if it could appear in the freshness it had when 
the master's hand left it, so the Bible would glow as the light of the 
noon, if Biblical doctrines as to good and evil spirits were once 
preached thoroughly on combined Biblical and modem evidence. 

Let us remember that there are now millions of people in the 
civilized nations who believe good and evil spirits are all about us. 
The Bible evidence on this point I accept. If, in an age in which 
the denial of the supematursd has assumed the name of science, you 
can bring the modem evidence to support the Biblical pneumatology, 
you add strength to a castle already impregnable. 

If both evil and good spirits are around us in modern times, we can 
imderstand why men were directed of old to believe not every spirit, but 
to try the spirits, and to regard not those who have familiar spirits. 

If there is modem experience of seeing and even of photographing 
spirits, we can understand how it was that the eyes of a ybuug man 
were once opened so that he saw a mountain full of horses of fire^ 
and chariots of fire, round about Elisha. 

If evil spirits may now move the tongues of speaking psychics, we 
can understand how it was that the serpent said unto the woman^ 
** Thou shalt not surely die ! " 

If the hand of the psychic Home, under the eyes of experts in 
England, was thrust into the centre of a grate of burning coals and 
not burned at all, we can understand how three men once came out 
of a furnace, nor was a hair of their heads injured, nor the smell of 
fire on their garments. 

If hands appear among modem psychical phenomena, we euk 
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understand how it was that the fingers of a man*s hand wrote on 
the walls of Belshazzar's palace, '' Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin." 

If Lord Lindsay saw a man lifted by invisible causes from the 
.ground, and carried firom window to window, and if ievitation has 
occurred frequently in recent times, as we are told it has, we can 
understand how Philip was found not, for he was at Azotus ; and 
how One of old walked on the sea. 

If matter can pass through matter, we can understand how One 
Who was raised again, passed through the doors that were shut, and 
was present with His disciples when they were in an inner room. 

If there have been faces which have shone in modern times so as 
to produce a shadow against the light, as we are told there have, we 
can understand what was meant when it was written, that when thy 
<eye is single, thy whole body is full of light; and when it was 
written also, that Moses's face shone ; and that angels have appeared 
with faces like lightning, and that One, Who was transfigured, was 
like the sun when he shineth in his strength. 

If the followers of Edward Irving, and others in modem times, have 
spoken with foreign tongues, then we can understand how, at Pentecost, 
•every man heard from the Apostles the tongue in which he was bom. 

If prayers are in modem times besought by spirits in a purga- 
torial state in the next life, as we are told they are, we can under- 
stand what was meant by preaching to spirits in prison. 

If bad spirits are near us in modem times, we can understand how 
it is that we wrestle not with flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities and powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
and against wicked spirits in heavenly places. 

If modern evidence proves that the soul of man may communicate 
with the souls of the departed, we can understand that we are com- 
passed about by a great cloud of witnesses, and are come to the city 
of the living God, and to an innumerable company of angels, and to 
the general assembly and Church of the firstborn, and to the spurits 
of just men made perfect, and to God the Judge of alL 

15. When the proper distinction is made between the merely 
superhuman and the strictly supernatural, the use of modem psy- 
chical phenomena to illustrate the laws of the communion of spirit 
with spirit does not destroy the evidential value of miracles, for the 
latter contain, as the former do not, evidences of creative power which 
-can be exercised by only that One Being who is above nature. 

16. The highest form of spiritual influence is what the Scriptures 
call communion with the Holy Spirit. This is open to all men on the 
condition of total, affectionate, and irreversible self-surrender to God. 

Under a torrent of Niagara, so vast that only a portion of it can be 
studied close at hand at a single view, one is reminded of the torrent 
of natural causes flowing through the universe, and studied by man 
in a few only of its thunderous jets. Five years we have faced the 
deluge of the Niagara of natural causes. We have not seen the 
whole cataract, but in several different nooks of the frightened rock 
we have stood between it and the falling waters, with adventurous 
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awe. As in the Oayes of the Winds at Niagara, in the narrow spaces 
between the astounding torrent and the rock behind it, one forgeta 
himself so in these other caves of the winds we have forgotten our- 
selves, and have been overawed by the deluge of natural forces rush^ 
ing past us. In studying Biology, Transcendentalism, Orthodoxy, 
Conscience, Heredity, Marriage, Labour, Socialism, Culture and 
Miracles, I seem to have been standing behind the sheet of tha 
Niagara of second causes in so many different caves of the winds, iu 
which one can but forget himself in limitless awe. My hope is, faowi. 
ever, that even when behind the cataract of souls and worlds, we have^ 
not worshipped it. I part from you with the prayer that God may 
deliver us from the chief curse of our age-r-the idolatry of second 
causes ! All the torrents of the Niagara of God's works I would study, 
but I would remember that they are all poured from His palm. 
Lying, one summer day, behind the sheets of the cataract which 
hushes the breath of men's souls at Niagara, and thinking of the cata^ 
ract of natural causes which pours through the galaxies of worlds and^ 
souls, and through eternity, and will always flow from God*s right 
hand, and have no power which He does not give, it was my fortunei 
to address both cataracts : — 

When Home fell, where wert thou, colossal fall ? 

In slow recession thou hast wandered back ; 

These leagues of seething chasm were thy track. 
When lost Atlantis sank, where didst thou call 
To thy vexed precipices 1 And what if all 

Thy dates were written, from the fiery sack 

Of Troy up to the deluge green and black 1 
How eloquent were then thy storied wall ! 

What wert thou in thy youth when man was not 1 

When thou and he first met hast thou forgot 1 
When first in thee was dipped the swallow's wing, 
When didst thou hear the first brown wood-thrush sing 1 

Speak, dateless roar, for thou art old and wise ; 

Thy memories are unsounded majesties. 

I hear the thunderous thud, the muffled roar, 
I see the blinding, wheeling, smiting mists, 
The greens, the greys, purples and amethysts; 

From Heaven's wide palm thy frightened cataracts pour. 

And I look up beneath them and adore. 

Above me hang chain lightnings on the wrists 
Of summer tempests. In the awesome lists 

Of contests are the thunders and thy shore. 
Beneath thy quivering, riven clifis, I lie 
And gaze into the lightning and the sky. 

But I hear only thee and touch and see 

A Hand which undergirds immensity. 

Thou speakest much, but most thou speakest of Him^L 
God| God, God walks on thy watery rim. 
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